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UPON OTHER HEADS OF THE SCHOOL OF SURA. 


IX. 


Fragment T-S. 10 K 2, three leaves', parchment, size 23 x 
16 cm., written in an old square hand of about the twelfth 
century. It represents portions of the polemical writings of 
R. Saadyah Gaon against the Karaites regarding the calen- 
dar question *. The signature, “Abraham, the priest, the son 
of Amram ” (which is in a different hand), gives us probably 
the name of the owner’; and “ Nathan b. Isaac of Sicily” 
was most likely the compiler. My identification, both of 
this piece and of others composed in Arabic, rests entirely 
on the Hebrew quotations occurring in them and in the 
colophons where such are to be found. I am in this 
respect only “looking through the lattice.” My surmises 
were, however, in most cases confirmed by such Arabic 
scholars as Dr. Horwitz, of the Breslau Seminary, and 
Dr. Schreiner, of the Berlin Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft 


1 Leaf 1 recto, 1. 4, and leaf 3 verso; 2 verso, Il. 16-19. 

2 See Graetz, V, 486; Weiss, Zur Geschichte der Tradition, IV, 140 sq.; 
and Poznahtski, J. Q. R., X, p. 244 sq. and p. 260 sq. 

3 Probably identical with the book collector of the same name given in 
Pinsker’s Likkute Kadmoniyoth, p. 169. 
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des Judentums, who were constantly ready with their help 
and advice, for which I feel very grateful to them. My 
thanks are also due to Dr. Hirschfeld, who kindly collated 
for me the proofs with the MSS. He also drew my 
attention to piece XVI, which he also copied for me. 
I have also to state that our MS. omits the diacritical 
points except on the ¥, which is the case in most Arabic 
MSS. To judge from other MSS., the Arabic text cannot 
be always free from clerical errors and corrupt passages 
which require emendation. But this must be left to 
Arabic students. The Gaon has already passed the pangs 
of one Geniza not without damage to the world, and he 
should not be doomed to the purgatory of another. This 
is my reason for including the Arabic texts in this article. 


(Leaf 1 recto) 
yw dy S92 =p aNnD 


nx p>onp penn 
nawn 
5) ‘orp pra myo wad 
y 2 DIOY 7B MIA DATE 5 


(Leaf x verso) 
* . . ° . e e e ° n sw by e e e 


medic wt papdodan mdadadar arydsr ad0$x ad pr od mnndar mannds 
yrcanos Sx yetnasx ‘Sy anap Ayr ppxsids gronoy xd side Senpx 
ms AD AAT [pn] mo Sy aprds pprdsndie vdx3° xd on aa AD 
pepo wot mo alread] Sopr qdsar ode ndeyne advise ayo andy omy 5 

‘apy wa mows ss ody Snow Sx by anys ayn pt ord iby 2 
3542) AN~Aa yD ayw ond manny mpss yma yo ond AyRD IR ” 

xb paena pomp mp i enw 6 6 8 te te ee ee 

? Rosh Hashana, 21b. See also the Gan Eden by the Karaite Aaron b. 


Elijah, ch. 5, where this passage is also quoted against the Gaon. 
? Ps, xcii. 6. 
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emma mm nay Swe ed Soe te 
xd xddx axns pe ndys pear ins te tt es 
wor pyodser maopdy powtnax[n] © 6 8 tte 
nao ayn wd mows ayo qaat poy 8 8 8 8 pans 
saya dee fondse nen pndse pms pew) 8 pe nan 
Soxax xanddn rds poaxsods Soa xmadan xd Senerd adds 
SiS xa ps orp xdp yorpdie indie mdxxs tm poxpode 
pedxsodes wisp? pea per 2d) ots wed at aD adm oxnsde 
pnbs ‘Sy pas xc wey py mepredse pys vp pndse Sanprd 
(5x) seam ardpds *p yp? wbx te’ nn andre ena yoy 
mpm yy mye 757 fr Say ry mddse rep ppvdae Sy adan mnawhe 
xdp nse Saedsa ae mayo meee APN sONATII TYR 
Sadmoyns idnos 5a mem pa pep padeoodse Sora xb p> 
sxnsds *p Sno ans T5951 eps pndx nanny nxwde jo wwnbdy 
jy py Soa yn war i SpN AD OND NIP Tor dip Sipe ox 
bp nds vende tind rnd aowbe 154 Sy ponds sondse nde 
25m nino aio apy’ ar See v2 pw ornds pndx xt 


sno °D pe IIT aNnsde 12 82D PR TINTS AONd jo yROw 
pry opr nord sno pd) °p Tayn amie Sx nox nexpisde jo 


(Leaf 2 recto) 


sox moe ipo 53 mdy wypndss aie x20’ 8d nods cin ox 
yo ‘Sy pranyrds nid xd mow xoe'pr a Sip atm Spy xa 
*maoanme xo ‘ey rnedyS onbypy xo tp mpinds sox ‘Sin an 
pam me Se mods sao xp yo Sir ty addse pe axnade po 
qb12) DAMNPO DAI In yO p> 7K opr d'yaw od ARSR 5 
ND yoo wp TANde 135d “dpxs jo as jo 5 by 5 ob 
may xd) may xd ROD TD RVI ND NIT NID Mande 
nor Spade op aranmedie some astyp ov prdae See ya anads 
sabyp aban. ppp myst on ono adyS Sipds etn xn 
5 sme pd woe oxa ose 1d soe oivoan ya Ndi 4 Sys 0b x2 
xd and Sep pA way Ty) AWD MID’ Toy pH PS m3 


* Ps. cxix. 89, go. 2 Jer. xxiii. 19. > Isa, xl, 6, 7, 
P2 
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min sadn wp Sip $95 sod due opr Sw ominw wens 
nx ayy sere py Se Seow soe sone ain tin maddy 

mx mney my pa my Sys me mde sy pane mer nw 
77055 ndry van mended ody Sp vendy ainsn Spw Seinw 
MM] yD AND MTD ID WI Aw. MNT Sys Vw 

nen Sean rnd sonar axnsds aot yp 2a Sows m3 
ote Sumedse andnds xoxp nny 12 Syay Seinen pia 
yow np Seow wa AN awe axnsdy bpd pm dx 
mayy °p om inet $5 05) mpxyds yo on sods andndss 
erro Abo yo Sn Spadx man tp qxdm yo pm nx 55 pxpn 
5 yoo sodp ana mp sory 0d Sipds etn op anpyIN IN 

py py aypnords acs vSy Joos oxdads penn’ aim 

‘wy tm in by syed a peo xodp ays ‘yp cnp'sds 
Seba pan Ss axe Som we ayo tox padxonds ov im sawde 2; 
ya ymyor po Sp> may rods wader maw ndan mmo Srapd 
mS owp Siedea yan Sy Son nde + Sadia yan Syx e295 adm 


(Leaf 2 verso) 


pay yo pastas Sap mp ‘sw Spy roen Sapr xoxp mpdio yo 
omdypd anor Asx m0 Sap) nn nos ‘Sy ab3a ayy wm NID 
sow ws Sy pwn e020 Toy ine maw ps Tbnds op 
oyows odamy jinn oops oyow) odraAw ITH wR 
"3027 NINO NTN, pONy. Psom Sp ow orRena DYwDPd 

xpd joxads tp ond Nos smdde po 9xds anny por od is 
mprods sons Sipds ain nd po aw OD NNN IPD NW 

+ pnd ab many Sands nd mim agyaa Spxyds Sino’ xp 

IMD NOD YD NIT NINN DIY yoD Ime pe Ter NdD 

edo NONNDIN TAY yD OP mK Rd Taayde wads wo ndy 

Se my toy amends obads etn yo ow madp wp SS xdy adds 
yy mans tyr ndds Sy pemamonde pide op 2d pabwonds 
‘yea yo wp Sy pro nos made miwhe xvdy amor aN 

+ yoy mands wD mpp? Ay pow xoeyr ndse Suxdadee sadap 


1 Rosh Hashana, 25 a. ? Ibid. 3 Ibid. 25 a, b. 
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ovo stad pane yo oxdodar soxadse wap abpy sax 15 
nbd toma axnade on Pindy ain by waynm nm pas we 
wibs Sa peapds nade xnr oda parwds dep xo S33 axn> xan 
Rov 72 AMyo abxp xno mxdxpo om pnprads ndxp xo yi inane 
72 ya mane ma Adds yes AK nanods ox 
bp jor ‘Spode pry 20 
ma say? wo Sue pe annsde acta adie Sep + odandse adapnde 
Sy remy pads See po myanads pe too) eyed soe an 
r neaned panm Susm xindse Sy py pmo pray axonds 
ND yoa nana 7x arp ‘Rnb axed pinn “dim axonbs 
axa oxds “dy mtmeads [aran}nedse jo pnprads anisi 25 
PRD ya woe Ad an yd Tb1 sow pndxe an yor w 
sane ‘Sy rdtxan> arandss Sag yo axyods: apnde xd 
sy oe arom Sy Sudad $9 1° oS stds So ww seeds 


(Leaf 3 recto) 
ama Sedo mina Zenpo pst map woew say awn dy po by 
ead a sox pndsprer ondayenr apd panady ix anise 
Sep xp axonby pipnn *p smog oa de Sbahe anyr pnd 
mba sey) xo Snoa ady sawnoe pe pnds ann day sopbxon 
2 MSY SAND’ PE INTO NUNAK IP NWO INN oy? Ndp 5 
770) xopd[x JO 7)8D NPI ANT) DPI D'DM pands nnpn 
mexde yo tS pO AANA TID ANP) WD ToD dywa 
nyo as pds pn mox> opsnds sy a mee Od SND 
yo Siap>S smpxnynor nodes qedde ansds moonde 
Sano’ xDD smbbs Sypa aby Srapods xp joo nn 
y py wd ono oOorde “Sy myte ND ppr Sy NEN 7a 
nx pddnn om md aba Syw ornsnds idxp sophs xn by 
sormaoK x Sy yd aA owe KD dD Pnawa 
“yxy i yo 733° xT x02 wpPdd And. sya om add aNd jo 
SEPM TPL NTT D yr we DD pea Tyde pe md dip ba mde 
tao wide ody padmy prod pet ar ow 5a xd pyde np 


_ 


°o 


~ 


5 










? Ps, xxxvii. 11. ? Rosh Hashana, 21 b. 3 Ibid, 22a. 
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saa passe Sm pybse oy pya pa yy 21D Ip IN oAyey 
‘HYMN NOY NIT aN pe RIINND "BH? yo "Sy ayp 

Sy my) seid soe my xp Sepa ‘Sy aie So xno 

dap? n>? nd pre pYpoMd NNW ND YD IT NON BN 
moyna Sxoodxa oman’ yx adm cena ep ‘Se phe naw 
momo aman nds meoxdyder Suedtde myn enn ayenibs 
same *b po’ pd pee mony nny x ep epp pdipr ix 
prods pyoo’ ade vd siawhse yx sioxds atin Seynexd adnan 
xin ‘Sy eynbs: pamden peo vdp ep ido pnnnny 

Sypy pe pmaom’ RD AD) oY YSN DY 7D DMA’ IND Od “idpdx 
“yp pandwop *b myasp ox) Sxdse mxp pr andes yp wnpp 


(Leaf 3 verso) 
sey yp tae pS Sapdse wet ya ade pmdin oy sober ode 
sy wnpp od spon xd pvym yipma Sene Say pt na 
pea yo Tay myeS aenst eos m205 : aayo ar an aaeny 
min sya mbapy $9 pn vy Spy Soy vide yb pe qe 


‘myx mys ond acto aot min oie ¢ ann dy onetode 
panadp jx sadp wos sonde pe eR De RD RT 
sand myndd moe soos Sep ana xd 66 9 + 6 mmyd snpdd 
DPB ANT nny ado xow spose xn ‘Sy potyndse sti 

PPT owe py yea ear edd ey NN Tp mB DAY MY MIND 
$3 amen we DowSx DN IP Tmo ww yen xd ow DIPID 

on max 05) YY 7 ND APD OPE ay pe DAndoD NOW 
MNT ND APD A DA ND My HyndS madpy soxnsn 
pax pr mabnands sixpods: amas ydseay ody yy 

noo amast nds sixpods: ain Sy xd tiny vdapr xd 
mos) mb mn ped) ma2 A ADD IPN ND 'D NIM 

29 5s xe eta indnds op annw xp dyn i om 
yop dx winpode Any Ain oAyp yD NOI TON NID 

yoy x2 np yroninds npr Siw ana ppnn nn xn 
prox Sipbse wt pxdna ‘Sy Sy ons + spy Jaw Na 19 


1 Rosh Hashana, 25 b. 
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3) oom sna xox sophx er Ane appn’ 12° 2d 20 
prnasd ann ‘Sy smynds nntyp. peo 1d) syn myena 
ata 8255p onde sppbse x axnyx ‘aon xo we 
by Sibadey Sdads ip sonst xo mtnyn ndyd mow 
pnbdipd sygn myxos xm ove SN NNN DAN 

wTipp wane oy opm 52) wp WIN PT MD WNT 25 
‘msm xt xD vy pea NN NIM * enpD 
npr ws apo ein Sy pep? yby a aooys Sip saxo 


xa 


Fragment T-S. 10 K 1, paper, two leaves, size 20 x 12 cm., 
representing the remainder of a controversial tractate by a 
Karaite directed against certain statements made by the 
Gaon R, Saadyah relating to the calendar question. 


(Leaf x recto) 

I'D OY RDI DPN WT Ny 
:27293 “YN Oy 

sb) xx nwyo mpY AIM 
nyyn mppinds vp idxp on 
say bye abaw wom sna 
toypp Synp mBAND nwa 

10 Sip Sua’ anxawx sap 
Sep x xd mbxan moe Sip 
ND"! 13D IND AyD mp 
owynds mina ya spp Syn 
spades tit pe ype po Sup 
Spy reds xp tphy mbxan 
mdse sotayn’ od pea ate nb 
3 xonay Sue Ay x2 


Lal 


° 


3 pe vp mpapdse sop Sxbndaa 15 


1 Rosh Hashana, 24 a. 
§ See Tosephta Rosh Hashana, II, 1. 


2 Ibid. arb. 
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(Leaf 1 verso) 
xrwed min pyosnbs x2 ran> 
sspbndey mppindsr mawobe *p 
yo 3 ynany od) ova nvm 
$3 snobs ann pb ty aye ION 
xnebxsp mdi xp yp. inane 
Sip NYIND pride max 
paxatbs ans xp ‘pnd Sy xd 
pean To +p aaobe pe Syp ix am 
men) Ad ora 5°) °p NODpN 
‘nn xx dy sn Ads’ xd mp 
b Sxpy ppndn piaBoxd xws 
Mpa sober pry xpatined 
won *p mby xpedeop 
meadap ono dade 755 yop 
x Sy von bd pnd pvp pe 
PT AUNT IINYN IP DAI 
(Leaf 2 recto) 
Sey xd te wn say pNpT 
sbxp saws nm yo 755 ‘bx 
momxdxa snnwhs ann Ix 
we moxds pa 757 Kee xndp 
yoyp win ‘Sy onan’ xd ix 
myn mownde ‘» mMIDT IP ND 
Bap sibs pprebs mn jo 
"22 N77 so NOMNDIDD 
sasds ata ay xd moxd a5 
NT) PINION AND ND °D 
we Soa acta vSy sods pws 
map eer bye ad po 
omabxp ninay pray yx Sxp 
oma S55 pnd wp xs 

“NW P'NPT TNT IDNYK TP 15 


1 See Harkavy in his Appendix to Graetz, History (Hebrew translation), 
IH, 495. 
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(Leaf 2 verso) 

mowods °D DT ND) wn 

y27 omNd sazbx xan 3 
napds: pdm yx mined pra px 
X IND Mn mMDdN AW KDd 
x ano xpd) sony DIpdy 
x pdm pe ond mere Dopo 
ppp awn ‘yr yrs Sy napby 
spade vSy xndxdme ism 
syndy NIA DT NDS jRD dD 
pnd pda paxnn’ wea xd 
sawn Sy xox nao Sabie 
my moe pyt maxed aim 

oor xodp nsdxoods nypr 
moods nny xo ‘Sy nnd 
pipos ana xody ywanphs daxd 
poy yds sane pad opdox 


XI. 


Fragment T-S. 10 F 1, parchment, consisting of two leaves, 
size 20x17 cm., written in a square Rabbinical hand, and 
representing a piece of the Sepher }7pB7 75D of R. Saadyah. 
Lines 10—20, leaf 2 recto, and the whole of leaf 2 verso 
correspond with the contents of the next piece, the colophon 
of which gives the name of the Gaon. 

(Leaf 1 recto) 


momebs nmin yep poo oe pep fy 
* RID NAY NAD Wy MedD Ans 
dy mee Bonds bepr sy amaray arnadse dypd 
sex sox ma oat sor 3d amen pew 

13) me Sua ow oy ny iNT BD AyD Sy 
b5 ody ade mien 3 AOD NNN jRD 


1 See Mechilta (ed. Friedmann), p. 93 a. 
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7D PRB ANTRNd dn worn je ay $3 AD 
xoy ‘ovdonds and sasdon px poo’ ain 
mors xb xaydony mom xd ee nen pe 

xa pyd xara maw ay donde Spd + ew 
mn py mn yds prone pe wD ANP OTT IN 
or avn Seynd en on ine pone ade Syn 
Sondss mp pe Tem aunsde ped we wd 
mam aware ‘Se sox maa abd amp adn xd 
oryn ado voy ap sens np Sy spam aya 
min dy 25) may xd pono nm xd ndipo 
xmyds non abyd xnamex nd Sipe ae on 

mon ayn ps xn ms 02 M7 Sep xor Tb mdde 
nop mmaydse 2 yy me ton ped iy Thay 

ay xo dp antdn onde sods atm po nn 


(Leaf 1 verso) 

xa ' ttn ed onde sroxdse jo nin xo ‘indy 
TINNY INIPRI IN WAI IN NNY NI NID 

mn yO Tne yaayny adi smyoyo nda w 

Se py xd spands orn aps aprdybs sods 

mas oyxn ‘a xin Sno op amy sp xonp 

smopon mprdap odie ode mime nypip soa *Sy oo 
px os ary Sepp ‘pwd and xo nd Sepp 
espords mtn qo yoo Say nd Sp aren tby 

bap Sapy qbap yo snydx stn adsn sp Sepp 
nit dion xt 13 pAbipd eww mop Sapy ody 
NTH ANNA wprt xd NNN TAY NP 

INN NEP ITT MPS ine NIDA AN AN Tand 
75 sya md Ox taynd %S mon on md oe 

nme 933 nyt p> Be tn tn nayd 

*KOpT NOP my a3 > Be wn Taynd yD 
1nd5 momdd oxomeds atin 2 oyna me xd) 


? Baba Mezia, 93 b, see also 106 a. 2 Isa. xxxi. 4. 
5 Baba Mezia, 93 b. 
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NTN) RDI ATION Dn “OW ONIN yD 
sae po ae Sy ayends jon orden a3 
pnd 328 DN moxD DD Asm Adm ydxpp 
sina Ta) x5 Abr pe xmanmey ond 755 


(Leaf 2 recto) 
nb wie sow sow * nds wo amp pido 
syynonds xox ‘dx jo xm pds asia 
Top Semedee yo San vy indie jo nd pads xdp 
pndypd yr nn $3 ppp Sipdea nd pony xd 
pd ‘NYE OXY DIN Ww NB_P IM ON 
+ FID IDI MWS AWS wes wet Ndvp> md 
wt nds mS pp mo oxw Iw Dw 
WON BN ANIL ANOS WED ID "pKa 
men 55) Sinn xpyo np ‘aber sy Sew 
wy Enda md pp xd aenaa + by 
xodp ny madxon tp adm ie Nowe yt 
pe arp do’ pe Tay Sepnow prods nin 
sox van Ox Bonds Spd moon Sapn Sap» 
van ow sin ydy pbadao mie men baw 
moynn ine man Nd coy 4 oe ndwn ox 
wer 2 y5y Spad xde ydy orpnnd myaw 
spaxdse pray xd pe NN YY DIP YIN 7d 
andn abypy mays mas xdxp ad mon xp 
mw 3 ade Abnnoy xb pe nae 
mypox pd xp amie xd xdxp nd abn xp vy 20 


(Leaf 2 verso) 


me xdee nbd oy pa aa asin 753 1p md pep 
dandy Sipd sda mby mon xd noxndee 
mS ayed wxdpy sue mon 13 93 735 


1 Baba Mezia, 34 a. 
2 The source of this passage is unknown to me. 
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x omp dad md py aman xcqont xan 
set yds and an ed Be ant mpd ane 5 
xp nad amy sora Jota 75m pynd oon 
mS dee Samd em 15 md) pow way soon p23 
D'py Min) 1 NT AR wd an 
pTNKOIp wy Bonds anoox NOB } TOWN 
yInY jx 2” OP TY MIN) OID TA 
poxnds Sy xd Tdxnbs ody mena mtn ix ede 
xy pps xdy poindsx op pr xd pornbie prod 
‘ppwos Sy wyn xd abd sep xd ony 
n boop xvn xd 
mynbs pron nbs 15 

née anosn mx yon 
9b Smpy xainon 
NTNDYD 
pox mabxp yon 


° 


—] 


XII. 


Fragment marked T-S. 16. 69, parchment, two leaves, con- 
taining various matter written in different hands. The 
following piece, with the exception of the first line, is 
written in an ancient square hand with a turn to cursive, 
and probably represents a portion of the pan 75D by 
the Gaon :—. 


soe ee * Oy po wp ode sy Sew vax Ox 
po xd ena md po xd aaa dw mon So 
madxoo ‘bp Abn pe Now yD Now * Rds md 
ndp’ 7x Int Sxpnox pods noye xodp ayn 

men yao wn on bx p> AoxSon 53" Sxpy me amp 5 
soy 39 Ox adbwo oan der in dy phadan ime 
Sand xd yby sronnd ayaw ym amina nan xd 


? Baba Mezia, 83 a. 
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see Sx pay ads onan we orp ye yo ten + ny 
nasi andin adpy mays max xdp nd adn xp 
xdxp nd adm wo dy mmx cea paendss Adnnoy adie 
32 a8n 59°» md pep mya od xo ate xd 
wbaa my nom xd pombe i dee adds oy pa 
mS omayed oxdipy ae xonm 39 13 xa7 Sd pd 
mopd in vows mbpw xan xtont aman 
pa 792 75m yynd von xo ad an > oe an 
15 va 5 my pow oy von a * xpna ind am 
mS dee vom ot waa tnd an md ox Sond 
Pp yy don 5x anmox NOD * Own DY Mine 
YIN’ 7X 3D DP TY MINTIN) DDI TIT OT NDP 
naan ds Sy xb aoe Se sby mine ata pe de 
ny xd) pp» xdy mon *p pr xd pawn bx p> xd 
sp xen xd pawns Sy wyn xd spd ayn xh 
mddx qos ayn Se oxsmx ndoo vi aan xdy 55 
xamoyn qb Sax 6 + + + ano 5 ae xanoon 
toa abo pa et + + Se an pow made yon 2; 

mo: ee * ma Sys 

mot tt tt Se pps 

Ys S| 

mynob * * + + + yD 

nov ja my © + + + 9 wonebe 


XIII. 


Fragment T-S. 8 K 3, one leaf, paper, size 17 x 14 cm., 
written in a square hand with a turn to cursive. The MS. 
represents a fragment of a polemical work by the Gaon 
R. Saadyah against the Karaite Daniel b. Moses Al Kumsi, 
of the eighth century, one of the first successors of Anan’. 


' See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, V, p. 209, and Weiss, Zur Geschichte der 
judischen Tradition, IV, p.116, note 11, and the reference there to Pinsker. 
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As far as I remember nothing of the existence of such a work 
was known till now, whilst the sudden breaking off of 
our MS. makes it impossible to say what the special object 
of the Gaon’s attack was. The recto of the MS. contains 
the following colophon :— 


panad m AnyD 
32 jnDn 
jaan Ps 
Py pa Ao 
(Leaf 1 verso) 
NON JOw3I 
MY AWA WRI AMY 39 1D IOX ASD 
‘2 Ww wTdN NIT NyID ID > DeNTP 
way qa dwn wn pate do7bp sox 
neo 33 Swot mse an awe ep neyp * * ts 
2 ommena opm nx Sownd wpop yt 
wexn nyt aaydy yipnd oad me nna 
> Mwy omdnn swKsd wID WR 
pvdsyo avy 12 ew ‘pnp mn enn nx tney[D] 
PWR *ADSNA JID Iwo (1) oN * * TW * * 10 
Sen a may '> wpm pwd mx pap KN *D 
nbyor maw ov wy yao pan Sy spxn awe 
ains> nyeds my ov wy p30 ody soKN 79 
Sapndy mow omwy j305 pepo MT x[w> xd] 


XIV. 


Fragment T-S. 8. 232, parchment, one leaf, size 14 x 16 cm., 
in a square hand, contains various jottings, of which the 


1 The MS. is very faint in this place, and this word may also read w3. 

? This would suggest that Daniel also wrote a mov 'c, but it may also 
be a mere quotation from his Sepher ha-Mizwoth. 

3 x Chron. xxvii, 25. 
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following has bearing on our subject. I doubt greatly 
whether this R. Saadyah is identical with the Gaon of this 
name. 


sind ayw 0 5¢ mmyD w39 TADS RYD 

pow inven youny ayn aody naw 

saa wp saa Asn S$am pdema 

oven Senen yr via ow wones Sen op 
PDINNWYO NX) DIMOMN AX WIT 5 


XV. 


Fragment T-S.6 F 21, paper, one leaf,size 9 x 14cm., written 
in a cursive hand, representing the remainder of a work by 
R. Saadyah on the “Classification of the Law under twenty- 
four Headings,” with a commentary by R. Samuel b. Chofni. 
Perhaps the latter is in some way connected with the 
myon ’D attributed to the last Gaon of Sura?. 

(recto) 
NON JHOWS 
nannds ox ndny ids menby syoan xan 
pop 53 myodsx mp pop Sf ‘myads ayo aq 
2 58t pn 73 pra Seow ap Aypana “oy 
sap mbps xm avy myn xm Side oppde 5 
scm avyn xd myp ads popbyy : pax nx 
mynds 35x popdsr i vans ods 7b mm xd ndips 
Spiny jeoree RD pT pry20 npr *B na nds 
yn DIA yD Inpdy md ps om ayy non and 
made mynd tbe popbsr :nmron ony by 10 
popdsr :auan xd mbps xtm jror 55 op 
myy20 moo *D made mynd Ads 


1 See Harkavy, Studien u. Mittheilungen, III, p. 5, about the ann> 
peor. 
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(verso) 

mide wo Sond yy Sea etm prods mvxpo 
py ond adips smyn nan oy ‘Sx anvinds 

nbypa aywonds paxoxds yy fy Sono 

myynbs bx popdar jy nawn manny ond ** not 
aan xd mdips etm pon npr 55 «bp mpmdoy 

$s) max van ‘Sx tnyy pop idx popdsy popos: xam 
omy meds *p Sxpy pon mri 555 em Sindy op 
maads mynd abs popoey my '* op nya $53 
mbypy sytin pty pty ads xt jean 55 ww 

‘» mass mynds Abe oppdar :qy73 myn xd 
mbypa adds ma ede andes tm pryap pean 
momddsy minds nbs pppbsr 2 mwa ony wy 


XVI. 


Fragment T-S.6 F1, paper, twenty-six leaves, size 
13xgcm., in a cursive hand. The contents of the MS. 


are mostly liturgical, except the following lines, extending 
over pp. 5 and 6, containing among others a passage from a 
work (?) of the Gaon on the various degrees of forbidden 
marriages |. 
by syn “ponds ip iy pracnpdee pun Sao 
227 px ads mpdon ayn ann “935 
mys Txp once Sy ode aa yer an 
[Aja xnx dx pytods mnap p> Spa cabs na xn ND 
‘oon a7 Sy woe mn iat yy Tb43 ey 5 
pdiyn ssnaow omp im te atinds ve ma ern 
smbsr yoxds Sand syndndx ob aman om 
Amd an ‘oon at Sy sayn Sxp xnays 
Ay we yyan xd ands nbyp ae 
‘oanbs sdap mands wp aeod> prdpads aa pe jo 
mnA jo myo nawa san npdsn pe jo 5 


' See Weiss, Zur Geschichte der Tradition, col. iv, p. 156, and references 
there to Pinsker. See also Poznanski, J.Q. R., X, pp. 243 and 259. 
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4x navn psd na» »> ww ands Sips ode 
We AND DD AYP pre pO TM WE WT Apa oy 
NION NIN WD WT AIAN Nd wD AI TT 
mdypa syed mo pe 757 mye cine Hyde ans 
orden poadss in my “a °D 
y/33 ADMD pra Myo 35 Sep 
sins 55) xm! Tronnds pods 
pin sade ayop om Sede yo ayes 
‘9 nemp aan xd mp Sp aynonds 
mm AXp Aynoy on mepdsx aa ya xo 
manndss Sia Sap pea pea xo vSy yp xd 
7 Joa mx SSnn 5x mp Sep maynnds a ade 
mynond yx adap wnds io ayy xin 
Ss 955 yo ow ada mm nae nD 
wx mp ainseds naxip 
‘awa oxy 52 5x wr 
mim Adpoxo mon) mansp prwy A”’> m 
ana) xaanex > ped xndsp bx jo sayye 
55m node fiaxnpdsy Sydn na[eJod xnaxns 
wee nee oye Aaynnds The min 3x55 snot 
xnbap xp ayyx mF) Jmoy nes 5x1 “ps 
xd wo nnds Ssdd Sb ahr xd 
ponds Ssandse ody pin wx nee aap 
ma awe Ser mp Sep mds Ads onda bee 
neve pe de xmdap nds yo ayye om /2 “pr 
bab Sy pain aber star ede Sade ody pan woe 
yy ‘my pa jnnnn xd xp Syxp anpxsds by 
pane smn npr xmd mtb xd adap onde jo 
yous Foxy eax on mp Amxsdyy Sxbn np 
ayy om) 42) 2own xd sor ner mp Sxp note 
xd ipds moa pxdue xd ptpn xo yy yD 
MOANN NARS PAY AN n NOW RYN 
yo ww dr apda wind od snows xox) 
piden mardse 0 m3 ADD 

VOL. XIV. Q 
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XVII. 


Fragment T-S.8 H 5, six leaves, paper, size 15 x II cm., 
written in a cursive hand, and representing the remainder 
of a liturgical MS. containing Piyutim for the Passover. 
The following represents the recto, and a portion of the 
verso of the third leaf. 


(recto) 


SF sop pad Sie pos 
anindy pndpy Spbpd Sp ay by ars 
spd nwar dewnd innga 
sond invents widwa ond 
tony ar Sy ar seapr 5 
mivind meds po Ry 
mindad Sx mya pen pen 
mand owdyor paart orpdys 
meay pps oo) 
waynwo oy wend wp myn ro 
wayoo wean dy Jaw ryt 


(verso) 
mo Dy nw AD YI DYN 
rymaa pan 55 xb 


5 


XVII. 


Fragment T-S. 8 H 2, four leaves, liturgical, paper, size 
17X13 em., written in a cursive hand. The following 
represents the verso of the second leaf (a primary Selicha 
to the Fast of Gedaiah) and the recto and verso of the 


third leaf :— 
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(Leaf 2 verso) 


St ayo 4S amdp 

sMNEN MD RN JwM we mdax 
sex nde no aN PI AWD 
nenbwa oyna wy NRA oy 

*ppdsa onpoy pn DON 
*ppbm wa) wp yD) 
‘pp ova wp sw mee 2p? 
‘opm 72 mda ha Any dan 
oon sin pasa nds ww 
pam oon. pond Asian Sox 
:pP9NA PII NPS p33" 


(Leaf 3 recto) 

2 prea ayo wand pido 

[ov]e> we Set Tt tay SpE ROY 
finn ne 3a S90 Sp 43 395 

‘yy apn ypin ‘Sy 42 Anon 


(Leaf 3 verso), 


Donn dws 
sndanaby sand nan wide} qnensp 
1 PR PNININ *379 WDM PR 
you np ps pdm ‘ap 
f2 %Oy PIN YI *y 9 
NII IW ND wy ‘PMN 
Spm py “pmavn doy 1 
nyp wey "py * pnNdE2 
peyns AY Dr pnw 
spmbyao no by ty? 1 10 


Q2 
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XIX. 


Fragment T-S.8 H 3, paper, size 18 x 14 cm., written in 
a cursive hand, and reading as follows :— 
apy pa maw wR AyD Sy 150d mwpr 
595 
nonin wend 595 xen sins 7125 9 son Ans 
149) 429 S50 man mann 53 Sy adn monan $5 Sy 


XX. 


Fragment T-S.8 H 6, paper, one leaf, size 18 x 16 cm., 
written in a square hand, and contains the colophon— 


55 St myo aa5 maby 


with the name of the owner 
Siow den say 


whilst the verso reads— 
samy wand vdan 
yndan chy ‘py nnpn sney * 
249) 40) 5x omavm ‘ny? on o3 


XXI. 


Fragment T-S.6 H1, the remainder of a collection of 
hymns, consisting of two leaves of a quire, of which the 
middle pages are missing, paper, size 14 x 10 cm., reproduces 
in the last two lines of leaf 2 verso the following words :— 


" St mye pad 
395 °5 pan’ ap oan px mTOR 32 
with which the MS. breaks off. 


1 See Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, p. 95, No. 5. 
* See Zunz, ibid., p. 96, No.6, 8 Cf. Zunz, ibid., p. 98. 
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XXII, 

Fragment T-S. 8 H 1, consisting of six leaves, paper, size 
15x 10cm., strongly cursive, probably representing a 
Machsor for the Day of Atonement. The following piece 
reproduces the contents of the first leaf, recto (beginning 
with the ninth line from the top) and verso. 


(recto) 


SF mayo isnt Aone 

mbpn 302‘ IN NII NII 

naw ndva * ton AYAM 

nwt * tye Nd wR 

ya> 477: TD pon Sw 

ymxdpo ayy mpon ¢ ot Sapa 
may ps tf BN yS 
ny Son 6 6 tt tome mbna 
WOON WN 3's EHV 


(verso) 
“MINAS. DX AAW *° Mnawn3 


poyd p>dwor may was 
Sam proms wads 9S ¢ min 
‘ynawnD mPpy IND TY 
mbip * indy pax IR TD 
yon dy say ‘anbuo py dm 
pep sindms mead 
op "y MpIy ‘Anos paw 
aenp ‘money 5a (2) 982 
‘ANNI OP MP Np 
samme See ayn 
san Syn ban ando pyow 
sow dy mn sw eM 
wm * * y Simon ‘anno 
me pet 5 saps xyon 
sb be + + Ip? Jow '9 
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XXII. 


Fragment T-H.8 H 4, paper, six leaves, size 16 x 10 cm., 
representing the remainder of a hymnal to Purim, written 
in an ancient square hand with a turn to cursive. The 
following piece forms the contents of the first leaf. 


: (recto) 
33 OND pI 


bo bx 
synd swpdae twa word onyde 
xdom3 syn snp bx °3 iawn nada 
ovpn Sets pron *d yen ond 
syne 2a 59 Sy 35m aan ae DD 
mad axed opin bain oan 
set nana mpsnd Sam; asim 
mo ner vvdy2 xd mr: ant apa 
nS poy von sand paw 
qwws odo: axr 3329 Nt In 
xd min nam: pytoa $25 ad xda 
ond a5 wa: oyinnd rad ary 
may xd s pyenn pin pa 725 
:oytrm Ao’ xd DIN OANA TND 
:mwon vy yyea 3S pin wp 
‘soi ¢mwnd Ana op * yn 
(verso) 
sme pop mawn xdy ad. xd 
mado by weby paw wna sity 
im Ana nap os nerdy 
monn myn ATy : manend 
spn xd wap : 272 AND An 
29 :nsboo ‘paw oy inn3 
smabon yr abd swoyn yam 
sp ‘Sms ay nny ‘nose 


ra) 


MW DN syn He 
hale bt 
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py *S opp s oye MuawN 
MN sD YT oY AYN OVID 10 
sorynd xdan oye po3 
soywyy sd spy pews jon 
1 =’) bobs 


This is followed by a hymn of wan. 


XXIV. 

Fragment T-S. 8. 233, parchment, one leaf, size 13 x 
18 cm., written in a square hand, and representing the 
colophon of a liturgical work (containing private prayers) 
by R. Saadyah. 

5a Se lay ee eS 
* pyre typ xd pombe py ss 

* + py ean 5x aby Sy novpn xpi aD NINIIN’ * 

+ + + pmena Sx pe nop op ve aby bea joo xnaw 
s+ 6 6 bye yyy op mann 757 yroa px) NAINDD NTT 5 

» + + ob Swe Se nn npn moe RIND MDDN TD’ 
* + msb mby gyn ody medan Sx sno Sy pma’ ** 
yorpnos prey W785 snp 2 vy yn ad p> °° 
noo ede porn Se sow ixay yo Javad Ins 

* + + payor addy soma axnsdx on» 10 
43 asyp mands ox xD Aden 
yo pmby Sx eames mow p35 Aor 
aynods ox pon tnd i Se maby 
* + map ond wor pee yD ww 

+ egy gp opetdse nbs rs 


XXV. 


Fragment T-S. 8. 234, parchment, one leaf, size 12 x 
1oem. The recto contains a colophon written in a square 
hand of the year 1061, whilst the oan on the verso is 
written in a rather different cursive hand. 
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(recto) 
BD mpnna Np 


axnods ox axdy pan 


mans ‘nay % aasby 
* ee 3 7 939 93 My 
mow pvade nya 3 mow 5 
my nme Ow MRD 
pers novia mss 
away mewn mw 
yon ow ma jaan 
‘+ ayhen myer m[xo] 10 
+ + + aed ae 


(verso) 

Si myo “a5 snpy ) -yopn 
JD :N7 yo AYR nn spor we *d pre ondde 
ree ee DyOL REN ord ABINYD NIN ND 
+++ ppd ww van adds mow qox tadp op 


XXVI. 


Fragment T-S. 8. 235, parchment, one leaf, size 17 x 
15 cm., in a square hand, and has on the recto a colophon, 
and on the verso the well-known poem on the number of 
the letters of the Old Testament. The MS. seems decidedly 
of a very ancient date, and greatly guarantees the 
authenticity of this piece disputed by some scholars’. 


(recto) 

napods AIM TNT 
mMYD WII APN 

S$} momo pe 

sinan Se jad 
[P]ny’ p53 j2 aA 
°°) * S¥SF ppm jinn 


Cf. reference in Landshuth’s Amude ha-Aboda, p. 299, but our text 
agrees with none of the editions. 
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(verso) 
DRT AyD pa w39d HD 
wosm a a vy 6 * py ima nannde 
app (1)°%33 boa yp 35 Ane Ty 
+ xndwe 
Smpn apr by nwe oa poo Sax 
"993 2 AN nay + IP wy 
*pnan WON’ onDI9 * oan Xd na 
ona enna ‘oma’ * * 8k po 
say pad pe MD oy Ss 
sat pessa tas * * *oonpp 55 
‘mova pws ttt 
Dy OV Ayam 8 8 8 *opAN (man 
Bnywn ows RAM CIM 
me * Diem jwAI wT jor * Edy 


XXVII. 


Fragment T-S.8 K 1, paper, one leaf, size 17 x 12 em., 
written in a square hand with a turn to cursive. The recto 
represents the colophon of a codex once in the possession 
of a Head of the Dispersion, Daniel b. Solomon (about 1165) 
of Bagdad, and afterwards (1175) owned by Jacob b. Eli, 
probably a brother of Samuel b. Eli, the head of the school 
in the same place!. The codex contained various pieces by 
the Gaon R. Saadyah and the Gaon R. Samuel b. Chofni. 


(recto) 

met mds oes Set 5 

w we Spr amds wren 

men Sea i> “Sy 32 apy bp Se Spnow 
an> 1 Sy axnsdsx etn Sone 


} See Graetz, Geschichte, vol. VI, p. 276. 
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wa awww soxn mews kn 5 
IND) P33 ‘OYD RD wD 
:m> 'mon> mano mysaw* * * oe 
way r[n}o Aan mowoNds kN 
Nn) $35 IN 72 pea jaan Seow 

b3 vor pred aioe memodse *p 10 
pea jon Seow moan many’ 
$33 pra mon [Saxo xnaddss adapo 
1° °° See cam Sympdee pobre wdc ema 
Seiow mpoy &ND ‘DDD 

ox pubs mabe Sy mp ty mt os 
nb j'D WOM BP! 
$36nn ayy V2 $n yon ormd 
yor 31095) 3905S var nash 
pina nbp jo) 

PIM) PIn 20 


On the verso, which is written in a different hand, the 


first six lines run as follows :— 
(verso) 


maandsx 54 br 
‘Sy mornnds xmade myo Sxp 
ynmw ADM> yaynds ond jo wnDN 
mbsx yO MNPNEM) Pay) ANN ony 
mba 7D MNPNEY) pray AYys oTdN 5 
SON) NANNTD ATID pny on 


XXVIII. 


Fragment T-S. 12. 722, parchment, 1 leaf, written in 
square with a tendency to cursive. It comes from a codex 
representing the commentary of R. Saadyah to Isaiah. As 
we see from the colophon, dated 1031, the codex belonged 
at one time to Josiah the son of Aaron the son of Josiah. 


1 See Aruch, s. v. OY, Where it seems that R. Hai wrote a treatise on the 
muna >. It is not known to me that R. Saadyah wrote on the same 
subject. Cf. also Halachoth Gedoloth, ed. Warsaw, 138 a sq. (beg. of Halachoth 
Bechoroth), Midrash, Lekach Tob (ed. Wilna), Numbers, 83 b sq. 
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Another colophon above this in larger ornamental letters, 
but as I believe, of a later date, tells us that the codex was 
in the possession of Jacob son of Job. There are also 
written in contemporary Caroline minuscules the Latin 
words tdcio esaye prophete. This is the first time I have 
found a non-Semitic title on a fragment coming from 
the Geniza. 
(recto) 

“NDI NT 

apy ‘39d 

33 “3nn 

e+ 9 omy 0%) ye 

(2) ox indy wy 


Na AMD WAN NIN ye” pIND Ar po 
+68} Samm wR’ AD pID IMP py Im2 MOND 
pm ye rw wa Non Adyon prax 4p 
mIw3 JOD Astw msws wyyd novo 

pps MyIIN Mow NT AY NIV" AYTIPA 


soy [naa ayy > nny oye mxo yan 
meee? anos sows mand wor pipon 
pew * °° od) pow mwa mend) pands 
py nbn pop ** * * oy nada ans 
yweseee pbn(t) 


rere ee 6 6 OS mybynonds axn 
rere bee © Sm monde ano 
++ 9 aby adds an moxyo nea 
se + sae xd) JpMy ND PID ONIN * 
‘3 xp smgom onde sonds a 
* + re mbt wma “Sy Sade Sy ann ° 
wo xd meow See omen andra vy ° 
wy be yep wp Se tn my je 2d Syn 
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sy prot dx wood) ¢ sp wp xd mop Seo nb pon ann jo x 
yp Sx xt x ¢* ¢ mo om ene payee Sey nad Seo mixo jo Tonp 
xmAxansd ovdonds para $x nd noxp eos netde ame 53 yp 
oo 55 mwy © cone Sxpr mans p Ay) NOD) AMD SN NIN NID 
+ mbea xd nbc 53 nbip adow 353 yor ap oye “2 195 b 
6666 by Son sym +55 awy Sp sya -w aps ods ot’ 
eee poy yoo made Sey si Ser atm be yy cunop yen * 
sey moe mpd Se moo tx and mino 5x yo anwran 4 
pot * yp Sea petands pov soe 53 pxynppay peor Br IND 
py ana dp nbyp xp dip bx nox yobs mn ans bx ° 
ree es ee byp gy aysemp ma abyp pov sddd an apo * 
see ppp Sipbes pnb nt om axa an dyn pov ix 
see eee ee my namdyn op xpd mpnd> xb non po avo 
saynds mpman eds yx nd an xpsr far Sx at) Anes ¢ * 
soar opp dip 5x2 959 yor Say 53. ond marr dae yn 5x1 ocay 5 * 
yr i do dyn a Sy sate yan spans $x pomp mand pA tS 
+9 9 yy SBD ro pRMaDB * nnd) mrad oo wy mn Sy qe’ 
6 gay any Sy wt bya pre voeyt tder say andr yp nd 
#966 Oe op sepa mira dads Se yayds yon 6 * 2 po axn’ 
69 by gp mom Se pea te pop] medyn io * > ond pe on * 
onde Sse tor sop dx Sadar pan Sete ty Sea me tie mbvap * 
+++ Oe5 pono oxy Noon be ont? Se meds np * NDB mn * 
eee eg yys Sy aoe cp nm ppp wos bx aie xd ay’ 
reece get adds peda + oa) sen acta ed) oan Sx ae yp 
eee eee tae gaep md ynondS snp sy + * eo onpnd pix ' ¢ 
xx noo pp rondo x Spare Se gt Sp xn 55 
666 Ob» 3g Sern ss opw Sa e+ + om onmedynoe * 
++ bx app Sy ana per to mp te ee + mbxnbe 
eee gay Seow typ toad ayeio we op won 553 * 
++ nme yar protos Sap wea onde es Sp ae: 
sees emp oxone Sy TIpNp wp ON AD 
sorpm oes esp pars Sb bp nepr sp eeee’ 
| |), 
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XXIX. 


Fragment T-S. 12. 723, paper, one leaf, size 26 x 16-5 em. 
(writing 21x 11-5), written in an ancient square hand, 
probably not later than the eleventh century. The writing 
is much faded in many places, but enough is left to show 
that it represents the remainder of a letter addressed to the 
Gaon R. Saadyah by a pupil of one of his disciples’. 
The burden of the letter is, in its present defective state, 


impossible to ascertain. 


bib spr evi 

bibp $5 ony pp v9 
Sdpo mb ody pap 
:Owo ost? 
Ce) ny 
24 xdy db 

A’ nm medpo 

RIOD DET 

FDNY 72 MAD "TR 
ytrn 52525 aon 
sya) nmw ns '> 
MDD DYD PRY 33 
mony xd oind 53 jn 
pose BI 
meee eee nt 
manor any inodsxd snobs 
nana S53 7nd xt 
sano 53 pt 

sa7 Sind soyn 55 
P7DTK INK TR ND 
*ém° SQym3 ‘yn yfind Dwr DN 
nydyon mya pt: 
teup xbmc e 


° ° . 


(recto) 

Sbya onyay ppro 
bib) spo 593 nawo 
bubynd ¢ + wa qe 
:SSxn yi awn 
Aun onyy 

RONNAI IM 

ADIN * nys 

RDOYD ‘on 

ADID IN ID Iw 

yw 72 (7) WON 

yt 37 wx 

NIT JO WD NNT 

mums wo * pap wpdy 
AIYNN TYR TR 
nfm + wo m3 
may NN wHp jn 
meee NTE 
ree bones’ 
(Oa > 
nan nx y3nd mp sox 15 
sayn’ Sse wren (2) wwe 
snp * by 
nwdp nao dy iy 


1 Below, verso l. 3. 


10 
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(verso) 


Te Tw aw nena Nd (?)etnns (#)AN III 
S03" N12 INNIN syp wad mow 
se avny mbon nen ox yndn todn 
‘IND NNT PN ++ oan nwda pay 
nyay awna wn fp meee snvdar Jnwd> OR 'D 5 
RI WD ANN yo3 YY ts wm 
won IpDI WADA whem spr *bIbN 
* +9 bn ons wan sp Som 
yom pon pniosy ‘wad MADM 
whys (1) Tray" win  2Sn 
wa pas de ‘YEN ‘DY WRIT 
sowp omp sn Se 
(ONT Ap IND?’ * 
m$x aon mee 5- 

syoy p09 $+ + ape wen ap 72 AMD 
meeepomppe ess aed oe aMonn 
nyt yp *> WN ADSA 343 pson 
Sovn spi nnpd + * ne nen vom 
3 mdyn wns py ap ed wm 

MIN Yao MII + * wy? ody DR 
ANOKA AWN) NAD py oN (7) MD om 


XXX. 


Fragment T-S. 12. 724, two pages, size 26 x 18 cm., written 
in an ancient cursive hand, coming from a codex containing 
Responsa of the Gaonim. The following, closely written, 
begins at the fourteenth line from the top, and represents 
about half a page. A part of its contents is already known 
from the collection n2wn “yw, No. 87. It will be seen 
that our text is the more complete one, and gives the 





AUG ML, AML ALLE LARK CH LICL LG qWAUNK IG 6 eee eM 
Co UIT KUL CURCLY GORMLE URLL GUMLL MCUL LIKE IQ ne Gi ee Gee ee LAU MQ. 
KUL CUNCLE GURILE RCL NL. 6. ERM UCL CELL GN QWAUNM, BLO Clq Coll 
IQCLL CAC ALCTLL LUCIAN WAY AU UNgd CLA NEUE KUL CELL WgGe . . + be 
CCl: Gal gtLCl WNC AU AU Ui¢d NUL CUCL GLO Nt UTLdu KUL CuUKL 
AGU AGGUL NL NGL Eig GUL, WL RLAL QUILL WGtLL Ag cl KUL utied ccLl ig... . 

UWL AGQCLL WUC CUCL GUL Lig! NEG NC AU LCL MUN ILL OMILU thd UTA 
Tol AAU LRU MUTLCU TLL Guu Ligd cy cl NaLEL NG LE Mig LCL aig ECU 
Gal gchcu kl gNcg CCUG WCE Ag Gal ctkcun TAL Lok Lok Lig ign «Gaid 
GRAM GRU RL GNCG CUO RLAL GCld NUL CEL COL CU KgM@lur LIKI Llne NAL CLL dou 
TM Uc KCUKGL Gur LCL QU Lg LK CUAL IGCUL Wid Ue Wu Lu, Co. LLL 
MULE NL CUICUN BULLY Cy MOLL cduku CULL idl su al LRU cru 

TAM, UCd INCL, LOTMA, LGN GRAUINM CON Lad COLL La. . Gk Thadily G.Ccug 
TCLdl: UCL UC LOLILIGLE NL NLL CRU IC Co... bad RLL Gokice Mg 

$ getud Cq LURK Cou IoLd Til NUL Cut INMUNM cau... . 0 coal Mul Lue dad 
GuAUNM, AL LUCE fq ThiiUKl Ute CMUINE, KUIL CULL WgtLL . 6. Us Sgt 

WANGU AIL INCLU acu! TELA, tN NCL cu aut [eas]! Leni Ucid oe 
Gut. Lian cl Leck OAL I¢ 
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(08104) 


origina. 


duces merely an extract. 
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XXXI. 


Fragment T-S. 13 G 2, paper, two leaves, the top broken 
away, how size 21 x 21 cm., square hand, representing the 
remainder of a codex of Responsa of the Geonim. The 
following lines occur on the recto of leaf 2, whilst their 
contents closely recall those of Responsum 386 in the 
Teshuboth ha-Geonim, ed. Harkavy. The R. Nathan men- 
tioned here is probably identical with Nathan b. Juda, the 
grand uncle (Aluf) of the Gaon R. Sherira'. 


moon sys onrtds omits atin St psa ayo aan Syp 
ax yno an Sypy smanydse paseds ana pant xno n 55 in bs 
wnxs Td ax modsy ono anains mdina $7 ond yp 5 vse 

mooinds: sompos pany maxon mand mbadse vp monnwnds aayds ; 
y+ 6 © emp go> (7) emo “bs 


XXXII. 


Fragment T-S. 10 G1, paper, five leaves, size 22 x 19 
cm., cursive, and representing a portion of Responsa of 
the Geonim. The following piece, forming a part of the 
contents of the third leaf, recto and verso, is marked as 
No. 61 (xD) :— 

(recto) 
2—yovn Soa wiper ma aanwo pnt NA Sewn ND 
6d p> ayy 1a am ont yp ono SF ayo Sp wp ar ye 
son an dot pin NPA pd Awyo ma dy arm jora yynw ovr 5 
* op Swann row oxat ont *xnyow2 my pan went 
NON TDN CIN INNDND Ww DD AMD 45 BRI woy KYO = 
* * NIOAW YEO DND fd INN DND fd’ Tp Na AMD 4D ON TD” 


. 


1 See the letter of R. Sherira, p. 39 (ed. Neubauer). 
? Sota, 48 a. 
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pwndy oven oy raid) ods won pined poy woy wow ain 
nronn’n jam Srmiaa pope mime apy mmen ope dy 

AN W AW 13 wonwsy “Wow At box PUVA 731% Spay ms 
nypannw wt maxn> nyion par deo mypany jm pinay woo md 


(verso) 


pow) ‘2 nypano smw  Aypasy od. AION PR) MONA 3 
MUNI Oy NV! Ay! INI” NIA AN oD AON AYN 

WIDOT WDD IM prover y9p2 Tod adr ma 55 px N33 

mn > own ims yO NYO? AAw mo Sow xd ma mA oo nwyo xd 
xox ow sin ad sop xd andes pow faa wan fi 

m3 aanwey mad ayonds owtew xd aymet ove * * pnp 

‘» Sy ae xy AN weD ods Ny Ndr Wow Ime So” eAPHA 
DISK MIND 13Y BD TOW AMD 3D md INP NP b ADIT 
Myo Ara x) 


XXXII. 


Fragment T-S. 16. 310, paper, size 35 x 24 em., one leaf, 
coming from a Responsa of the Geonim, and giving a 
quotation from the commentaries of the Gaon. There are 
in the Geniza other pieces like this, and as far as I was 
able to read them superficially, they come from Rabbi 
Samuel ben Chofni. 


ayo 37 8 Owe A md xndswo soy 33 poyd ns on pont ondawen °° 

D737 WPED yD) Saw at at pw mam comd awe payd ona pon 

xn wp amowo d9 een wines poo 6 * ye Sef + pa ayo 

ty Sipe moo sinnd sows sown wa Som pigs 
()F2NW2 PION INT NTI NNWHI NIN Nee oe = 

WO PRO Ma pR Mm womy mrss tees eee eee 

Dom win Ma ays yap wn OA MI ee eee 


1 Gittim, 68 b. 
VOL. XIV. R 
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XXXIV. 


Fragment T-S. 10 G 2, paper, eight leaves, size 21 x 17 em., 
square writing with a turn to cursive, forming originally a 
part of codex of Responsa of the Geonim. The following lines 
reproduce a portion of leaf 4 verso,and represent a responsum 

- by R. Hai Gaon to the people of Segelmessa, in Africa, in 
which the name of R. Saadyah occurs. Some of its contents 
were already known from a quotation given by R. Isaac 
Abbamare in his Ittur’. 


pana Sy S¢ pas wm wot Ed moxndso 22 dew D 

xaoindsey aawnm abxewn mow men xd oo yn pan on oven 

S oan $$50 2 pam pnann yo prox mbpdon yo vain pnt 

MWD) NOD ‘hn JIN ION AN Be AA A pMtD Hy Aw nD 
sw mx wap ant 5$50 8md Sox men 5 pps sy 5 

Boney oan Oxt Sef ayo an to wand pnw meen 7d cep 

y sam ow Sin yo ow poy add pani ine on pox 

sox nor ind Soest pep > yrow xd pr Tone NIT NOM 

man 8 8 4S prow xd somo poy stam io 7d apy ona wap an 
aot od wow xdy im pam inow ovzain xd pe inne’ 10 

poyd pa wt ots wen xd ond ovDIN ION PF pa AyD 

amd en psa veddy inves Rodyt xamnr jo payd pray indvow 

mond * OX PION DND INT PROD OND yo Be 

++ py sox anawn abawn amor Sea eps moe 
yxm|apINa Nwn vom SF paar xyypp 6 8 as 

Sono pa ovyn pr ommomow bowen 8 8 tt 


1 See Mueller in his collection appended to the nwrvn/p, by R. Saadyah, 
p. 149, No. 19. 

2 Aboda Zara, 39b. 3 Shabbath, go b. 

* These dots are in the MS. 

5 See Terumoth, chap. 9. Cf. Commentaries to nyt mr Ne, § 13. 





XXXV. 


Fragment T-S. 8 J 1, size 19 x 14-2 em.(writing 14-5 x 11-3), 
consists of two quires, each numbering two leaves. It is 
written in a square Rabbinic hand, probably not later than 
the twelfth century. Their contents represent a panegyric 
of a head of the Academy of ! MDM», which fact suggested my 
giving them a place in this article, dedicated to the greatest 
master of this school. The style is strictly paitanic, both 
in its grammatical formations? and its allusive diction *. 
It is also provided, as most Piyutim are, with rhyme and 
acrostic. The latter, defective at the beginning, gives in 
the first piece, ty “yd om abun mm ‘nbd; in the second, 
beginning wow ox (leaf 1, v.), Noun Nyy ndaD WN 27 DAMIN 
sy sym; the third, beginning mx (leaf 2, v.), 17 1337 DTT3N; 
in the fourth, defective at the beginning, and commencing 
neyo ‘3 (leaf 3, r.), ‘Mm mdun wy nda[p]; in the fifth, 
beginning nN (leaf 3, v.), o772N; whilst the sixth, com- 


mencing with wx, also defective at the beginning, 
(leaf 4, r.), ny mor AM mdun ny nds naw. The Nun 
before naw formed probably the concluding letter of 737 
or jox. As to the subject of this panegyric, only one thing 
is certain that it was, as already mentioned, composed in 
honour of the head of the Academy of mpn» (or Sura?) 


1 This vocalization confirms the opinion of Lebrecht (quoted by Berliner 
in his Beitriige zur Geographie, p. 46, n. 2) that the correct pronunciation is 
Machseya, not Machasya. 

2 See the reference to Zunz, Syn. Poesie, in the notes to the text, to 
which many other words may be added, as nny, 719N, 713, Hs?, 
mM, prop, &e. &e. 

3 See e.g. leaf 2 verso, Il. 15-21; leaf 3 verso, 1. 7 (me for 
Israel), &c. 

* In connexion with this eulogy it will not be uninteresting to repro- 
duce here contents to two fragments stored in the Colophon Box of the 
T-S. Collection; the one reading fox ww woy Aw Dd AMEN bX TI, 
whilst the other miz2n AYwA NID Ew OMIN 12 Mme. See also 
Benjamin’s Itinerary (ed. Asher), I, 48, the. ‘le nywa7 No. 

R2 
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“the broken down,” which he will make terrible and 
mighty again’, and which he will re-establish as the 
school of the religion? where certain portions of the Jewish 
civil law will be studied*, The further details, as far as 
they can be gathered from this turgid style, and the many 
unintelligible lines, are that the lately installed head was 
the father of three sons, Baruch, Jannai, and Solomon‘, 
and of two married daughters®. He had also brothers 
and sister’s sons ®, who apparently were considered members 
of his own family. His wife, we further learn, was still 
alive, but rather advanced in years’, whilst he also 
enjoyed the services of Abraham the priest*, the writer 
of this panegyric, who acted, as it seems, as his secretary, 
relieving his master iu the performance of his heavy 
duties °, who besides his teaching activity '’ was also en- 
gaged in works of charity and lovingkindness™. Another 
servant of his was the priest Amram’. It is further 


' Leaf 1 recto, 1. 8. 

2 Tbid., l. 9, mA ne. 

8 Ibid., ll. 10-12. Cf. Taanith, 24a and b, that in the days of Rab. Juda 
mr ppt2a "2n 59, which circumstance may have repeated itself in the 
time of our writer. 

* Leaf 1 recto, 1. 2, and leaf 2 recto, 1. 23. 

5 Leaf 1 recto, 1, 23, nT "M01, also called o3p3 (leaf 1 verso, 1. 3), and 
probably the wives of the nnn mentioned in the same line. 

® Leaf 1 verso, 1. 3, and leaf 2 recto, 1. 24, leaf 1 verso, 1. 4, and leaf 2 
recto, 1. 25, suggest that one of these sisters was married to a man 
named Eli, the priest, whose son was a special favourite of our 
Rabbi. 

7 Leaf 1 verso, 1. 18, and recto, 1. 19. 

* Leaf 1 verso, 1. 6, j7277 O77aN, and it is his name which turns up so 
often in the acrostic. 

® Leaf 1 verso, ll. 7 and 8. 

10 Leaf 1 recto, 1. 9. 

4 Leaf 2 verso, ll. 25-29; leaf 4 recto, ll. 10-26. 

™ Leaf 1 verso, 1. rr, but the meaning of the text is rather obscure. It 
is not impossible that this Amram is introduced as the father of our 
Abraham. Perhaps I may here call attention to the following passage 
copied from a leaf representing the remainder of an eminent responsa : 
mor? py 523 (?)Owrn sm pm? oI Wan dA aw Sx AIT AM 
DED WoPIwW Ow MII WW WT PNA NT IID MIT Ww ped ome. 
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clear that the jurisdiction of our Rabbi not only included 
the whole of Babylon, but also extended to the schools 
in the Christian countries; for he was “the strength of 
the dispersion in Babel and in Edom,” “and his fame 
went through all the provinces!.” All this wide influence, 
generosity, and learning did not, however, protect our 
Rabbi against the ill-will of his enemies, among which 
the people of m">o were especially distinguished 2, but who 
were quite subdued by his authority and the force of his 
pen’. This last feature would especially apply to the 
Gaon R. Saadyah, who was particularly famous for his 
controversial skill, and who had especial merits in the 
restoration of the school of Sura*. Indeed, he was called 
to this chair with the especial purpose of bringing back 
to this seat of learning its ancient glory. The reference 
to Joseph may also include perhaps an allusion to the 
father of the Gaon, who bore this name*®. But there is 
this objection, that no reference is made in this panegyric 
to R. Dosa, the only son of the Gaon, known to history. 
Another restorer of Sura was the Gaon R. Samuel ben 
Chophni, the last head of this great school ®, but there we 
are confronted with the similar difficulty that no mention 
is made of R. Hai Gaon, the son-in-law of the former. 


wT NOR JD 9D Mme 19 12 pe mt oqata Dy OW Wry ND DRT NEN 
Dwoy ya OPT ora psy npn maw? wd pho) ANT Yom 
yy m2. The impression conveyed by these lines is that the writer was 
a contemporary of R. Hananel and R. Nissim, and may thus have been 
the secretary of R. Samuel b. Hophni. That again the secretary of the 
Gaon was as a rule a man of learning and enjoying an eminent position 
is clear from R. Sherira’s letter (ed. Neubauer) in which he mentions 
with pride the fact no m7 wax v2. What speaks against the suggested 
identification is the omission of the title ;7> in the cited passage. 

1 Leaf 3 verso, ll. 15, 16, and 22; leaf 4 recto, 1. 25. 

2 Leaf 1 verso, 1. 10. 

3 Leaf 3 verso, 1. 13 seq., and recto, ll. 11-16, 

* See Graetz, vol. V, p. 276. 

5 Leaf 2 recto, 1. 15. 

® See Graetz, vol. VI, pp. 1 and 7; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, 
III, p. 1, text and notes. 
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(Leaf 1 recto) 

1+ OOM pin? “BS YN Yay SoMa IIa Sener An 
mDwa 2p mp rovwn moder x 72 aN 

soya Dy) 7D 

‘mom oom DwoNT yeand ‘AD wa Ae ?mD 
samba ndiow monde on ‘Hoe maxp pin’ 25) 

sprpom ye Syn mn amd ¢ ppm wads yp» nda 
sry Spd mde mwyd +p b> srond bya b> yond 

‘AYIA me DIT ADw sayraN AyonDd yp nnd 
smtosba nan nae pand * myiiony pyyn mow yd 

‘spy Apa yan» yarns ‘sonnd pora ipns HEYA 10 

“ssw sow Nea Sew pon Tows3 


PAIN AID AYIWI AYwEI 
1 Sy soo~y novde vam seed any to yt winds Oh 
rmyod ams indwoo jon *fayypn ody pera 
‘AMY P22 MN Ay’ IM CAMMY VI > wn My 15 
raven pms 7 Annd sAnwon 32 nao wD 


Sinay ssid noty Init ons soyn 7265 max mot 
sey maw. yy ay to Nd see pn 
Sonn xd onpay war 53 newaw day mdynd sy oa in 
samme van dx onbvam * 50 xd oma dp xb orp 20 
NIT DW NIT DN Iw MY Dd ANN yA OD 
2A Aw AM ovin * oa Sy mms yaa Sy on 
Smomain syd prt ‘a22) *mNTIAN ABA!WD MWwIA Ne 
Apr GowD ota pnd © naman jy jaN PMI 
nwena S33 mp ja on *nwonn ndya mown yd 25 
mw mppy Tada ‘oy ‘nwo npowy xdy en nnn > 
sayy 


1 See Isa. vi. 6 and 7, but the allusion is not quite clear to me. 

? See Gen. xlix. 11. 3 Jer. xxii, 17. 

* Denom. from py?. 5 Read a:mun. 

° See Song of Songs, i. 3. Perhaps they had some Midrash on this 
verse suggesting the ora j27), &c. 

7 See Gen, xviii. 1a. 
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(Leaf 1 verso) 
o> ‘pin vox winds nos) *pia> aan pax Unda 
sammar > vnn maw nye * prima prt on 
DYE) ONAN myn 95 ¢ Maw oO OY PN 
smn anpwen S25) 8+ ynan Sy pa weed on 2 yep 
QI NN TPN Ww INN MINI 39 NIN 
“srmpd JUD 2 WN INIwY jn OATAN WN 
“YANTPEA WD JONI PPE wy 12 “Py wes np 
:mnayn noxdos Jwes wo swanans swe nx do ayy 
IN’ JOY ty I2 vans 7pY qooa waem wade jd 
Sab wae pom wana‘ qeden qbena ap 
nawon ‘pry jaan qby3 qo0> ¢os Anny FIND MID 
samt van $x qndap 52) sony qrya pia 
xd tom *medon ppp ‘ards pdwy> wan pds 
‘Ayoyn myn AIAN Mabe *mydan 
Sgr a ndy oma ans 
spd) ¢ DS TM MII. OY OP JIT We De” 
sm ynn wa? Jnyy3) ‘oOMND JM Dd 
sawn poyos myer wem *pysexm qaoad wy “oy 
SATIN API WT YNI PID Hy ww INI ney 
span Sy pyown ‘p's spina yy Payey nint 
:mnmd> son and sexe + pap maa yma ay 
mao" nwo 
*yppa2 weed OMY DIK 11ND2 DN NM wo ON 
syppw2 dx Tmo ineny amawa wd mindna sys 
eypDy || AT NAD WHP 139 ND WH WTS 
SI OMIM nosh MM “993 oN Sy ymbyo ja 
oN 19 we Dv>SmOR on ‘man ADIN daw nD 
1 See Zunz, Die synagogale Poesie, p. 391, sub 57. 
2 See Ps. cxxviii. 3. Cf. recto, 1. 25. 


3 See below, leaf 2 recto, ll. 24, 25. 
* Perhaps part. pass. from a denom. verb from 125. 


5 Name of a place (?). 
5 Seems to be modelled after Lev. Rabba, XXIX, 2. 


7 Corrected by the Gloss in 1. 22. 
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rp] Wwe yao mo 55 nya 
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(Leaf 2 recto) 


mayo wdto wes b> nn 


won xD ovDN Non tAbna «ep Kd OY IPTY NypA 


:YBBD Mrorpr x5 anne pad 


mod p29 IM ~NDD 


yyy bp dy won + + + + Sa Sy ston nm 


2150 MVE Iw Yn ° 


1D Moy 5 


Iw) MOW ioyvy 8 8 tt eR pd sept 
rpydir mand wom ay 8 myst aynads mop 
1BYND MAD NAM I ID SD AY WDD 
:ypapa Moya ainda maxdidy ww mes ime “dp 
sypyran 1b $529 mdse 55 see rms er dr ana wre xd 


:yp9n mined mine wan 
apm wird fonds vo 
Boy owen mado Ay) 
spon wad nm N32 
PIP INDWII WWM IPM 
:ypby pain 197 onwp 
PODETN WI Wy Ww 
‘(DYN APD MIX WR 
2p Py wR? OMYD 
‘ypoyna omds mn 25 
rpyna Tinxwh moay me 
*®yppy> mdand pnedy wx 
EYP ANID I PI 

1 See Zunz, ibid., pp. 382, 404. 

2 See Zunz, ibid., p. 416. 


* See Lévy, Dict. sub me. 
* See 1 Chron. xxiv. 5. 


“ybowm oon 82 IDwPN 
HDD DIRT DP Men 
*19u" SAND. ANN My 
“yp MD DMPON yr 
ww) Woxy AO Ton dn 
sadn wed yma sy 
ya) was YAY MIN 
“Fam AT pw 725 
5) INN DY ON 
soyy) ya D2 yy 1B 
yyy yd wma Dn 
wes yr wd) yn 
837) DW WII PI 


5 Perhaps ailusion to Dan. iv. 10 and Job xxii. 4, thus meaning the 


angels in heaven, whilst 2.0 refers to Israel. 


Songs, Vii. 3. 


See Midrash to Song of 


® See Agadath Shir Hashirim, 1. 266, and notes to it on p. 54, about the 


virtues of the bones of Joseph. 
7 See Gen. xlv. 27. 
® See Aboth, v. 5, D’DIEY OND. 
® Perhaps wishing him nn my. 
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Typyny mde nymen 132) ‘sayy N35 Tm *S97 
sippm pea Sy yam vdeo oy 55 pm Tp 25 

‘pM ww yaND Payday TRI PDT pin 

pip ‘nba ayy tna ayy ND HIN HY PNdT 


(Leaf 2 verso) 


‘yppInD’ naa o'sdp v3) 2 4p2D20 IAD ow odK 
sypyy ads rod) ym rds ory cupdny na qa} pr 
maby nawwp nine 

Ansa yo ‘mdyom pada 6 + + + mbyna ony ms 
sedan et 8 ee op abn Sy 

ony Sweat mn 8 DTH YD NMInpwa 
:mdno 55 maps ondyy osama yn pnondy 

Pry ‘ows VEY Ves Msn ¢ PIR IND Ye IPN 





sandvound sen say 595 owt pe yee pe | 


rmdeo pdxa pana oy ow wae 
sy wins win yn wads wpm ya yap 
smdvoxnd sen say $95 owt pe ayy pe 
mx $5) crim on ym PNA Ar naw man’ Dp 
pnvby xa wens sy m2) 
wer dy ody oma wy Sn mia ms 
snbv$y moa pts 720) * om w>inon ynyvds Sym) 
“03 SDwIN IPaN pIwA PTY BI OW AY DWI 
smband adm prt anptya ten pty avn pad yo» 
‘mann obey sy ot y5 tmawnos aby awna 





? See Zunz, ibid., p. 420, 2, AYN. 

2 See Zunz, ibid., p. 418. 

3 Perhaps this word is meant as a plur. of 0319, see Song of Songs, 
iv. 14. 

* So in the MS. as a sign that it has to be cancelled. See 1, 12. 

5 See Isa. vi. 13. The meaning of the next lines is not clear to me. 

* See Zunz, p. 384. Both this and the next line recall certain expres- 
sions in the Seder Abodah of Ben Abithur. 
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aby abs sy Sy mame ndind +? wnpandy 1b adm — 20 
yoy yd yt 550 Sta mid py naw 
3 mbme > me > ad onyn 
‘pon Sap. wan aap + ppnpas eI xa 
:nbmna wa paxd wn +p onda Sb xd om 
nanny ‘on 53 medeo som ¢ on 595 win an 25 
:mbxown px wp pind a wp 
DP YD OND OMY “ip nawd mD.Ww wnV3 
smdnen ond omonn 1 ano ovayn Sox 


e . . . ° ° ° ° ° 


(Leaf 3 recto) 
wre xd sma xd qAbmn in snanynd spn neyo 5 
:myawary maa nar be 
ppm > enya xd qmpn ssi tne we va ta 1S 
venady 297 Arvindy ans Semand +e mean ime my nixed yan 
rfiyny a ny nbyoo 
Spb web pov adr spy aby taza xvoa «Sper oa bid 


sfiydad wear See wana Spor Srpo *2 + Sp 1 yay xd 
man apy de ese sdan mans paen aan spina azn 
TAP SON wR yor man + apy xdy Sona 
pn smpr indan s> sper xd bap sex eet mA 10 
tea ndy don ster Smed yon care} an on 
Papen wy sand wrap vain pdwh .rdSyo mo vdy Hon 
nepwp pywa ny weada + npn yes) prn ivy 
nwpypr my oN MMgnd **nDDIp AID wy 


' See Zunz, ibid., p. 3793 »x’11b, chapters of R. Eliezer, III (o;¥ Mm 
myn), &c.); and Gen. Rabbah, I, 4. 

? See Exod. iv. 19. 3 See Deut. xxxii. 38. 

* This word may also be read on7 1879. 

5 Perhaps in the sense of \53p in Ezek. xxvi. 9. 

®° The MS. is rather faded in this place, and the word can also be read 
a7. The sense of this and the preceding line is obscure to me, 

7 See Jer. vi. 6. 

* See Jer. xvii. 9. Cf. Aruch Completum, VIII, 149. 
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PYM TRI II MEY +t Nprby ndmd xd Ay 
maa. wym obs amor ‘maainen pm3723 AMS 

mpat +?niaa ndma mz oy masdn b23 qnanx any 

rmya....35 nn Away ayn pnyaey wer * maya pata ney 
POI I PIM Me OK Ain pam BMW mI 

‘paws } nnn + 7ae mov Ja wo + qaad now 
Snempo Spo» pops * pew xdor pyar ‘porn Sey> ayn 

rmyioy Ped a2 53 spon oa nw naa pods my? 7a aby 
ye’ 1893 WY *D pin wna ayo + pryn Se an Se 

Smam awn ANN * prin’ ySy pen 

sry van 5x yndwnny 
TID rie Po WR Xd som wow dx pon xd 

“SIND YTIDYD ye” NN PI) TID 

sayy 593% my sea oad pe per 
sex oy nyy ver Sonn Sy yoy ore Say 55 see andar 

Dove asp 
(Leaf 3 verso) 


“Soo ya xyps > 6537 wvannd 13 swe 
smyiaa 595 yew pn 
oy Ss ory pina wy id md «Sey So bond ya 
sbspon ipo wor op + dyewn dan wna 
Ssnyaw ae mre wm Sxn can tid es 
apyin bo inp tomo smpny omy we pwn 
+mpy Seay oawnay ‘mpi by 33597 ne 
smyned mmx mows 55 spd npn ‘a 2 
wy) sDwNNN ANS OI *owSy 23 25 AND 
seen meds ‘owap p32 wip NT “DW IPOI MRD — 10 


1 See Moed Katon, gb. : 2 See Zech. ii, 12 (179 333). 

* See R. Saadya’s poem on the number of the letters of the Bible. 

* See Zunz, ibid., p. 400 (j3%r). 

® Perhaps allusion to vwrnnw »3w3 wy, though it may be a mere cor- 
ruption of ywyn. 

* See Sukka, 52 b, DIN ICI ‘MON ’t. 


15 
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Ay) Toy nos ae orerdwn 
nan 

spat ona nendp rowed ayn ara *> tow nN 
saya Anedy ayn doxd aypmp wabs maa 
“QW INOW I 1D ND IN 1D NYDy 
:mavton baa yh worn + tay Sy inn 

‘pA ODD INda INMPI *OAMDDD o'sdp yAnna 
‘DAU wow) OWI MND ¢ OND oMYo ND 
DW DMDID OAEY ‘DANI AY AN wy AD 
smowpd y Te mdvo arm dp xbn 

MYT TNR DID AR MT AN ww 1939 
“MD. TT AW NSN «MPA NaIND OIN Na wns 
NVA ADAM) IN| AN «nae Ip nary “7 
MIN Mopw wa TI '5 

“NPY NAD NYY wowN *NBpN nya “NANI 
“NIN NA MEIN WYP TY wy DT AYPD 
ans indpoin ond aya owndd ssnapra npn 


: MD PION ND OSD “WON *inBpL oD wR NON 
3B DND ‘AN TOMI) PI¥ ys * MND) por wos pyD 


‘ . . e . + ° J . 


(Leaf 4 recto) 
snbr wep spy myo ta ene xd rde 

‘pmo wv 55 mann $5 aban 55 an non wwdd ans: 
pnips son pvowe 125 Sy on > * pnb: N51 mina D3 YD 

3 1D SIMD PYM WoyD pIyA Imp pana ywPAI 
SO) WANA pO WA IwWND ¢ IMM jms ‘nap 

mp 525 anne * madndy nysd xow sme por ame ody 
gn Xda mtn Ia NIA ‘NEW APiND 

105 syypp md Sy dt avd soypm amin * nana 
syyvipd yoo ws oy Sy *fyypp mon erne|s 

moby ‘mam wor xd roy dn sno Sena mrpnd wn 10 


1 See Num. xxi. 15. 2 See Jer. xxiii. 29. 
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*MOYD MOBYD OWI Wy * ANT IND IW INwA 

Rowa 1 nay mp p25 ¢ aoa amwyd myo inn 
:9}D2 NOD AND 3D *>D AON Nd) POIN MNyd ppm 

nyo ain tpdps > ma uo ma edpo xv 525 ima p 
2052 pwy won os3 ‘ban aw on 

smanbady oid wr yd °2manwd on pono ayawd 
:mMOY ON AW AW y AMNND *AID i YD ond 

word ws nmB * Sex 595 prema tom *Sen om $3 Sy sin 
:Syonse ton dy ov S53 Frwy + Sane 

pond saana oa mysxp yeand *aaewnd sy ane 
:8a3 Sy waino pyn Synd ain tmpexn j200 

my sD) fy x mnd2 pdms * omy ADD *D innow ny 
sory 9x 1329 nds 53 on * 8 ps wy ann wT wd 

san pon snydan oe oma nea or ads Sx mina mr 2 
sy 955 wenn na add pinn sara inep xd 

sorim yp opp 522 sex ‘omy Sazaw abun ty sin 
sora myo Sy means + orm esanm andy naen 

sma vwyo Sx nda) inpos °> * MayD WOR YwyD 3 


(Leaf 4 verso) 


smd $3 xn wows oo ¢mawd v2 ty 13 Dist 125 
‘prem 53 ox: sayy Sp pndmr * proyn pm oD TIN PI 
:proy proyy In WAN NIM * prod yo OP war Px 
syne nvdanp swe oo sam xd nsw wow Tw pr opr xd 
pi~yo war xdy yor oy xd a2 WaT wR aNn wad ss 
maw wy sy ys aw wane b> 15Snd No 20 
spypndy awad anya * wpndy Sbanb inseam 
MBO YAN OI MITT ‘Mao. ppm DIN x3 


1 His wares being sold first : see Baba Bathra, 22 a, Nprw 7% wp). 
2 See Eccles. xi. 2. 3 See Ps. exxix. 3. 

* See Ezek. xxvii. 24. - 

5 Perhaps allusion to Ps, xii.9. Cf. Lévy’s Dict. sub ono. 

* Perhaps denom. of y?. 
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:impow mon avo xd> + mppyos mwad nan yun 
YYBY ‘ow oD odd sn 1D toa ya 55 ya pnd yn 
sao dy mnp bx aye 19 2+eyyy) oD w99795 

‘pay vow sy poy yon ma '> Spans idan ‘was “ws 
sparen Sop myo yaaa owe fps yn pu awd won xd 
‘pond ym tiny 7b oD ‘DY MIN WN NIT THA 
soma ‘aw oy may xdn ‘pom dy xd by pepannr 
WIY TW PI Myo MT IDI) | PIND "pyr ay NT 
5s poy AYN NID NAD 93) * PIM ywy2 whys 
orpyy Snes xd swy ansa ‘pnp’ pmdyy ma py 
sorpn 55 amy 75 tpn Se 4 mana 
yay orawna 53 ordpy orpyn ‘wien 55) wpay odin sar 
ry amady yy aernd owns Sewn nda pen 
3) Saypy ay or yay Sm awa om 7D 353 We Iw Ww 
sanyn xd) mn qe wor ‘ap > mND * mondo 5x 
‘ppp ‘ya x vOps mame ON) * Dy3 NpPM naw myp mds jn 
:pySt ine Pow mona ‘pyan Sx any 7 Se gs ey 
‘pom mn wad x3 52D ‘pty Ssyoa wand nena rnda3 
:paxa yoy vawn ndma ae pray wena wy por 
‘aoe ox tne’ xdy nm xd anada sa5n yam mwa nby 
$309) ANID APTN 39M Ss wan Pon 3593 
‘mon 


XXXVI. 


Fragment T-S.13 G1, parchment, two leaves, size 25 x 17 
cm., written in an old square hand, and representing the re- 
mainder of a codex of Responsa of the Geonim. The matter 
reproduced here represents leaf 1 recto, and the first twelve 


1 See Song of Songs, viii. 7. 

2 See Jer. viii. 7. 3 Zunz, ibid., p. 385. 

* See Lévy,.sub yma. 5 See Deut. xxxiii. 22. 

* Who reached the age of 120: see Siphre, p. 150 (ed. Friedmann). 
7 Perhaps corruption of "ny or “y. 
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lines of the verso. Their contents are partly known from 
the Responsa of the Geonim prs “yw, No. 17 (attributed to 
R. Hai Gaon), which has served to historians as the main 
source for the history of the house of the exiliarch Bostanai", 
but it will be found that our responsum was preserved in 
a more full and correct state than the former; representing 
the family of MSS. of the Teshuboth Haggeonim to which 
R. Isaiah de Trani had access when he wrote 20D 1N¥” 
maw sawn on) &c.2 The name of the captured woman 
and her mother, and her three sons? are also omitted in the 
editions. The most interesting facts are as already indicated 
that a governor of ~Knw (1. 14) or NoNIAY (1. 23) or 
sana (XXXVIa, 1. 5) here has married the daughter of 
R. Chaninai‘, and that the head of the Dispersion Zakkai 
also derived his pedigree from the mixed marriage °. 


1 See Graetz, Geschichte, vol. V, pp. 119-124, and note 11 at the end of 
the book; F. Lazarus in Briill’s Jahrbiicher, vol. X, p. 27, and p. 84, 
Anm. 1, and the references given there. 

? See Brill, ibid., II, p. 111, note 1. 

3 See Néldeke, Geschichte d. Perser u. d. Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p. 390, 
note 2, and p. 433, about the name jwva (1. 11, read jxv3). With regard 
to the name wrw;mr (1. 11, cf. also below, XXXVI a, 1. 2 1% ti), Prof. 
Néldeke, whom I have consulted on this point, thinks that we should 
correct it into wien ‘8 = Izdindad = Jizdindad (see Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, p. 146). He also informs me that the three sons of Chosrau II 
bore the names of AXWINTID, ANTINI, WT (see Justi, ibid., pp. 121 and 
196). The last name should read mxwx1. For the reference to Justi 
I am also indebted to Prof. Néldeke, and I express herewith my best 
thanks to him for his kind instruction. 

* Below, 1. 24; probably identical with the x227 sow7 ‘nm mentioned in 
the x"w, ibid. 

5 This Zakkai is probably identical with the one mentioned by R. 
Sherira as x) ‘82178 FW 12 (NH (p. 36), cf. Graetz, ibid., p. 420, whilst 
‘118 12 (NDI Occurring in some lists of the Heads of the Dispersion im- 
mediately after Bostanai is the same as wna (XXXVI, recto, 1. 16) or 
vw (XXXVI a, recto, 1. 7) mentioned in our texts, cf. Lazarus, ibid., 
pp. 174 II and 176 VII.. I must remark that there must be some gap 
before the word nx (XXXVI, recto, 1. 21); nor is the meaning of the 
words SN] % ODK ‘ne (1. 23) clear to me. Perhaps we have here 
a corruption of jxmam (XXXVI a, verso, 1. 4) — Rozbéhan (Justi, 


p. 267). 
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(recto) 


xno Syst peo oN Oe pa ime 3nd inser pndwe 
mano po nd past mans anos we mrwnd ad spas avws 
indys away om pe andnd xoyo am ad aoa ad sane 
xodwa xin pia dy and xn aw > ews mor ndya 
mvnd mesin dd sob sow aed inna dy x2 
mat ndya indya Awy adv xnen pamds pvy pa vdaom 
x2 ox nde et pp xad inevaa mrevnd adbnnsd pend bax 
mm yi md ssanwor nd part md soo sane innew dy 
xd xndo xm mor ndya indys any om pe Sy ar poy 
a> ssw mat Nw? conor ana yo xd spy dd ad ma 
ansnydy aoe pevady mdaS aynet oxraeme axoo 72 soy 
stn sin Sper Seyoe dp soy mid pp $0 ws ma 
amt sy my xa xd po op Sy mer exonoiad etn aed sien 
sseany 93 andn ayo poe amsa aim on cabs 45 ant 
nD) ID) O93 373 PAI A MM MANWIRTIOD ARWIN 
‘7 TDYD YNIPI POP PN ANID oNITON NDP 
dy xin vad na aN payy mm pay am AI 
paxdyed pan myp mex pom osnay ona nt my adap 
N'Y) NINNDID ‘DT AMON? OMWS aA ja amd) Srpa 
oy 262 min owd adaos savtesd min mn xd ow 
AN) Air nSys aindys neay ayn oxd nena nt adap 
mm imadeS pamp yaw xmodoay oda bmx pow 
na Nox Aa 12 Spy pon anay gat ID DOK ‘nN 
3770 43 or AND patwoxd ando Rowe RON IT 
yp xd oS om amds cw a op NINA 3 NNN 
ON) NINP'Y xMD5O7 TI AND ww!wI-a pyyd KdK pan AI 
sewd cmpinx xd) ints aainnes oo met ap * 8 3 
3790 93 bx sys 39D RON MAI NON TAN 
we pa node 39 9 emp yo aya weodue jot Seinw 


' This agrees with the Maaseh Beth David, who speaks of 022 (pl.). 
Graetz, ibid., p. 414. 


Cf. 
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(verso) 

y2 ymom pe mad yn 72 adi innaw Sy saw 
xiny ap at 85) si pn ya yan ins ad ans: B22 a0 
yon mS and TAYoOND pn Amaxa yx Sax samwon 
mor ndys indvya nvay ote pre ands na pay 

Nm stews oy qand avn apy oy wna xb 
*mopd Sin yon) IAN 3 AMIN NID? JIT AWN 

xO’ AMMON. innay dy xa ony sd NVI MDA ONIN) 
pay awn 3 der myn ow avdy ver ad Save sy 
PAW PIRI VR Ww gwen pyd param — awy 
may Sat at wand pay pe pad ayina ae grand 
mar wand poy paxd ayina pa pox pa dw dam 

2+ msn ata Asda pny 4 Ok NaN ID AYN 4 BN 


XXXVI a. 

Another version of the same responsum we have in 
Fragment T-S.8 G 1, paper, representing the remainder of a 
different codex of Responsa of the Geonim. The importance 
of the subject makes it desirable to reproduce the whole of 
it. It is only necessary to premise that the writing is 
of much later date than the preceding fragment. It begins 
in the middle of a line, and runs as follows :— 

(recto) 
now mm andy mdy say anew 
WOT xadn “DID N33 jd IWYININ 
Seyre top axa 3 apy a> aan 
ey omay wT Mw yoT M2 ON) 
ANWITTN SAV IY fAow MA W139 
PAI WINN OOP AWD jax * pO 
‘NIPI WI PIN) [PAN VINA STN 
WT POX Mm oMay nna wawnewd 
1 That is R, Natronai II b. Hilai, who was also known for his corre- 


spondence with scholars of Lucena in Spain. See Graetz, ibid., p. 248. 
+ See Jebamoth, 47 4. ; 3 Read nx. 


VOL. XIV. : s 
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xm yopr ad jam poxnard pws 
PIONT PID RIN MM ow ADD ApIn 
inmaw Sy xaw ambda wae pow xd 

nd>ya invya nwy: mmnDN2 Nnws 

AIAN” MA IAD YNN po NdK nr 

xmandp jedmy pee ow. D2 12m 

sees go mm op nd mares: 

MONT NANIWRI ADD pO D2 Tn by 

teed pe snot oy pee oay npina 

see ee ey a OM IM INN 

tee eee ee ee py te oop po mA mA 


(verso) 


DIN PNT ONT ApIN  nM|wT py) Aad 
srw pow Sor mar ndya indya mery 
pa wway oa an Sapa byy at mo) 
Man 92 37 yO pA mA Mw Dw? 
nme ip nen “Sy ye) RINIAY 3 


mn 5”r ys3 Seyow 2 qo) NMR 
Dnwt way paxtwarxd andy xno apy 
mows pyar pe cw Sapa abyy pan 
POND DWwWI ADD pA wpr mp 

mows oan oyaed st ya md) and svn 
PPWWIN7 


XXXVII. 


Fragment T-S.13 K 1, paper, one leaf, size 27 x 17 cm., 
written in a square hand, and representing the remainder of 
a catalogue of the library of Nathan b. Yeshun, probably of 
Cairo, in which various works of the Gaon are mentioned, 
It should. be noted that I give this fragment only as a 
specimen of the fragments deposited in the box marked 
catalogues, containing mostly lists, in all of which the works 


1 Graetz, ibid., p. 172; ef. also Harkavy’s Responsa of the Geonim, p. 357- 
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of R. Saadyah (and R. Samuel b. Chofni) are more or less 
represented. As they are sure to be edited soon in toto 
there is no need to enter into details here. But I will 
draw the attention of the student to the catalogue- 
fragment marked A, having among others: the following 
titles :—nw 72 Sw aney moe... worn ND ANN ans 
panax maby xop qwo bx axns jo coxnds ands ans—, . m2 
meanax axna—preads agnods ox cpnodn cpyyds ani 73 
moxn sores manods ox sanz ‘a ctndsx wads qevnox 
navy yaxa smynds ‘p> 32 dn swan. In another fragment 
of the same kind I find among others also noted the 
work “dD }2 pyow DID, which is of course idéntical with 
Ecclesiasticus. 


soy ansds yo (obs dyn ney“ owa 
“pn yon jn 4) 4D nesp nda na. oi amy 
ASSIA Aw 3) 4 pi WIAD p32 73537 

ayo om mda mada yop 3 xm 


manods od mye pam) pp ow 


yorad AIK DEM) pNyYP wy vIn DEM 

mip “INN DAN mB aNnd) OOawHA Ade Dam 
mboxr mda mop mp axns) mewnds Oxadey 
mows INN AIA) ANDY AYNSD MD INN) 
mony noon spam ‘oved aye DEN MD) 

sya myodsy mtwbhs sya (?)anedx afxnj> mp axn3 
sown 23 ndioy ‘oyad snow nbsp opm mpyds 


SNND) STMVNYO. MIDI Wy POEM) NMA 
asa ondadse Sivan maddie dom mbvaxde pp 
sxnoy Jrdaxds axns) ndin spp mp ans ads 
met ayy mp axnsy Spnnnds sy saber ponds 
mp axnsy amd xandin minds ean oy 
Dy? 39D mb axn2) oI Ab AI Ads 
BF words Td) pnyp xipo amindsy awn 
xp jxd nay nyop 
mM) Sn’ * mp ans 


tRESS mp5) 


moda 


8 2 
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XXXVIII. 

Fragment T-S. 8 H 7, paper, two leaves, size 19 x 14¢em., 
written in an exceptionally square hand, represents the re- 
mainder of a liturgical MS., containing, among other matter, 
hymns to enna nea. The (second) leaf, reproduced here, 
contains a reference to the OMyw AyInN, playing an important 
part in the Ben Meir controversy. The first leaf contains 
also liturgical pieces, one of which has the heading dxpim> 


S”sr aryadsx, and commences D’omyd "nds NOX. 
(recto) 


"10 1D OY yysy DD 

nay oy wana win 
 Ayean wep) naw 
yO yep yy we 
omy ow ine osm 
smx pona oy ovdyd som 
w’yio WI2 fp Ine Sa 
ponmane ss p mad 
myym ovwyd (7) opm 
myy mwy one on 
DYyYM MIND yaw oYppn 
4 oyeow + opdn awden 
(verso) 

oper ayer (t)ny (7) ° Do an 
DION DwINA nysp 
oon ww ody ww pp 
snd pawn 2) win ID 
pay ayaw + mad) and 
swy mynd armen) 3 
sna iB mew oMwyd An 
sryn Wo (7) yn m2 3d3 
27 oy mya by 

sy ony nat ex ‘Sy 137 
yeay 55 ‘pa Shap on 
yxnpod yoyo ovsnn 
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XXXIX. 


Fragment T-S. 12. 725, paper, mutilated, present size 
20 x 13 cm., written in square characters of a very 
ancient date. It contains a reference to the o»yw AyIqN 
and probably had some bearing on the Ben Meir controversy. 
The verso contains, in a different hand, passages from the 
minor Tractate Derech Eretz Zuta. 


(verso) 


° . . . . . . . . . 


pices se) es nps aay xapy vom pond oyna 

ya Sy ass) wine wep eins nay. pruwn 

MX prayo PR WIyA Nor prow ays ss Syn 
dow vast nan max mx aba mdiod anp « : 


yr xh amp mbox xb mbox myn ans own ¢ 
9 
p37 ym pdyn max ans a Sew a 


von See pas ade sndna ov ux st 
oN WP WIN PT MD WNT YD TION RMN 


e- 


. 


NYT 3 AYN aT NT pyow dy p> pra xd yd 
syn jo ponny winn nayd Syn jo ponno « * 
MIWA IA pM 939 ON ANIyI NweapNy md * * ° 


oe 


py wy tn ds TON NYA ADI ION * 
27) NIN 2 apy [r2}9 oy Dendy owen 7 °° 
yow~ns sey tm ttt Saye) wim Sana ans pad: 
PONN ‘DN 2 ¢ ON DN AYN DI AND NID ND 
Dyin ys pA at pwenn par jad pm: 
men nda sayy ‘py py nyse * * ad nb 
a 


? See Jer. T. Rosh Hashana, 58a, b. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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THE JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 


Il. 


THE history of the way in which the courts treat endow- 
ments for Jewish religious and communal purposes has been 
sketched in outline, and it has been shown how, though at 
one time trusts for the maintenance or propagation of the 
Jewish religion or religious doctrines, as distinguished from 
trusts for the benefit of poor adherents of that religion, would 
not be enforced, such trusts, with very unimportant excep- 
tions, have since the year 1846 been carried out by the courts: 
it remains to deal with the view the courts have taken of 
claims by Jews to participate in general endowments and 
charities not specifically confined to any religious creed or 
denomination. The right of Jews to establish charities in 
favour of their co-religionists exclusively has been always 
asserted, and has been firmly established by the judicial 
decisions previously enumerated; on the other hand, the 
right of non-Jews to create endowments from which Jews 
or the members of any other especially designated class or 
religion are prohibited from deriving any advantage has 
never been doubted. It may be laid down that Jews are 
entitled to the benefit of all institutions and foundations 
which are not by the instrument creating them restricted 
either expressly or by necessary implication to members of 
a particular denomination. If duly authorized regulations 
are laid down for the distribution of a charity, with which 
it is impossible for a Jew to comply, it is plain that he 
cannot participate in the benefits of it, but he will not be 
excluded by the mere fact that the endowment he wishes to 
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take advantage of was founded at a time anterior to the 
readmission of Jews into this country. 

The principles upon which the courts will act were laid 
down in the year 1818 by Lord Eldon, sitting as Lord 
Chancellor, in the matter of the Masters, Governors, and 
Trustees of the Bedford Charity. Of this case there is 
an excellent report by Mr. Swanston!, which contains a 
whole mine of learning upon the subject in hand, but as 
it covers seventy pages, it is impossible to set it out in 
full here. It must therefore suffice to give an abstract 
of the facts, together with the most important portions of 
the judgment. The Bedford Charity had been originally 
established in the reign of King Edward the Sixth by 
Sir William Harper, Knight, and alderman of the city 
of London, and Dame Alice, his wife; and two Acts of 
Parliament had been passed, the last in 1793, for its 
regulation. The charity consisted of (1) a free school in 
the town of Bedford for the education, institution, and 
instruction of children and youth in grammar and good 
manners, and the Wardens and Fellows of New College, 
Oxford, were constituted Visitors of the grammar school: 
(2) a provision of £800 per annum for the marriage 
portions of forty poor maids of the town of Bedford, of 
good fame and reputation, in equal shares; all poor maidens 
resident in the town of Bedford, and being of the age of 
sixteen years or upwards, and under the age of fifty years, 
whose fathers had been occupiers of a house in the town 
for the space of ten years or had been born in the town 
and had occupied a house therein for three years, were to 
be at liberty to send to the Mayor an account in writing 
of their Christian and surnames, their ages, the places of 
their birth, and the names of their parents; and, if not 
of bad fame and reputation, were to be permitted to draw 
lots for sums of £20 each; and each of those who drew the 
beneficial lots was to be entitled to receive on the day 
of her marriage #20 for her portion, provided that she 


1 2 Swanston, pp. 470-539. 
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should marry within two calendar months from the time 
of claiming such beneficial lot, and that she should not 
marry a vagrant or other person of bad fame or reputation: 
(3) a house or hospital for the habitation of poor boys and 
girls, born and resident within the town of Bedford, who 
were proper objects of charity, where they were to be suitably 
maintained until they were of a proper age to be put out 
to trade, agriculture, or other business: (4) a provision of 
a yearly sum of #700, to be applied, by two half-yearly 
sums of 350, in placing out twenty poor children appren- 
tices every half-year, viz. fifteen boys, not being under the 
age of thirteen nor above the age of fifteen years, and five 
girls, not being under the age of twelve nor above the age 
of fifteen years, whose respective fathers had been occupiers 
of a house in the town for the space of ten years or had 
been born in the town and occupied a house therein for the 
space of three years. All such poor boys and girls, whose 
names had heen sent in at the proper time, were to be 
permitted to draw lots; and the sum of £20 was to be 
paid as the apprentice fee with each of the fifteen boys and 
#10 as the apprentice fee with each of the five girls who 
should draw the beneficial lots upon their being respectively 
placed out apprentices to masters and mistresses of good 
character and respectability. The boys were to be bound 
for the space of seven years, and the girls for the space of 
tive years ; and every boy and girl so put out to apprentice, 
who should actually serve the full term of apprenticeship, 
and in all] respects comply with the tenor of the indentures 
of apprenticeship, should, on producing to the trustees of 
the charity a certificate signed by their respective masters 
or mistresses and by the minister and churchwardens of 
the parish where they should have respectively served their 
apprenticeship, testifying such actual service and compliance 
with the tenor of their indentures as well as their good 
morals and behaviour respectively, be entitled to receive 
such sum of money, not exceeding £20 nor less than #10 
each, as the trustees should judge proper and expedient. 
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(5) The surplusage of the funds, remaining after the before- 
mentioned objects had been carried out, was to be distributed 
in alms to the poor of the town for the time being. 

In the year 1816 Sheba Lyon, whose father, Joseph Lyon, 
had been an occupier of a house in the town of Bedford for 
more than ten years, being then between twelve and fifteen 
years of age and duly qualified by the Act of Parliament, 
and her name having been given in in the usual form one 
calendar month before the time of drawing lots as directed 
by the Act, presented herself to the masters, governors, and 
trustees of the Bedford Charity as a candidate to draw a lot 
for the apprentice fee to be paid to girls. Permission to 
draw a lot was refused upon the ground that her father, 
Joseph Lyon, was of the Jewish persuasion, and afterwards 
the trustees of the charity passed a resolution not to permit 
any persons of the Jewish persuasion, whatever in other 
respects might be their qualifications under the terms of 
the Act of Parliament, or the children of such persons, 
to partake of any benefit under the Bedford Charity. In 
answer to an application by Mr. Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who 
interceded on behalf of Sheba Lyon, the Mayor of Bedford 
wrote to him that the trustees, finding the number of 
Jews increasing in Bedford, entertained considerable doubts 
whether such persons were objects of the charity, and that 
they had been advised to refuse and had refused to admit 
Jews to participate in the benetit of the charity, leaving it 
to the persons so refused, if they should think proper, to 
bring the matter before the Lord Chancellor. 

Accordingly a petition was presented praying that it 
might be declared that the poor inhabitants of the town of 
Bedford in other respects duly qualified were entitled to 
the benefit of the Bedford Charity for themselves and their 
children, whether they were Jews or Christians, and that 
Sheba Lyon should be permitted to draw lots for the 
apprentice fee to be paid to girls. 

The evidence showed that Michael Joseph had twice 
voted in the annual election of trustees of the charity, that 
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he settled at Bedford and became a housekeeper there 
about thirty-one years before, and at that time there was 
no other person professing the Jewish religion there nor 
had been in the memory of man; that he had had two 
sons and seven daughters, all of whom were born in 
Redford, and that both his sons were admitted into the 
free school of the charity and were educated there in the 
usual manner, his eldest son being in the lower or writing 
school, and his youngest both in the grammar and writing 
school; and both of them drew for and received apprentice 
fees from the charity, and the eldest, on being out of his 
apprenticeship, received the benefaction of £10; that his 
four eldest daughters drew for apprentice fees given to 
girls ; the three eldest of them did not draw beneficial lots, 
but the youngest having drawn a beneficial lot, the appren- 
tice fee was paid with her; that all his daughters had since 
claimed and received the marriage portions given to poor 
maidens; that no Jew had ever been proposed or elected 
a trustee of the charity, but that such trustees had always 
been elected from among the most opulent and considerable 
inhabitants of the town; and no Jew, during the time of 
Michael Joseph’s first residence there, had been by his 
circumstances and mode of living entitled to the distinction 
of being elected a trustee; that no Jew boy or girl had ever 
been admitted into the hospital, nor any Jew into the alms- 
houses belonging to the charity, and that no Jew girl ever 
received the donation given to maidservants, and no Jew 
ever received any part of the moneys distributed annually 
under the provisions of the Act among the poor inhabitants 
of Bedford; but that no one professing the Jewish religion 
since Michael Joseph’s residence in the town had ever 
applied for or been a fitting object to partake in any 
of those benefactions (inasmuch as no Jew had been 
incapacitated by age or infirmity, so as to fall within 
the description of persons for whose benefit the alms- 
houses were erected) or to receive the surplus of the 
charity funds annually distributed; and no Jew girl, 
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the daughter of an inhabitant of Bedford, had ever gone 
out to service; that there were then three Jew house- 
keepers in the town and no more, and that since Michael 
Joseph first came to reside in the town there had been 
four other Jew families resident as housekeepers there, 
all of whom had either left the town or ceased to be 
housekeepers there. The other two Jewish housekeepers 
resident in the town, Godfrey Levi and Joseph Lyon, 
also swore affidavits stating that their daughters had been 
admitted into the preparatory free school. 

Evidence was filed on the part of the trustees setting 
out the regulations laid down for the government of the 
schools, from which it appeared that there were three 
schools attached to the charity, namely, the grammar 
school, the writing school, and the preparatory school ; 
and affidavits were sworn by the gentlemen who were 
or had been masters of the schools. The education in 
the grammar school was similar to that in other public 
schools, and consisted of instruction in the Latin and 
Greek languages. Every boy was also instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, and required to read 
the Bible and New Testament. Nathan Joseph, the son 
of Michael Joseph, had been one of the scholars in the 
grammar school; he had never made further progress than 
learning the Latin grammar, and remained altogether not 
more than twelve months in the school when his father 
took him away; Michael Joseph had requested Dr. Brereton, 
the master, to dispense with his son’s attendance in school 
at the time of morning and evening prayer, on account 
of its being inconsistent with his faith as a Jew, and for 
the same reason to dispense with his attendance on the 
Saturday, being the Jewish Sabbath, and also on the 
Jewish holidays; Nathan Joseph never attended the gram- 
mar school on a Saturday nor on certain other days 
which were Jewish holidays; he was very irregular in 
his attendance in school, of which Dr. Brereton frequently 
complained to his father, who uniformly described his 
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absence to be of necessity, on account of his being of the 
Jewish persuasion. No other boy of the Jewish persuasion 
had at any time applied for admission or been admitted 
into the grammar school. 

All the boys in the writing school, without exception, 
were educated in the principles of Christianity, and taught 
to read and actually read the Bible and New Testament 
and learn and repeat the Church Catechism. The only boys 
of the Jewish persuasion who were admitted into the school 
were Joseph Joseph, eldest son of Michael Joseph, and 
Lemuel Lyon, son of Joseph Lyon. Michael Joseph, on 
the occasion of his son’s admission, requested that Joseph 
Joseph might not be desired to attend the morning and 
evening prayers, on account of his religion; the master, 
however, did not dispense with Joseph Joseph's attendance, 
but permitted him to sit instead of kneel during the prayers. 
At his father’s request Joseph Joseph was permitted to be 
absent from school every Saturday and also on such days 
as were Jewish holidays; Lemuel Lyon was also absent 
(though apparently his father made no request on his 
behalf) every Saturday and on the Jewish holidays; and 
neither Joseph Joseph nor Lemuel Lyon, on account of 
their religion, ever read the New Testament or learned the 
Church Catechism, as all the other boys did. 

In 1815 a school had been founded for instructing the 
poor boys of the town upon Dr, Bell’s system of education, 
by the name of the preparatory school; but no Jew boy 
had ever been educated in the preparatory school. On the 
afternoons of Tuesday and Thursday in each week, being 
the half-holidays of the boys, the school was opened for the 
education of girls residing in the town, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Two daughters of Michael Joseph, three 
daughters of Joseph Lyon, and two daughters of Godfrey 
Levi, came to the preparatory school for education for 
about six months. The daughters of Michael Joseph 
informed the master that, being Jewesses, they were not 
allowed to read the New Testament, and he permitted 
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them to read the Commandments and the Bible only. The 
children of Joseph Lyon and Godfrey Levi, being little 
children, were on the above afternoons put with children 
of the same class to read the parables and miracles of the 
New Testament. All the Jew children stayed away from 
the school on certain days which were Jewish holidays. 
The petition was presented by the before- mentioned 
Joseph Lyon, his daughter Sheba Lyon, and Michael 
Joseph, all of the town of Bedford, by five of the elders 
of the congregation of the Dutch and German Jews 
assembling at the Great Synagogue in Duke’s Place, and 
by a similar number of the elders of the congregation 
of the Dutch and German Jews assembling at the New 
Synagogue in Leadenhall Street’. A considerable part 
of the arguments and judgment was directed to the right 
of the elders of the synagogues to be petitioners, and it is 
upon this point that the case is usually quoted in the law 
books. This, however, was a purely technical question, 
a discourse on which would be out of place here, though it 
may be stated that Lord Eldon decided against the claim 
of the elders to be petitioners, as they had no direct interest 
in the administration of the charity. The arguments were 
put forward with great ability by Sir Samuel Romilly. on 
behalf of the petitioners, and the Solicitor-General, Sir 
Robert Gifford, on behalf of the trustees. Want of space 
necessitates their omission here, except in so far as the 
Lord Chancellor commented upon them in his judgment. 
Among the remarks he made before giving final judgment, 
he said: “A doubt has also occurred to me, whether 


° 

! Mr. Picciotto in his Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, at p. 289, mentionz 
this case, and informs us that the matter was originally laid before the 
authorities of the Great Synagogue, who at once appointed a committee 
to investigate the subject, and sought the co-operation of the other 
Synagogues in London ; but that the Hambro’ Synagogue and the Sephardi 
Synagogue declined to entertain the matter, referring it to the Board 
of Deputies. He says that the court decided that a Jew was not a 
“parishioner.” It is remarkable that this word is not to be found 
throughout the seventy pages of the very learned and accurate report. 
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admissibility into the school is within my exclusive juris- 
diction; whether it does not belong to the Visitors, the 
Warden and Fellows of New College. They have intro- 
duced a variety of regulations for the conduct of the boys’ 
school, with which no Jew boy could comply. Without 
now giving final judgment, I have no doubt that a Jew 
boy cannot have the benefit of that school, because he 
cannot comply with these regulations.” 

At length, on May 11, 1819, in finally disposing of the 
petition, Lord Eldon suggested that a new petition should 
be presented by the trustees, stating that doubts had arisen 
as to the construction of the Act in regard to Jews, and 
submitting to the court what they take to be the true 
exposition, as far as those persons are concerned. He 
added: “On the letter stated in the petition, as on a great 
deal urged to me in argument, those liberal ideas about 
worshipping God in church, chapel, or synagogue, I purpose 
to make no observations; it is not necessary. The decision 
in Da Costa v. De Paz has established that no one can found 
by charitable donation an institution for the purpose of 
teaching the Jewish religion; but it is quite a different 
question whether property can be given to perform charit- 
able acts to persons who happen to be Jews ; and it appears 
to me that the present is a mere question whether these 
individuals are or not, within the four corners of this Act 
of Parliament, objects of the charity thereby given. I have 
no concern with general principles: I am only to construe 
the Act” 

A new petition was accordingly presented by the trustees, 
praying a declaration whether the poor inhabitants of the 
town of Bedford who were of the Jewish persuasion were 
entitled with Christians to the benefit of the Bedford 
Charity for themselves or their children. And it was not 
until Aug. 23 that Lord Eldon pronounced his decision on 
the whole case. In the course of his judgment he said: 
“This charity had its foundation in letters patent of 


1 2 Swanston, p. 520. 3 Ibid., p. 522. 
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Edward the Sixth, who founded a grammar school at 
Bedford as in many other parts of the kingdom, and this 
is the foundation of a school, pro institutione et instruc- 
tione puerorum et juvenum in grammatica literatura et 
bonis moribus.” He then, having gone through the 
provisions of the Acts of Parliament and summarized 
the evidence, proceeded as follows :— 

“Many arguments were addressed from the bar on 
the practice and principle of toleration. I apprehend that 
the present question is perfectly simple in its nature, 
and neither more nor less than this, whether the letters 
patent of Edward the Sixth and these Acts of Parliament 
have or have not comprehended within the true construc- 
tion of their provisions persons of the Jewish persuasion ? 
Whatever my sentiments may be of the opinions expressed 
in some clauses of the letter written on that occasion, 
I apprehend that it is the duty of every judge presiding 
in an English court of justice, when he is told that there 
is no difference between worshipping the Supreme Being in 
chapel, church, or synagogue, to recollect that Christianity 
is part of the law of England; that in giving construction 
to the charter and Acts of Parliament he is not to proceed 
on that principle farther than just construction requires ; 
but to the extent of just construction of that charter and 
those Acts, he is not at liberty to forget the law of the 
land. 

“ With respect to usage, as far as usage is to be looked to 
for an exposition of the charter, it may be convenient first 
to consider it with reference to the question whether Jew 
boys can be admitted to the school, and next to the 
admission of Jewish maidens. I am not sure that the 
first question does not belong to the Visitors; but I have 
no difficulty in giving my opinion on it. 

“ An observation not without weight is, that this school 
was founded as a grammar school by Edward the Sixth, 
who founded many throughout the kingdom, and the words 
‘grammar school’ have generally been construed to mean 
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a school for instruction in the learned languages; but 
I believe that it has been the practice from the beginning, 
and I hope that it still continues and will long continue, 
that in these schools great care is taken to educate youth 
in the doctrines of Christianity ; to teach them their duty 
to God and their neighbour in the terms in which those 
duties are taught in the Catechism ; and I remember the 
time when boys so educated were attended to church every 
Sunday by their master, thereby giving to them the oppor- 
‘tunity of learning the principles of that establishment 
which the law certainly favours. 

“The result of the affidavits is, that it does not appear 
that any Jew ever partook of the benefits of the charity 
till within the last thirty years; that a Jew has voted in 
the choice of trustees, being canvassed for his vote by one 
of the aldermen of Bedford, and that two or three Jewish 
children have been admitted into this school (in what 
manner conducted will be seen presently), that they have 
not received the benefits of other parts of the charity, 
the affidavits accounting for that, because, from their 
circumstances of age or otherwise, they were not in a 
situation to solicit charitable assistance, or to be appointed 
trustees. Here are the regulations of the school approved 
by the Warden and Fellows of New College; and I can 
tind nothing to raise an argument that would authorize me 
to say that they have not authority to make regulations 
for the conduct of the school. Even though the charter 
and the Acts had not excluded Jews, the charter and the 
Acts giving to the Warden and Fellows the power of 
making regulations, if these regulations in a Christian 
country operate to exclude Jew boys, it will remain to be 
considered whether that is not a due exercise of visitatorial 
authority and such as must be submitted to. 

“There is another way of considering it, whether the 
Visitors have not, in excluding Jews, rightly construed 
the charter and the Acts. I have no doubt that Edward 
the Sixth had not any intention for the education of Jews. 
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Whatever may be our sentiments, it does not appear to 
me that they were within the scope of the charter, nor do 
I think that they are within the scope of the Acts; the 
Acts could not mean to comprehend persons who were not 
comprehended by the charter. How is it possible that the 
education of boys professing Christianity and of boys 
professing Judaism can proceed together? It is in evi- 
dence that Jew boys were absent on Jewish holidays 
and while the New Testament was read. They cannot 
comply with the regulations for education at this school 
in what must, according to the construction of the charter, 
be held to be ‘boni mores. The master always chooses 
the Latin and Greek books, and I know none of the 
grammar schools in which the New Testament is not 
taught, either in Latin or in Greek. In prescribing the 
school hours, directions are given for the attendance of 
the boys on every day in the week except Sunday ; it is 
impossible that Jew boys can give that attendance con- 
sistently with the observance of Jewish holidays. Prayers 
are to be read every morning. What kind of prayers? 
They are prayers in a grammar school, where the master 
is a clergyman, and where the scholars are to have exhi- 
bitions to the universities, to which it is impossible that 
any Jew boy can be sent. It is not necessary to go 
through all these particulars, because it seems to me that 
Jews resident in Bedford, acting conscientiously, could not 
permit their sons to attend this school. I am therefore 
clearly of opinion that there is no pretence to say that 
they are entitled to attend. 

“With respect to the other objects of the charity, the 
only question before me relates to Jewish maidens. First, 
can it be that, at the time of the letters patent, Jew girls 
were within their scope and meaning? Next, if it is clear 
that boys must be educated in the principles of Christianity, 
is there anything in the charter to authorize me to say that, 
it being the intention to found an institution a great object 
of which was the education of boys in the Christian religion, 

VOL, XIV. T 
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other objects of the charity were to be persons not professing 
Christianity? Various articles interspersed all tend to show 
that the design of the charity was to benefit persons pro- 
fessing the Christian religion. I shall mention only one, 
that girls are required to send in their Christian names. 
It is said that Christian name means only first name, and 
that on the other construction an Anabaptist could not be 
admitted. Be it so; but I apprehend that Christian name 
does not necessarily mean baptismal name. Though Ana- 
baptists do not baptize till later in life than other Christians, 
I think that the name which they give to their children is, 
in a sense, a Christian name. Another circumstance is, that 
the children are to attend public worship every Sunday. 
It is stated, and I doubt not truly, that Jewish children do 
attend worship every Sunday!; but can any one contend 
that the words of the letters patent, ‘attending worship 
every Sunday,’ mean more than attending on a day on 
which, under the Christian religion, attendance at worship 
is more imperative than on any other day?” 

Mr. Swanston gives the order as drawn up: “ His Lord- 
ship doth declare that the poor inhabitants of the town of 
Bedford who are of the Jewish persuasion are not entitled 
to any benefit of the Bedford Charity in the said petition 
mentioned, for themselves or their children.” 

It may be mentioned that the Bedford Charity was 
fundamentally reorganized in 1874, when the Endowed 
Schools Commission enacted a scheme by which the whole 
amount of the funds is expended upon the schools except 
a comparatively small sum which is allotted to the endow- 
ment of forty-five almshouses. Under the new scheme 
there is no provision which excludes Jews from participating 
in the charity. 

The judgment of Lord Eldon is now no longer of practical 
importance in regard to the particular charity in respect of 
which it was pronounced ; but the reasoning upon which 


? Sir S. Romilly had argued that the synagogue was open every day, 
and a Jew might attend worship there on a Sunday. 
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this decision (delivered by one of our ablest and most careful 
judges after mature deliberation) was based, and the prin- 
ciples underlying it, are still of great moment in discussing 
the question which is now being dealt with. A few comments 
upon it will therefore not be out of place. On the admission 
of Jewish boys to the school the Chancellor felt. no doubt, 
and upon this point his judgment is conclusive, founded, as 
it really is, if carefully examined, upon the impossibility of 
Jewish boys complying with the regulations properly laid 
down for the government of the school by the duly con- 
stituted Visitors of it. He, however, as his custom was, 
supports this reason by others which, though cogent, are 
not so convincing. For instance, the fact that there were 
no Jews living in England at the time no doubt leads to 
the inference that Edward the Sixth had no intention to 
provide for the education of Jewish children, but it by no 
means compels the conclusion that it was his purpose, in 
the event of Jews being in the future allowed to settle in 
the country and openly practise their religion, to exclude 
their children from the advantages of the institution he was 
founding by the charters; and though of some weight in 
estimating the power of the Visitors to make the rules they 
had drawn up, this fact, taken by itself, could not operate 
to deprive any class of persons of the benefits to which 
they would be otherwise entitled. The impossibility of 
educating Christian and Jewish boys together is not now 
so apparent as it was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and the mere fact of calling a school a grammar 
school would not at the present time be taken to necessarily 
imply that instruction in the doctrines of Christianity should 
form part of the curriculum. But men’s notions upon these 
matters have changed ; indeed, even in Lord Eldon’s time 
they had been relaxed, for he mentions with regret that it 
was no longer customary for the scholars of a grammar 
school to attend the church service every Sunday accom- 
panied by their master. 

With regard to the portions for poor maidens and the 

T2 
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apprenticeship fees, Lord Eldon felt some doubt; but his 
decision is justified by the regulation requiring attendance 
at public worship on Sunday. The ingenious argument 
upon this point, that, inasmuch as the Jewish synagogue 
was open every day, Jews could comply with this require- 
ment, was rightly overruled. On the other hand, the 
reasoning founded on the meaning of Christian names is 
far from conclusive. It will be remembered that the 
surplus of the funds of the charity was to be distributed 
in alms to the poor of the town. The effect of the order as 
drawn up was to exclude poor Jews from such distribution. 
Upon this point no argument was addressed to the court, 
nor is there anything in the judgment to indicate that this 
result was deliberately contemplated. In any case it is 
submitted that this particular result was not in accordance 
with law, and that the true principle is, as stated at the 
outset and borne out by the judgment delivered in the case, 
that charitable endowments may be confined to members of 
a particular faith only if words imposing such restriction 
are used in their creation, and that all persons, to whatever 
race or faith they may belong, who can and do comply 
with the conditions properly laid down for the distribution 
of an endowment are entitled to participate in it. 


H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 
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THE “PAULINE” EMANCIPATION FROM 
THE LAW A PRODUCT OF THE 
PRE-CHRISTIAN JEWISH DIASPORA. 


THE view which I presented in my essay on “ Judaism 
in the pre-Christian Greek World,” namely, that the 
Jewish Diaspora of that time was divided into two oppo- 
site religious camps—one law-abiding and national, the 
other addicted to philosophical analysis of the original 
text of Scripture and advocating unlimited universalism, 
has failed to receive the critics’ approval '. 

One very weighty authority against this view need only 
be named. Schiirer, in his notice of my essay, says: 
“Such a split of the Diaspora into two opposing parties 
is incapable of demonstration. Certainly there were many 
shades and degrees of thought. But the freest and most 
emancipated retained certain fundamental points of cere- 
monial] Judaism, such as the Sabbath and the elementary 
regulations concerning diet and hygiene. If therefore the 
author postulates that both tendencies were merely trans- 
ferred from Judaism to Christianity, his theory is vitiated 
at its source. The particular renunciation of the Law 
which Paul started is certainly not Jewish, and the influ- 
ence of Hellenistic Judaism on Christianity in apostolic 
times, even in those of Paul, was very moderate. On the 
other hand, in the post-apostolical period it must have 
been of considerable importance.’ Obviously Schiirer and 
other eminent critics regarded my views as insufficiently 
supported and therefore unacceptable. I will therefore 


 Theolog. Litteraturzeitung, 1897, No. 12. 
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make another attempt to defend and strengthen my 
position. 

As soon as the Jews began to take root on Greek soil 
and became acclimatized amidst Greek surroundings, they 
had to mould and modify their religion in order to make 
possible their continued existence among the Gentiles. 
The narrow national and religious limits marked out by 
the Mosaic Law had necessarily to be expanded ; and this 
perforce produced wide chasms and yawning gaps. That 
.the Jews in the Diaspora soon found the national and 
religious cloak which they had brought away with them 
from their homeland too tight, and that they commenced 
to tear it to tatters, is demonstrated by the desperate 
attempts of their noblest leaders at already an early 
period to patch up the threadbare garment with new 
pieces of cloth, and refill the old bottles with new wine. 

That the patches soon gave way and the old rents 
became wider, that the bottles burst and were utterly 
broken, one can learn from the history of the Diaspora, 
and the phenomenon is also most unmistakably repeated 
in Christianity soon after its birth. 

In order, therefore, to adjust the Mosaic Law to the 
changed conditions of the dispersion, and to exhibit 
Judaism to the Gentiles as a system cognate with their 
sublimated philosophical conceptions, an act of gross self- 
deception was unconsciously perpetrated. The Mosaic 
Law received an allegorical interpretation at the hands 
of Jews who had quenched their thirst at the springs of 
Greek philosophy. Under their’ busy hands the whole 
of the Mosaic legislation was unconsciously transformed 
into a revealed divine philosophy. As Moses lived before 
the Greek sages, they must, it fo'lowed, have drawn their 
wisdom from him. This view was firmly held not merely 
by the pious allegorists of the dispersion, but also by 
Christianity’s most eminent teachers in the first century. 

That the allegorical interpretation of the Pentateuch 
had at an early period vogue amongst the Jews of the 
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dispersion, is abundantly proved in every line of Philo, 
even if there were no other traditions to the same effect. 
Philo exhibits a masterly skill in this method of exegesis, 
such as only a long course of development could have 
produced. He nowhere claims to be the first inventor of 
the method, but regards it as a divine inspiration, and 
repeatedly refers to predecessors and teachers. There were 
indeed many exegetists of this class. One need only name 
Aristobulus, Pseudo-Aristeas, Pseudo-Solomon, the first of 
whom had exhibited prodigious feats in the use of the 
allegorical method. 

And who will venture to doubt that from the comple- 
tion of the Septuagint up till Philo’s time there must have 
flourished, besides those already mentioned, a large band— 
both teachers and disciples—of allegorists. 

Philo’s writings are by themselves sufficient to enforce 
this view. This method necessarily divided the community 
into those on the one hand who followed the letter of the 
Law, and those on the other who disregarded ceremonialism. 

But it may be urged that a division, such as is here 
indicated, is purely an assumption incapable of proof. I 
venture to think otherwise. Eusebius, who, on this ques- 
tion, had access to numerous sources, explicitly tells us: 
“The Judaism of the (Diaspora) falls into two divisions 
els 800 Tujpara dunpytat. The multitude scrupulously adhere 
to the Law. There are, however, also philosophical Jews 
who excel in virtue, have obtained a profounder insight 
into the spirit of the Law, and have learnt to look beneath 
the surface }.” 

This is clear testimony as to the existence of two reli- 
gious parties, one Conservative, the other Liberal. Philo 

1 Eusebius, Praep. ev. VIII, 10 ‘Effjs dv ein wat réde émonpalvecda, ds 7d 
wav "lovéaiwy é0vos eis 500 Tuhpata Sinpyra, Kal ty yey wAnOiv Tais TaY vdpow 
ward tiv pynriv diavoay napyyyeApévas bmoOnnas injye 7d 52 Erepov trav év 
éfee raypa ravTns pev Hpier Oeorépa 5é Tim Kal Tovs ToAAOds émavaBeByxvig 
prrocogpig mpocéxew ffiov Oewpig re Tav ev vopos Kara didvoay onpavopévav* 
*Hy 88 rodT0 gidoodpwy ‘lovdalav yévos dy tiv Tov Biov doxnow Kai Tov Efabev 
waremAdynoay pupiot, 
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himself is a classical witness to the marked contrast 
between these parties, which was forced upon his notice 
to his great grief. He, in vigorous terms, blames the 
radical party which first explained ceremonial Judaism 
allegorically and then rejected it. The passage which illu- 
minates the obscurity that envelops the development. of 
this sect reads as follows: “God said to Abraham, ‘I will 
make thy name great.’ This I take to mean that as it is 
excellent to be honourable and good, so is it advantageous 
to have a reputation for goodness. Whoever is in posses- 
sion of both benefits is truly happy. For a good name is 
not to be despised. Only the man who observes the national 
laws and customs and does not attempt innovations is 
worthy of this fortune. There are, however, unfortunately 
men who, regarding the written precepts as mere emblems 
of spiritual truths, carefully search for the latter while 
contemning the former. Such individuals I cannot but 
blame, for they should bear in mind the hidden meaning 
and at the same time observe the precepts in their literal 
sense. They, however, live for themselves alone, as if they 
dwelt in a solitude or had disembodied souls. They ignore 
the town, the village, the home; will hold no intercourse 
with others. Their ideal is to soar above the common 
herd and to apprehend the naked truth; whilst the scrip- 
tures exhort us to seek a good name and to alter nothing 
in our laws which have been framed by uniquely gifted 
and inspired men. 

“For, although the Sabbatical institution embodies the 
sublime conception, that activity belongs to God alone. 
While to his creatures mere passive receptivity is left, we 
nevertheless ought not, on that account, to permit ourselves 
to violate the commandment to hallow the Sabbath day 
by kindling fire, tilling the soil, bearing burdens, prosecut- 
ing lawsuits, administering justice, seeking the recovery of 
pledges or debts, or engaging in any occupation permitted 
on the other days of the week. Although every feast is in 
truth but an emblem of spiritual joy and gratitude to God, 
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we should not therefore neglect the solemnities and cus- 
toms associated with the feasts. Thus also, though the 
Abrahamic rite indicates the avoidance of voluptuousness 
and unchaste thoughts, we ought not therefore to neglect 
the observance of the precept. For if we resolved to 
retain these commandments only in their spiritual sense, 
we should consistently be compelled to give up the rites 
of self-sanctification in the temple and innumerable other 
necessary ceremonies. The literal sense of a precept is its 
body; the inner meaning, its soul. And as we take 
thought for the body as the mansion of the soul, so should 
we heed the commandments in their literal sense. Only 
‘thus can we hope to attain a clear comprehension of their 
true inwardness, apart from the fact that in this way 
alone shall we escape the censure of the multitude.” 

Thus far Philo. Has our Alexandrian Jew in these re- 
marks been merely addressing himself to the outside world 
of Gentiles? When, with sad heart, he places his finger 
upon a gaping wound in the body politic,.is his motive 
anxiety to prevent a disastrous schism among his people, 
or is it to he regarded as adulation of the Greeks? Philo’s 
wholesale censure upon an entire section of Jews was the 
cry of an anguished heart wrung from him by the peril of 
a complete split amongst the Jews of the dispersion. That 
these radical Jews, who fall under his censure, formed an 
influential class is indubitable. Else, why should Philo 
have thought it necessary to inaugurate an open, undis- 
guised attack upon their system of life and thought, and 
expose the scandal of religious splits in the Jewish com- 
munity to the gaze of the Greek heathen. Philo’s indict- 
ment rests on a solid and unchallenged foundation of truth. 
' What is the inference to be drawn? Surely nothing more 
nor less than this: That before the dawn of Christianity 
there already existed in the dispersion a Jewish party, 
or, rather, to be more precise, a Jewish sect which, on the 


1 De Migrat. Abr. I, 450. 
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ground of allegorical interpretation repudiated ceremonial 
law, rejected the rite of circumcision, Sabbaths and festi- 
vals, and other religious institutions; took their stand 
outside national Judaism, and incurred the severe censure 
not only of the masses of simple believers, but also of 
liberal and cultured men of Philo’s stamp. 

How one can still maintain that there is no trace of 
a division of the Diaspora into two diametrically opposed 
sections passes my understanding. It is positively 
inconceivable how, in face of Philo’s positive statement, 
an assertion of the following character can be made: 
“ Certainly there were degrees of piety ; but even the most 
heterodox observed the principal ceremonial institutions, 
such as the Sabbath and the elementary dietary and 
sanitary regulations.” Surely the passage quoted above 
should convince us that if Philo severely censures a section 
whose system of exegesis meets with his entire approval, 
and of which he is so able an exponent, it can only be 
because the party pushed the system to an extreme, 
renounced all national and religious institutions, and so 
provoked a reaction of resentment even among those 
cultured Jewish circles who knew no better reason for 
their advocacy of the observance of forms than reverence 
for the illustrious dead who were their originators. This 
party which, last not least, is reproached with having 
severed its connexion with Judaism, must have been 
Antinomians and must gradually have arrived at its 
principles by an allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic 
Law. A distinctly organized body who consciously ex- 
pounded Holy Writ on exclusively allegorical lines and 
aimed at eliciting the naked truth was the sect of Thera- 
peutae. The characteristics with which Philo scathingly 
qualifies the radicals seems to fit the Therapeutae like 
a glove. The only discrepancy consists in the assumption 
that these sectaries were a source of irritation to their 
co-religionists. On the contrary they were looked upon 
as specially pious, because of their observance of certain 
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ancient religious rites, to which however the allegorical 
exegesis had given a foreign tinge. 

Concerning the Therapeutae, Philo says: “They ex- 
pounded the Mosaic Law allegorically, in the conviction 
that the words were merely emblems and symbols of 
mystical truths ; they furthermore possessed writings of all 
those sages who were founders of their sect and as such 
had bequeathed to them several monuments of allegorical 
wisdom which served them as aids to devotion!.” And 
in another passage he says: “ The allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Holy Writ helped them to fathom its deeper 
import. The whole of the Mosaic legislation presented 
itself to their minds as a living organism, of which the 
literal meaning was the body, while the occult sense was 
the soul. Reason regards the words as a mirror which 
reflects with marvellous beauty and excellence an entire 
range of connected ideas, gradually elucidates the inward 
truths connoted by the symbols to those capable of com- 
prehending them, and from apparently insignificant data 
lead to an apprehension of the invisible in the visible?.” 

One may justly ask wherein lay the difference between 
the Radical party attacked by Philo and the Therapeutae. 
Why were the latter praised, the former blamed? Of the 
Radicals, it is said that they regard the Laws as symbolic 
of spiritual truths for which they search most scrupulously, 
soaring above the masses in order to arrive at the naked 
truth*. Did not the Therapeutae do the same? Almost the 
identical words are used to describe their efforts—to bring 
to light the real meaning of the written law ‘. 

The Therapeutae are praised because they compare the 
Law to a living organism, whose body is the literal sense 
and whose soul is the underlying meaning®. But the 


1 Philo, De Vita Contempl., II, 475 f. 2 Ibid., p. 483. 

3 Philo, De Migrat. Abr. I, 450 tiv dAndeay yuuriy airiy ép’ éaurips 
épevvaar. 

4 De Vita Contempl., II, 483 yupra els 1d pas mpoayayotoa 7a évOiua. 

5 Ibid. dwaca yap } vopodecia boxed rois dvdpac: rovTas tonévar (oy" Kal 
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Radicals, whom he reproaches, also teach, says Philo, that 
“the word is the body, the occult sense is the soul’.” 
Exactly the same figure is used which suggests that it has 
been borrowed from the Therapeutae. Why then are the 
Therapeutae eulogized and the Radicals severely censured ? 
The answer may, without much difficulty, be obtained 
from Philo himself. Attention should be fixed on the 
development of the simile. Philo continues: “Just as we 
take care of the body—the soul’s mansion—so should 
-we respect the Jaws in their literal meaning. For only 
by observing the latter shall we rise to a clear compre- 
hension of the spirit; and only thus moreover can we 
escape popular censure.” One fact is quite clear. The 
Radicals did, the Therapeutae did not, openly exhibit their 
contempt for the Law. They met, after the old-fashioned 
manner, in Synagogue on Sabbaths, observed festivals, 
conformed outwardly to Judaism; although, under the 
influence of their philosophical interpretation, religious 
ceremonies had assumed a foreign and un-Jewish aspect, 
which last fact, however, would by no means have been 
admitted by the Jewish Hellenists themselves. They 
were sincerely convinced that Moses would not have 
desired his laws to be otherwise understood than in the 
sense of Jewish Alexandrianism. This Philo’s works suffi- 
ciently prove. To the same category belongs the religious 
community named in the fourth Sibylline book, whose 
author was a Hellenistic Jew. That community survived 
to a later period when Christianity had already assumed 
form and consistency and continued for some time to 
co-exist side by side with it. It was undoubtedly Helle- 
nistic ; and, like the Essenes had, by the path of allegoristic 
exegesis, arrived at a contempt for the temple worship and 


oGpa piv éxev ras pytds darages yuxnv 5é tov évamoxelpevoy rais A€feow 
adparov vowv.... 

1 GAAd xp) Tatra piv owpart vopivew tonévar Yuxf 52 exeiva. Sowep odv 
omparos, énel Yuyis tori olxos, mpovonréoy ovrw Kai Tav pnrav vopov émpe- 
Antéor, 
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sacrificial ritual, for which it substituted more spiritual 
exercises. The Sibyl characterizes as truly pious and 
happy individuals those who love the great God and praise 
him before every meal, while repudiating the efficacy of 
worship in the temple which.is deaf and dumb, a pain and 
humiliation to mankind ; who, furthermore, bathe in flow- 
ing waters as a penance and preach repentance.” These 
“pious Israelites” had already abjured national Judaism 
as well as the ceremonial law and renounced the temple 
service and its sacrificial cult as unworthy of the great 
God. In their gospel there was no room for the little 
word “law.” Towards their brethren as a nation these 
pious souls showed themselves cold!. This sect is no doubt 
identical with those mentioned by Celsus and Origen, and 
known to the former, while in the time of the latter 
Church-father they were already extinct. As Origen was 
personally unacquainted with them he attempts to account 
for Celsus’ Sibylline sect by the assumption that Celsus 
might have heard Christians blaming some of their 
co-religionists for regarding the Sibyl as a true prophetess, 
and that he therefore called them Sibyllists 2. 

Moreover, Celsus’ report that Sibyllists existed at his 
time amongst the Christians is confirmed by a contem- 
porary, the pastor Hermas, who was also the first 
Christian author to mention the Sibyl. Hermas relates 
the following vision: A youth of majestic figure appeared 
to him in a dream and asked him who he thought was the 
old woman who gave the book. “She is,” Hermas replied, 
“the Sibyl.” “Nay,” answered the apparition, “she is 
the Ecclesia.” To Hermas’ question why she is styled an 
old woman, the reply is vouchsafed because the Ecclesia 
was first in creation and the world exists for her sake 


* Compare my work, Das Judenth. in der vorchristl. jiid. Welt, Wien, 1897, 
p. 56 ff.; Ewald, Entsteh., Inhalt u. Wert der Sibyll. Biicher, pp. 44 ff. and 5r ff. 

* Orig., c. Cels., V, 61 f. elwe 5€ (sc. 6 KéAgos) twas elvar 2iBvAMoTAas—raya 
mapakovoas Twa éyxadovvTaw Tois olopévois mpopAriv yeyovévas XiBvdAdAay Kal 
SBvddords rovs roovrouvs KadecavTay. 
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alone’. This vision also indicates the mode in which, and 
the period when the Ecclesia supplanted the Sibyl, as well 
as the manner in which the Sibyllists were won for the 
Church. Christian tradition dating from the first cen- 
turies prove the existence of Jewish sects in the Diaspora 
before the birth of Christianity. Had one followed up 
these traces, instead of obliterating them, as was the prac- 
tice started by the later fathers of the Church and still 
followed, a clearer view would have been obtained of the 

origin of Christianity and of the still obscure and unex- 
plained function of sects within the Church. 

Besides pre-Christian Jewish sects mentioned by Josephus 
and in the New Testament, Justin the Martyr and Hegesippus 
know others which undoubtedly belong to the Diaspora. 
Next to the Sadduceans, Pharisees, Baptists, and Galileans, 
he mentions Genists, Merists, and Hellenians. If we pay 
regard to these traditions and do not hastily conclude that 
the Genists, Merists, and Hellenians, Marbothians, &c., do 
not count—as far as the history of Christian heresy is 
concerned "we should easily discover a relationship 
between the pre-Christian Jewish heretics and Christianity 
with its oldest sects. 

Justin's tradition, which for our purpose is of the utmost 
importance, is as follows: “If,” says Justin to Tryphon 
and his colleagues, “ you have met with people who style 
themselves Christian, but have no claim to the title, seeing 
that they dare to blaspheme the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, deny the resurrection of the dead, contend that 
the soul goes direct to heaven, do not regard such as 
Christians ; just as little as any one with sound judgment 
will allow that the Sadduceans and other heretics like 
the Genists, Merists, and Hellenians were Jews; the only 

* Hermas, Vis. IT, 4. 1 “AwexadrvpOn 5€ por, ddeApoi, Korpwpéry ind vea- 
vicxov evedeordrov A€yovTds por Tiv mpecBurépay map’ fs éAaBes 7d BiBAldov 
tiva 5oxeis eivar; eyw gnu? Tihv SiBvddrav. TAavaca, gpnyoiv, ove éorww. 
Tis obv éoriv; pnui. ‘H’ExxdAnoia, pyoiv. elnov abr@: Atari obv mpecBurépa ; 
“Ort, gnoiv, navrov npwrn éxrigdn, Kai da'ravrnv 6 Kéopos Karnpricbn. Cf. 
Vis. II, 1. 1. 2 Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch., p. 86. 
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feature these have in common with the body of their 
brethren is the name they bear and their descent from 
Abraham.” 

The Hellenistic company in which the Genists and 
Merists are included clearly points to heretics of the dis- 
persion ; and surely it is not without purpose that Justin 
places the antinomian Christian heretics, who deny the 
resurrection of the body and regard the soul alone as 
immortal, side by side with the Judaeo- Hellenistic sects 
—the Genists, Merists, and Hellenians, they seem of the 
same class—with the sole difference that the latter are 
styled Jews, the former Christians. More exact traditions 
pointing to the pre-Christian origin of heresy we owe to 
Hegesippus, who introduces us to a sect omitted by Justin 
and called the Marbothians. He also thinks that all heresy 
is traceable to pre-Christian Judaism, which opposed it as 
much as Christianity afterwards did*. Jewish heresies led 
by a gradual transition to Christian heresies; and the 
arch-heretic Simon Magus constituted the link between 
them*. A marked silence concerning the sects into which 
the Jewish Diaspora split is observable at the beginning of 
the third century. Hand in hand with this studied reti- 
cence an effort is apparent to attribute all heresy to 
Christianity itself. 

Thus the first arch-heretic mentioned is Simon Magus, 
who enacted his réle during the infancy of Christianity, 
which he tried to counteract by heterodoxies. After 
Simon, Magister et Progenitor omnium hereticorum—as 
Irenaeus calls him—all bridges leading to the Diaspora 
were destroyed. 

Heresy, as till to-day has been generally admitted, 


1 Justin, Dial. c. Tr., cap. 80 wamep ob5é “Iovdaious, dv tis dpOas éferaoy, 
dporoyjoeev elvar Tovs Saddovxaious’ f tds duolas aipéoas Teviorav Kai Mepio- 
wai ‘EAAnvavav.... 
2 Euseb., Eccl. Hist., 1V, 22. 7 "Hoav 88 yap dudopo iv viois Iopana, trav 
Kara THs pvajs lovda wal rod Xpiorod avira, x.7.A. 
3 Ibid., IV, 22. 5 dg’ dv Sipor, Cer of Xtpwnavoi, wal KAedPios, «.7.A. 
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developed a marked activity in the early Christian com- 
munity. “In its very cradle,” Hilgenfeld rightly says, 
“a pair of serpents coiled round Christianity—the ethnical 
and the Judaising heresies; from infancy orthodoxy had 
to battle against the monster heresy'.” Little curiosity has 
been expressed as to the origin of this monster, which is, 
on its first appearance, already armed with pronounced 
gnostic doctrines—surely not a product of the new creed. 
One is content with the hasty assertion that pre-Christian 
gnosticismm was exceedingly primitive, a statement the 
naiveté of which is obvious when one thinks of the high 
standard attained by the Alexandrian gnosis in the time 
of Jesus. 

Such assertions are the necessary outcome of a reluctance 
to acknowledge the influence exercised by the Jewish 
Diaspora directly and immediately upon the development 
of its daughter-faith. For, after all, the first Christian 
community sprang from the Synagogue of the Dispersion, 
which counted among its adherents the Libertines, Cyre- 
nians, Alexandrians, and the Cilicians—Asiatics among 
whom Stephen developed, though at first cautiously, those 
antinomian teachings which found a sympathetic hearing 
with many, but were condemned by others as blasphemies 
against Moses and God ”. 

Here, then, we have two parties, the Conservative and 
Radical. According to the Apostle Paul's opinion, as given 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, heresy was, from 
the first, an inevitable element in Christianity. The follow- 
ing remarkable words are put into the apostle’s mouth: 
“When you come together, I hear, there be divisions among 
you, and I partly believe it, for there must be also heresies, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you”(1 Cor. xi. 18, 19)*. Here, then, is an authorita- 


1 Ketzergesch., p. 2. 2 Acts vi. 9 sq. 

* auvepxopévew ipav év rh exeAnoig, dxovw cyicpara év ipiv inapxey, Kal 
pépos Te marevar, det ydp Kal alpéces ev ipiv evar, iva of Sdxpor pavepol yévawrat 
év ipiv. 
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tive pronouncement concerning the existence of heresy in 
the early Church, and its necessity in order that orthodoxy 
should be clearly distinguished from it. 

In opposition to this view, Hegesippus—who, as before 
mentioned, regarded Christian heresy as a continuation of 
Jewish heresy—pretends that, till Trajan’s time, Christi- 
anity, where it was still untainted by futile controversies, 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace, and that during the lifetime 
of the apostles, heresy, if it at all existed, had not yet 
dared to raise its head. Only after their death had the 
reptile crept forth from its dim obscurity. 

“ The Church,” so Eusebius reports Hegesippus', “ was, up 
to this time, an undefiled virgin; they that sought to 
falsify the pure teaching of the Gospel, if indeed there were 
such, still kept in the background. But after the holy 
apostolic choir had been hushed, and the generation that 
had heard the divine wisdom had died out, there began the 
conspiracy of a God-forsaken heresy fomented by false 
teachers. When the apostles were no longer living, heresy 
was brazen-fronted enough to dare to pit the Gnosis— 
incorrectly so styled—against the Gospel of truth.” 

This account embodies much truth and affords us 
a glimpse into the controversies which produced Christi- 
anity. It must, in the first place, be borne in mind that 
Hegesippus speaks not merely of heretics but also of 
heterodox gnosticism, which had raised its head after the 
Apostles’ death. The false gnosis was thus, already in 
the Apostles’ time, perniciously active, and it was only 
their strenuous opposition which violently thrust it back 
into the darkness, from which it again impetuously burst 

1 Eccl, Hist., III, 32. 7, 8 ws dpa péxps Ta Tore xpévwv mapbévos Kabapa 
wai ddiapOopos Epewev 4 exxAnola, év ddnrw tov andre pwrevdvraw ciaért TOTE 
Tav, et wai rwes imipxov, wapapbeipey emyxepovvrav Tov inti Kavdva Tov 
cwrnpiov xnpiyparos. ws 586 iepds trav dwooTéAew xopds Sdpopov ciAnpe TOU 
Biov tédos Tyvikavra THs abéov mAavyns dpxiv éAduBavey f avoTans ba 
THs Tav érepodiSackdAwy awarns, of Kai, dre pndevds Ere THY dwooTdAwy AELTO- 
pévov, yupva Aowwdy Hdn TH KEparD 7H THs GAndcias enpvypars Thy Yevdavupor 
yva@ow ayrinnpurreyv éwexeipour. 
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forth after their decease. But it had been in existence 
from the beginning. Gnostic teachings clearly did not 
spring up in a night, but had passed through a long 
course of evolution. What, however, was the origin of 
this gnosticism, which notwithstanding the Apostles’ 
antagonism, exercised a mighty influence upon the forma- 
tion of the new creed? _ Hegesippus furnishes a reply. It 
came from pre-Christian Judaism ; and, one may add, from 
the Judaism of the dispersion, which before the advent of 
Christianity already possessed a fully developed gnosis 
based on allegory; and this was afterwards transferred 
into the Christian Church’. 

Of immense value also is Origen’s remark? concerning 
the schisms in the early Christian community. “At first,” 
he says, ‘‘ the believers cherished a diversity of views con- 
cerning the meaning of the Holy Scriptures; and this was 
the case at the time when the Apostles preached and men 
who with their own eyes had seen Jesus proclaimed his 
teaching.” 

In the epistles of St. Paul, who lived in the days of eye- 
witnesses of Jesus, there are passages which indicate that 
some doubted the resurrection and asked whether it had 
already taken place. And the same apostle’s admoni- 
tion, “ Beware of profane debates and of the disputes of 
a spurious gnosis,’ shows that at the period when, accord- 
ing to Celsus, the number of believers was but small, there 
were some who misconstrued religious doctrines. 

At the dawn of the third century gnosticism had made 
so many conquests on Christian soil, the adherents of “the 
spurious gnosis” had grown so numerous and invested 
with so much authority, that they posed as masters of the 
situation and played the role of teachers of true Chris- 
tianity, which they shook to its very foundations. Then 
commenced a severe struggle, in the course of which the 


* Compare my essay, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums, Wien, 


1894, p. 3 ff. 
3 Contra Celsum, III, 11. 
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memory of the pre-Christian heretics of the Jewish Dia- 
spora was thrust into oblivion—an oblivion encouraged by 
the parties interested, who were thus enabled to represent 
all heresy as an offshoot of Christianity. This attitude 
was also forced upon them by learned heathen antagonists 
like Celsus, who reproached the Christians with being 
split up into so many sects that their religion itself was 
hidden from view, or appeared nothing else than one of the 
innumerable heresies which had grown up contemporane- 
ously or at an earlier period. 

It was therefore the Church’s business to prove that it 
was the mother of all heresies—new or old—which could 
by any stretch be brought into relation with itself. 

Christianity was the source, and all schisms were the 
impure rivulets flowing from it. Tertullian strikingly 
proves the success of this method in repelling the attacks 
of heathens and heretics. “Surely it is unnatural,’ he 
says, “to suppose that the true doctrine was an innova- 
tion preceded by heresy, for did not the true creed foretell 
the advent of heretics?” The tares clearly sprang up after 
the good ears'. Under these circumstances it is conceiv- 
able that pre-Christian Jewish sects which stood as 
sponsors at the cradle of Christianity, though they had 
till the end of the first century remained purely Jewish 
sects which had made no concessions to the new faith, 
were nevertheless stamped as Christian heresies by a 
Church engaged in a vital struggle with external and 
internal foes?. 

And even to-day, when the traces that guide one’s foot- 
steps from Christian gnosticism to its pre-Christian Jewish 
predecessor have become almost obliterated, we can, 


1 Tertull., De Praescr. Haer., 29 ff. 

2 The Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians, often mentioned in Josephus 
and the New Testament, form an exception; they stood quite outside the 
pale of Christianity. Concerning the relation of the Essenes to that creed, 
the reader is referred to my work, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums, 


98-142. 
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amongst the innumerable Christian heresies reported by 
the Church, distinguish those which sprang from Jewish 
Alexandrianism. These heretics reveal themselves as the 
children of the antinomian radicals of the Jewish Diaspora, 
upon whom Philo passes such severe strictures. We need 
only describe the Ophites, Cainites, Sethites, and Melchize- 
dekites. The earliest history of heretics already mentions 
the first three sects as belonging to the same category. 
The common character of their teaching can be inferred 
from the fact that the Ophites were often confounded with 
the Sethites—some even maintaining that the Ophites were 
called Sethites ?. 

These sects were eminently antinomian. This is proved 
not only from the position which they traditionally 
assumed towards the Mosaic Law and from the Old 
Testament figures selected by them as representatives of 
their “spiritual Dynamis,’ but also from express testi- 
mony to the same effect ?. 

The earliest accounts of the Ophites* can, as regards 
essentials, be easily compressed into the statement that 
this sect worshipped the serpent which secured for man- 
kind the gift of knowledge of good and evil. Moses 
showed his reverence for its power by making a brazen 
serpent. As it opened up to man the perception of the 
true and august God, the serpent is a divine force worthy 
of adoration‘, an incarnation of the divine Sophia °®. 

Here we have the Alexandrian doctrine of the Dynamis. 
The serpent is Sophia incarnate. The Jewish Alexandrian 
School, as we read in Philo, and its predecessors regarded 


1 Theodoret, I, 14 YnOavoi, obs dpiavods 4h dpiras dvopafovow... 

? Blasphemant legem et deum legis auctorem, is said of the Cainites in 
Augustine, Haer., XVIII. 

3 Tren., Haer. I, 30; Pseudo-Tertull., c. 6; Philaster, 1; Epiphan., 
XXXVI. ; 

* Philaster, Haer., 1 et velut aliquam dei virtutem esse eundem aesti- 
mant, atque eum adnuntiant adorandum. 

5 Irenaeus, Haer., XXX. 15 Quidam enim ipsam Sophiam serpentem 
factam dicunt. 
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the Sophia as. the power which preceded the world and 
created it. This idea was founded upon the much-dis- 
cussed passage in Proverbs, in which Wisdom declares, 
“God created me, the first of all his works, and before 
the ages he formed me!.” The Cainites? adored the divine 
Dynamis in Cain. This force, manifested in him in great 
strength®, overpowered the weaker Dynamis in Abel, 
whom it destroyed*. The Cainites permitted and indulged 
in all sensual excesses, teaching that none can attain to 
bliss who had not indulged the bodily appetites to the full. 
All should endeavour to choose a Dynamis stronger than 
that weak one that created the world. The Cainites 
blasphemed the Law and God its author, and denied the 
resurrection of the body °. 

Could this sect have sprung from Christianity? What 
is there Christian about it except perhaps its later gnostic 
additions absorbed under the influence of the Christian 
gnosis? All else points to the Alexandrian school, of which 
it represents the extreme left section. Moreover we find 
this sect clearly sketched by Philo. Cain he conceived as 
the incarnation of foolish arrogance and self-conceit, which 
claims everything as its own. The very name Cain, mean- 
ing possession, describes the character®. There are, says 
Philo in another passage, two opposing views, the one 
ascribing everything to individual mind, guide of all 
thought, feeling and desires, the other leaves everything 
to God. The one is represented by Cain, the other by 
Abel’. Cain’s challenge was only intended to provoke 


1 Cf. M. Friedlander, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums, pp. 8-36. 

? Iren., Haer., I, 31. 2; Pseudo-Tert., 7; Philaster, 2; Epiphan., 
XXXVII; Theodor., I, 15. 

3 Augustine, c. 18 Cainani propterea sic appellati, quoniam Cain hono- 
rant, dicentes ewm fortissimac esse virtulis, 

* Philaster, 2 et virtutem maiorem, quae erat in ipso Cain, invaluisse 
ut suum interficeret fratrem. 

* Augustine, 18 Blasphemant legem, et deum legis auctorem, carnisque 
resurrectionem negant. 

® Philo, De Cherub., I, 150f. 7 De Sacrif., I, 163. 
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his brother Abel to a discussion and to vanquish him by 
sophistries that had the appearance of truth, and when, at 
the present time, Philo continues, the egoists discuss with 
the moralists, they do not stop until they have subdued 
and wholly destroyed them. The evolution of their prin- 
ciples runs on the following lines: Is not the body the 
habitation of the soul? Must we not therefore take 
exceeding care of this habitation? Are not the eyes, the 
ears, and other senses the constant companions and friends 
of the soul, and, as such, do they not deserve due honour ? 
Has nature created sensuality, delights, and all the 
pleasures of life for the dead and yet unborn, or rather 
for the living? Why shall we not strive for riches, 
honours, power, and other similar advantages which secure 
a safe and happy life? Proofs of the justice of these senti- 
ments are the lives! of these so-called moralists, who are 
nearly all obscure, despised, wretched, and in indigent 
circumstances. With such sophistries they seem to have 
vanquished those unaccustomed to casuistry. But Abel, 
whose spirit was all goodness, and who had not attained to 
the specious arts of the rhetorician, ought to have refused 
Cain’s challenges*. More important still for our purpose is 
the following passage. Philo says: What is the view of 
the ungodly? It is that the human intellect is the measwre 
of everything; a theory said to have been promulgated 
by an old sophist Protagoras, an expounder and champion 
of Cain’s perversities*. How could you (philosophers) 
dare to pronounce or to listen to sublime phrases concern- 
ing holiness and divine worship when you attributed ¢ all 
good and evil entirely or partially to mortals? And if 
anybody charges you with impiety, you boldly defend 
yourselves with the statement that you have been educated 
in it by the excellent example and precept of Cain, who 


1 pdprus 8% 6 Bios rovraw. 

? Philo, Quod det. pot. insid. solet, I, 191, 197 ff. 
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taught men to honour the nearer rather than the remoter 
cause? Apart from all reasons it is right to follow him, as 
he irrefutably demonstrated the force of his teaching by 
vanquishing Abel, the champion of the opposite view '. 
Most striking of all is the following allegory, which 
shows that Philo not only knew but combated the anti- 
nomian sect of the Cainites. This remarkable passage 
reads as follows: As every town consists of houses and 
inhabitants, so Cain regarded his proofs as structures, 
from which he repulses the attack of his adversaries, 
devising fictions instead of truth. The inhabitants are 
accomplices in the crime of godlessness, self-love, arro- 
gance, and falsehood; they imagine themselves wise 
without knowing true wisdom, they heap up foolishness, 
stupidity, ignorance, and other kindred plagues. Their 
laws are lawlessness, injustice, unfairness, licentiousness, 
impudence, audacity, lustful intemperance, and indulgence 
in innumerable unnatural desires. Such impious men 
form, in their depravity, communities, until God, incensed 
at their sophistries, suddenly and violently overthrows 
them, even though they have built not only a town, but 
also a town with a tower reaching up to heaven*. Here 


1 De Posterit., I, 232 wav dpa mis ypapiy doeBelas érevéyen nad’ ipa, dmo- 
AoyoUpevor Oappeire, Packovres map’ ipnynrh Kwai ddacKddAw mdvu KadOs wenai- 
Seds0a: Kdiv, ds 7d wAnoiov mpd Tov paxpdy alriov mapyve Tipav, @ dia Te dAAa 
mpocextéov Kal par100’ bre capéaw épyus ti Tov Séyparos icxiv éwedeigaro, 
vikhoas Thy Ths évavrias Sd¢ns elonyntiv “ABeA, wal Gp’ avrod ri ddgav éxnoddv 
dvedwv. 

2 De Posterit., I, 225 ’Ewew8) roivuy naca wédis ef olkxodounudtow wal... . 
ovvéiarnke® 7a pev olxodophpara éorw abt@ Adyo of dwodeKvivres* ols, KabdTEp 
awd reixous, mpds Tas THY évavriov dmopaxerat mpooBoAds mOavds eipéces Kata 
Ths dAnOeias pvOomAacTa@yv. olxnropes 5é of doeBeias, AOedrynTOs, piAavTias, peya- 
Aavxias, Yevdous, Sdfns Eraipor, Soxnoicopor, 7d mpds GAnGeav copdy ov« €idéres, 
Gyvoay wai dradevotay nai dyadiay nal rds GdAAas dbeApas Kal ovyyeveis Kijpas 
ovykexpornkdres. vdpor 5 dvopia, ddixia, 7d ducov, 7d dxdAactov, Opacrns, 
drévowa, av0ddea, Hdovav dpuerpia, TaY wept pioews GAeKTor EmOvpiax, Towadrys 
wéAews Exactos Tav doeBav ef éavrod TH mavabAla Yuxt Snpouvpyds ebploxerat. 
péxpis dv 6 Oeds BovdnOels rais copuorixais abrav réxvars dOpdav Kai peyadnv 
épydonra avyxvow. Totro 8’ gora, Stray pi) pdvoy néAw Kal mipyov olxodopmoww, 


Ov 4 Kepadr els odpavdy doiferar.... 
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we find then a sect described as the philosophizing sect, 
who chose the self-worshipping Cain as the guide of their 
lives, their teacher and master, a sect which, in accordance 
with the sophist Protagoras’ axiom, “The human intellect 
is the measure of all things,’ revered in Cain the 
supreme force. The theories of this party are based on 
a web of sophistry. Instead of law they proclaimed 
lawlessness. Orthodoxy personified in Abel was combated 
and defeated by the superiority of the higher Dynamis 
incorporated in Cain. The body, the mortal frame of the 
soul, is not only permitted but also enjoined to taste 
sensual pleasures. This is precisely Cainitism, as depicted 
in the earliest heresiology. 

This sect, as we read in Philo, was particularly 
dangerous on account of the rhetorical skill possessed 
by its representatives, and seemed to have produced a 
mental ferment of an extensive and perilous character. 
For Philo warns all virtuous people unskilled in sophistry 
not to enter into disputations with them. Only those 
should oppose them who have mastered every device in 
the art of controversy. Then the pious would no longer 
be vanquished by their weakness in dialectics, but would 
easily avoid the sophist’s traps. Properly grappled these 
sectaries would prove unsubstantial opponents. Successful 
in detached argument, earnest and organized controversy 
would discomfit them!. 

Next we come to the Sethites*. These are reported to 
have shared the chief errors of the Ophites and the 
Cainites. According to them, everything was created by 
the angels and not by the Higher Dynamis. The Superior 
Power which they term Mother became all-powerful, and 
after Abel’s death gave life to Seth and bestowed upon 
him that heavenly spark by which the force of the creative 
angels was shattered °, 


De Posterit., I, 225. 
* Philaster, 3; Epiphan., Haer., XXXIX; Pseudo-Tert., c. 8. 
° Philaster, 3 Quod providens, inquiunt, mater, quia occisus est Abel 
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The Sethites call Seth the Messiah'. The three sects 
here named, the Ophites, Cainites, and Sethites, undoubt- 
edly belong to the pre-Christian Jewish Diaspora ; their 
disciples were recruited from the Radicals. Just as the 
Synagogue generally everywhere counted among its adher- 
ents numerous sympathizers among Greek heathendom, 
so the Radical section was also joined by philosophizing 
heathens whom Philo dubs “the echoes of Cain’s perverse 
theories.” If an investigation had been instituted—as 
strangely enough has not yet been done—into the measure 
of influence which these proselytes—many of them adherents 
from the various philosophical schools—exercised upon the 
religious evolution of Judaism in the Diaspora, quite 
different views would have been accepted as to the origin 
and development of Christianity. 

The paths trodden by Judaism in the Greek world, 
which have not yet been sufficiently explored, would 
become clear. The supreme importance of Christianity 
—the ripest fruit of this evolution—would remain undi- 
minished. Even the Talmud, notwithstanding its dark 
presentiments, lauded as an ideal of the future the union 
between the Jephetic and Semitic spirits. Unhealthy 
symptoms undoubtedly preceded and succeeded the birth 
of a child, whose parents, notwithstanding the diversity of 
their characters, external circumstances had forced into an 
unnatural union; but it must be remembered that both 
father and mother were of originally healthy stock. The 
innumerable Jewish sects, from whose midst Christianity 
stepped to the front and by which it was accompanied 
like a shadow on its world-conquering path, afford evi- 
dence of the vigour of religion in the Jewish Diaspora. 
The principal excrescences were the sects of the Ophites, 
Cainites, and Sethites. 


iustus, cogitavit ut pareret iustum Seth in quem et collocavit magnae virtutis 
spiritum, ut possint destrui virtutes inimicae. 

1 Ibid., Quidam autem ex eis non solum genus de eo deducere, sed etiam 
ipsum Christum esse asserunt atque opinantur. 
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Of the Melchizedekians I will speak later on. Even 
these spirits of infidelity, who consistently pursued evil, 
nevertheless worked unconsciously for good by the pro- 
minence into which they forced Judaism and Christianity, 
whose orthodox followers repelled those sects. They were 
repudiated by Philo and also by Christianity as soon as it 
had become conscious of its mission. 

Philaster enumerates the Ophites, Cainites, and Sethites 
among the sects flourishing among the Jews before the 
advent of Jesus. Origen repeatedly and emphatically pro- 
tests against the notion that the Ophites, Cainites, and 
similar sects belonged to Christianity. Thus he says: 
“Celsus may possibly have heard of some sects which do 
not even share the knowledge of Jesus with us. He may 
have heard of the so-called Ophites, Cainites, and other sects 
who entirely renounced Christ. But this-does not justify 
him in the reproach which he levels against Christianity’.” 
In another place he replies to Celsus’ stricture: “That the 
Christians imprecated the Creator for cursing the serpent 
which brought the knowledge of good and evil to our 
first parents. Celsus ought to have known,” he says, 
“that the Ophites, so-called on account of their adoration 
of the serpent for its good counsel to the first authors of 
the human race, by which they overcame the Titans and 
giants of the fable, are so little in sympathy with 
Christianity that they hurl against Jesus the same 
abominable charges as Celsus himself does, and refuse 
to admit any one to their society who has not first pro- 
nounced imprecations against the Saviour. It should be 
noted that Celsus puts his case in his polemic against 
Christianity so clumsily that he even recognizes as 
Christians those who would not hear the name of Jesus 
and denied that he was a virtuous man. Can any one be 
conceived more perverse than these Ophites, to whom the 
serpent was the source and instrument of all goodness, 
unless it be Celsus himself, who says that the charges 


 Orig., c. Cels., III, c. 13. 
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against the Ophites were also justified against the Chris- 
tians? The Greek philosopher who lived in poverty, and 
who sought to prove by his personal example that happi- 
ness is possible without wealth, styled himself a cynic. 
But these godless people act as though they were not 
human beings, to whom the serpent is an enemy, but 
rather serpents themselves. They glory in tracing their 
name Ophite to the reptile which is dreaded and loathed 
as the deadliest foe of the human race '.” 

The above three sects are not therefore in any way the 
offspring of Christianity. This, even apart from Philaster’s 
and Origen’s evidence, is, in our opinion, beyond question. 
The circumstances that they sought their Dynamis in the 
Old and not in the New Testament sufficiently indicates 
their Jewish origin. They are undoubtedly children of the 
Diaspora, and, to speak more definitely, they formed the 
extreme left wing of the allegorical school of Alexandria. 
They stood in sharp opposition to the Conservatives of this 
school. Here, heterodox Cain ; there, orthodox Abel! The 
allegorizing Conservatives wished the Law to be scrupu- 
lously observed, although it had been disintegrated by 
their peculiar system of hermeneutics. They were actuated 
by reverence for the lofty-minded teachers who had created 
it. They also had regard to the sentiments of the large 
multitude of believers in literal inspiration. The Radicals, 
on the other hand, had thrown the Law completely over- 
board. For in their estimation it was already a thing of 
shreds and tatters. In the work of destruction they 
proceeded methodically, employing weapons with which 
the Law itself had furnished them. Their conception 
of the divine Dynamis—the instrument used by them 
for the process of disintegration—they borrowed from the 
Old Testament. From the same source was derived the 
idea of the serpent which endowed man with the gnosis, 
as well as the biblical figures of Cain and Abel, to whom 
the Law was yet unknown. They continued to cling to 

1 Orig, c. Cels., VI, c. 28. 
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their scriptural ideas even after they had joined the ranks 
of Christianity—a further proof that that religion had not 
given them birth. Let us now consider the Melchize- 
dekians, who, I am firmly convinced, were also a pre- 
Christian sect of the Jewish Diaspora, and the Sethites, 
with whom by all accounts the former were closely 
connected. 

The Melchizedekians, as they are termed in patristic 
literature’, regarded the Melchizedek of the Bible as a 
‘mighty force (ueydAnv dvvauy); they place him upon an 
inaccessible pinnacle of greatness, contending that he is 
not only a Dynamis, but even higher than the Messiah. 
“ He was without father, without mother, without descent, 
the real mediator between God and man, through whose 
intercession alone forgiveness can be obtained from God?.” 
He was a Prince of justice and therefore was raised by the 
Almighty to the condition of a spirit and Son of God. 
This is essentially the creed of the Melchizedekians. 

We may now ask, how did the assumption arise that 
this sect was the offspring of Christianity. Nothing indi- 
cates a Christian origin, while everything points to the 
Old Testament as expounded by the Alexandrian school 
of Exegesis as the source of inspiration. Just as the 
Ophites looked upon Ophis as the first teacher of 
the gnosis, while the Cainites regarded Cain and the 
Sethites Seth in the same light, so the Melchizedekians 
adored the mystical Melchizedek as the representative of 
their Dynamis. The object in all cases was to break 
down the trammels of the Law which retarded and 
hindered the spread of Judaism in the Diaspora. Their 
great Dynamis, Melchizedek, did not recognize circum- 
cision or the obligatory character of any other rite. Why, 
therefore, should his reverers be bound by the external 


? Epiphan., Haer., LV, c. 1-9; Pseudo-Tert., ec. XLVIII ; Theodor., II, 6; 
Augustine, 34; Philaster, 52 and 148. 

* Epiphan.,:c. 8 dr dpxow éori Sinaroovwns. Ibid, én’ abt@ rovtw xara- 
orabeis ind Tov Oeod év vipar@ mvevparixds Tis dv Kal vids Oeov reraypévos. 
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Law, especially as they were fully penetrated by its 
spirit. 

When, accordingly, the time arrived for the Melchize- 
dekians to come to an understanding with Christianity, 
whose conception of the Law was entirely to their own 
taste, they made certain concessions, without, however, in 
the least giving up their own peculiar notion of the great 
Dynamis. Melchizedek continued to be the great Dynamis 
par excellence. Jesus was subordinated to him’. As the 
Sethites had asserted that the founder of Christianity was 
not naturally but miraculously a child of Seth, or Seth 
himself sent down on earth for the second time, so the 
Melchizedekians, by their firm adhesion to their own doc- 
trine, sought to bridge the gulf between it and the new 
creed. Jesus, they said. had certainly been entrusted with 
a mission, but only “after the order of Melchizedek,” to 
whom he is subordinate and upon whom he is entirely 
dependent. The Old Testament furnished them proofs for 
this theory, for the Psalmist explicitly said of the Messiah, 
“Thou art a priest of the order of Melchizedek ”—which 
clearly shows Jesus’ inferiority to the ancient King of 
Salem. Jesus, accordingly, was appointed in the order 
of Melchizedek and charged with the mission of guiding 
mankind out of their manifold errors and leading them 
to the only right path, that of the gnosis, marked out by 
Melchizedek *. 

Of some importance for our inquiry is the Melchize- 

1 Epiphan., XXXIX, 4 dd 5% rot 30 Kard oméppa Kal Kata dado xiv 
yévous 6 Xprarcs HAGE, abrds “Inaovs obxi Kata yévn GAAA OavyaoTas ev TH 
kiopy nepnvws, ds éorw avrds 6 E90 5 rére, wat Xpiords viv émpournoas Tq 
yever TOY dvOpwraw dnd Tis pnTpos dvwbev dwearadpévos. Cf. Philaster, Haer.; 3 
De Seth autem ipso Christum dominum genus deducere aiunt. Quidam 
autem ex eis non solum genus de eo deducere, sed etiam ipsum Christum 
esse asserunt atque opinantur. 

2 Epiphan., LV, c. 8 «al def yds airg@ (sc. MeAxicedéx) mpoodpépay paciy, 
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dekians’ traditional conception of Jesus’ mission after the 
order of Melchizedek. It runs in the ecclesiastical chroni- 
cler’s report as follows: “Jesus is inferior to Melchizedek, 
because of the former it is said, ‘Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek.’ Whilst Jesus is mediator 
for mankind only, Melchizedek, being a higher and divine 
Dynamis, intercedes also for the angels and heavenly hosts. 
He is superior to Jesus, ‘being without father, without 
mother, without descent, without beginning orend!.’” This 
- conception of Melchizedek explains the text—otherwise 
scarcely intelligible—in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 16: 
“For verily he (Jesus) took not on him the nature of 
angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” 

But before we consider the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
exhibits the cult of Melchizedek in the period of its ripest 
fruition, and clearly demonstrates how this scriptural hero 
had, in early times, already become transformed into a 
dark mystical figure*, let us search the literature of the 
Alexandrian school for traces of this cult, and thus support 
our view that, like Ophitianism, Cainism, Sethianism, this 
cult too was a child of the pre-Christian Jewish Diaspora. 
We find, in fact, that Philo not only deified Melchizedek, 
but actually identified him with the Logos. The passage 
is so important that we venture to transcribe it in extenso : 
“If any one inquires concerning the origin of the universe, 
we are justified in replying that it was due to the mercy, 
lovingkindness, and grace, exhibited by God to the human 
race. Everything in this world and the world itself are 
gifts, favours, boons from God, Thus God appointed 


1 Pseudo-Tert., XLVIII sed hune (sc. Iesum) inferiorem esse quam 
Melchisedech, eo quod dictum sit de Christo: Tu es sacerdos in aeternum 
secundum ordinem Melchisedech. Nam illum Melchisedech praecipuae 
gratiae caelestem esse virtutem, eo quod agat Christus pro hominibus deprecator 
et advocatus ipsorum factus ; Melchisedech facere pro caelestibus angelis atque virtu- 
tibus. Nam esse illum usque adeo Christo meliorem, ut ddrwp sit, dunrwp 
sit, dyeveaAdynros sit, cuius neque initium neque finis comprehensus sit 
aut comprehendi possit. 

2 Heb. v, 11. 
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Melchizedek King of Salem, i.e. King of Peace, to be his 
own priest. This king's virtues are not named, because 
without preceding merits he was appointed a Prince of 
Peace and deemed worthy of the priesthood. He is styled 
king in contrast to the term tyrant; for a king rules 
according to law, a tyrant according to his arbitrary will. 
The tyrannical spirit imposes upon body and soul violent 
and unjust orders which bring pain and sorrow and 
encourage sensuality. The king does not command, but 
convinces. His orders guide the soul to virtue as a ship is 
wafted by a favourable breeze into a haven of safety. This 
king is the true Logos. The tyrant may be called Prince of 
War; the king—Prince of Peace—Salem. He ought to pro- 
vide for the soul this ambrosia of delight and gladness, for 
of Melchizedek it is said, He offered wine and bread—gifts 
denied by the inhospitable Ammonites and Moabites, who 
were therefore excluded from the congregation of the Lord. 
The Ammonites (children of sensuality) and the Moabites 
(children of intellect) are types of those who strive to 
explain all things by the senses or the intellect, and account 
God as nought. Of them Moses therefore said, they shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord, because they 
did not present bread and water when we came out of 
Egypt. Melchizedek, however, might offer wine instead 
of water to quench the thirst of the Lord, strengthen it 
and elevate it to that state of divine exaltation which 
passeth all understanding. For he is the priest—Logos— 
whose inheritance is the Lord. And of the Lord he cherishes 
sublime and exalted conceptions, therefore is he called priest 
of the most high God, not as if there could be another and 
less high God, for God is one in the heavens above and on 
the earth beneath, and there is none beside him, but 
because, to think of God is an exceedingly lofty and 
exalted occupation. Hence Melchizedek is styled priest 
of the most high God?. 

1 Philo, Leg. Alleg., I, 102 iepeds yap gate Adyos, KARpov éxav Tov 
évra Kal innards wept avrod Kai imepdyxas Kai peyadonpenais Aoy:(épevos. 
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We thus find that the same mystery had gathered around 
Melchizedek’s name and personality as had enveloped the 
sect called after him. Melchizedek is priest by the grace 
of God; and without this grace he would not have obtained 
the priesthood. But though Philo conceived this priest as 
a symbol of the highest Logos, he shrinks from representing 
him as a second God: “For there is but one God in the 
heavens above, and on the earth beneath; and there is 
none beside him.” Here, too, there are not lacking un- 
mistakable allusions to the extreme antinomian sects. 
There are the Ammonites, who abandon the ways of God 
to wallow in sensuality; there are also the Moabites— 
children of intellect who interpret all things rationalistically, 
seeking to supersede the Almighty, and who were therefore 
excluded from the congregation of the Lord. Here we 
have the various types of schismatics, as Philo describes 
them ; the votaries of sensuality on the one hand, the 
devotees of intellect on the other. Between the two Philo 
places Melchizedek—the Logos—as the exalted symbol of 
orthodoxy. Melchizedek, who harmonizes the earthly and 
the divine, embodies the true apprehension of God and the 
right worship of him. And what was the real character of 
moderate Alexandrian Judaism as formed on this basis ? 
Philo, its noblest representative and exponent, has dis- 
covered its secret. He says, “ However deeply we may 
have penetrated into the allegorical meaning of the Law; 
however clearly we may have grasped its higher sense, we 
are not justified in exclusively fixing our attention upon 
this higher meaning and rejecting the literal interpretation. 
We are not absolved from the practice of the prescribed 
religious ceremonies. The literal sense is like the body; 
the occult meaning like the soul. As we take thought for 
the earthly tabernacle which enshrines the spirit, so must 
we respect the literal meaning of the Law.” 

Only a short step brings us to the Alexandrian author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews who stands so near to 
Melchizedekianism, and gives the following sketch of the 
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spirit of the Alexandrian school. ‘The law is a shadow 
of good things to come, and not the very image of those 
things” (Heb. x. 1)'. From the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews we learn that the mystery of Melchizedek, 
as taught by the professors of his cult, was not of recent 
growth. For he hurls the reproach at his readers that the 
mission after the order of Melchizedek, which should have 
long ago been familiar to them, had to be taught them from 
the beginning. Alluding to the text in the Psalms he says, 
“Called of God an high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 
Of whom we have many things to say, and hard to be 
uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. For when for the 
time ye ought to be teachers’, ye have need that one teach 
you again which be the first principles of the oracles of 
God; and are become such as have need of milk, and not 
of strong meat. For every one that useth milk is unskilful 
in the word of righteousness: for he is a babe. But strong 
meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even those 
who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil” (Heb. v. 10-14). Here it is clearly 
shown that the cult of Melchizedek, concerning which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews might have said 
much, and whose teaching he terms the mystery of the 
“word of righteousness,” flourished befcre the epistle was 
written, and traced its origin to a period anterior to the 
advent of Christianity. As if to leave no doubt as to 
the intimate connexion between the mystery of Melchizedek 
and the cult called after his name, the author of the epistle, 
after prolix statements and homilies, returns to the priest- 
king and expatiates on the mission entrusted to him by 
God in the following characteristic fashion: “For this 
Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the most high God, 
who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the 
kings, and blessed him ; to whom also Abraham gave a tenth 


1 Heb. x. 1 Edy ydp éxav 6 vdpos Tav pedAdvTaw dyabdv, ovK aitiy Thy 
elxdva Tov mpaypaTor. 
3 Heb. v. 12 wal yap dpeiAovres elvar Si8donadror bid Tov xpdvov. 
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part of all; first being by interpretation King of righteous- 
ness, and after that also King of Salem, which is, King of 
peace; without father, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but 
made like unto the Son of God; abideth a priest con- 
tinually ” (Heb. vii. 1-3). Each of these words proclaims 
the Melchizedekian. One cannot but feel amazement at 
the boundless eulogy bestowed upon this cult; and the 
question is forced upon one—What place does the author 
of this epistle assign to Jesus if it be not that accorded 
him by the favour of this cult, namely, after the order 
of Melchizedek, below that occupied by the priest-king, 
and nearer that of ordinary men? Still, at the decisive 
moment when a return to Jesus seems almost impossible, 
the writer surprisingly swings round in the brief words, 
‘made like unto the Son of God; abideth a priest con- 
tinually” (Heb. vii. 3). Here Melchizedek is degraded to 
the secondary position of a mere copy. Notwithstanding 
his greatness he is but a shadow of the true Christ, his 
incomparably greater successor, whose advent had been 
predicted in the Psalmist’s prophecy which had been ful- 
filled in the person of Jesus. 

With this sudden volte-face, the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews saves his Christianity, raises the divine 
Dynamis of the New Testament high above that of the 
Old, and boldly continues his eulogy of Melchizedek in the 
following instructive manner (Heb. vii. 3-12): “ Without 
father, without mother, without descent, having neither 
beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like unto the 
Son of God; abideth a priest continually. Now consider 
how great this man was, unto whom even the patriarch 
Abraham gave the tenth of the spoils. And verily they that 
are of the sons of Levi, who receive the office of the 
priesthood, have a commandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the law, that is, of their brethren, 
though they come out of the loins of Abraham: but 
he whose descent is not counted from them received 
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tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the promises. 
And without all contradiction the less is blessed of the 
better. And here men that die receive tithes; but there 
he receiveth them, of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. 
And as I may so say, Levi also, who receiveth tithes, paid 
tithes in Abraham. For he was yet in the loins of his 
father, when Melchisedec met him. If therefore perfection 
were by the Levitical priesthood, (for under it the people 
received the law,) what further need was there that 
another priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec, 
and not be called after the order of Aaron?” Here the 
author reaches a decisive point, and at last discovers the 
supreme secret of the transcendent Melchizedek ; the abro- 
gation of the ancient Law, the proclamation of a new and 
incomparably superior revelation; the vanishing of the 
obsolete and decaying legislation which is but the fore- 
shadowing of good things to come, but not their essence. 

Let the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speak for 
himself (Heb. vii. 12-23): “For the priesthood being 
changed, there is made of necessity a change also of the 
law. For he of whom these things are spoken pertaineth 
to nother tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the 
altar.... And it is yet far more evident: for that after 
the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth another priest, 
who is made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, 
but after the power of an endless life. For he testifieth, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 
For there is verily a disannulling of the commandment 
going before for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof. 
For the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of 
a better hope did; by the which we draw nigh unto God. 
And inasmuch as not without an oath he was made priest: 
(for those priests were made without an oath; but this 
with an oath by him that said unto him, the Lord sware 
and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec:) by so much was Jesus made a 
surety of a better testament.” 

xX 2 
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All these expressions point to the dogma that the Law 
had, in consequence of Melchizedek’s mission, ceased to 
exist. Their importance lies in the fact that they eluci- 
date the relation of the Melchizedekian sect to the Law, 
and authoritatively confirm what we already otherwise 
knew, namely, that the cult of Melchizedek was founded 
upon antinomian tendencies. For the author of the epistle 
no more owes his doctrine of Melchizedek’s antinomian 
mission to Christianity than he derived from that creed 
his Alexandrian exegeses which he treats in so masterly 
a manner. Thus, too, the author of the Epistle to Barnabas 
was indebted for his artistic allegories by which he en- 
deavours to crush Mosaism as a carnal system, not to 
Christianity but to the radical schoo] of the Jewish 
Diaspora from which they were imported into the faith. 
The same remark applies to the Alexandrian Jew, Apollos, 
a missionary to the Greek world, and later on a coadjutor 
of St. Paul the Apostle (Acts xviii. 24): “An eloquent 
man, and mighty in the scriptures. . . . instructed in the 
way of the Lord; and being fervent in the spirit, he spake 
and taught diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only 
the baptism of John. And he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue',” i.e. his antinomian Alexandrian Judaism. 
When Aquila and Priscilla, who had been converted to 
the Pauline Christianity had heard him, “they took him 
unto them, and expounded unto him the way of God more 
perfectly” ; that is, impressed upon him that the Messiah 
had already appeared. Convinced by their exhortations 
that the Messianic expectations had been fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus, “he helped them much which had believed 
through grace: and mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publicly, shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was 


1 Acts xviii. 24 ff. Iovdaios 5é mis, AToAAds dvdpart, AAetavdpeds TH yéver, 
dvip Adyos .. .. « Suvards dv év rais ypagpais ..... Karnxnpévos tiv dddv 
tov Kupiov, wai (éav rq mvedpari, tAdAa Kal édidacKev dxpiBas 7a wept Tod 
Kupiov, émordpevos pdvoy 7d Bamrricpa "Iadvvov. ovrds re hpfaro mappnord(ecOau 
é&y Tp ouvayoyp. airenaeetaty i 
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Christ?.” A striking example of the popularity achieved 
by the Alexandrian exegeses among the philosophizing 
heathens is furnished by Justin the Martyr, who handles 
this system like a master. This facility, and his general 
knowledge of the Old Testament, he distinctly does not 
owe to Christianity. He himself tells us that, before his 
conversion, an old man referred him to the writings of the 
Jewish prophets, which he studied closely and for which 
he conceived a great attachment. Thus, after long and 
futile philosophical labours those gates of light opened to 
him which are visible to them alone who have received 
from God and his Christ the gracious gifts of insight and 
discernment’. It is noteworthy that the Melchizedekians 
did not exhibit so aggressive an hostility to the Law as 
did the Ophites and Cainites. Melchizedek, the prince of 
peace, asks that the carnal Law should be gently laid aside, 
and the spiritual Law be taken up in its place; and this view 
is held forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Pauline 
letter and the Epistle to Barnabas are more embittered in 
their tone. They make. a fierce onslaught on Mosaism, 
demand that the tablets of the Law shall be shattered, and 
the very fragments ground into dust. This attitude recalls 
the virulence of Cainite antinomism. Paulinism continually 
pushes into the foreground the antagonisms between the 
Old and the New Testament, labours to cut asunder the 
last links of historic continuity which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews tries to keep intact. 

Just as the conservative wing of the Alexandrian school— 
that represented by Philo—struggled against the radical 
tendency, and sought to retain the ceremonial element in 
the Law, although it had been reduced to a shadow by the 
discovery of its inner meaning and spirit, so the Epistle to 
the Hebrews tries to rescue the old tablets from destruc- 


1 Acts xviii. 28..... émdeccvis id tov ypapan eva tov Xprordy "Incooy. 
This passage of Acts xviii. 24-28, so much treated of and commented on, 
appears to be, looked at in this light, clear and transparent. 

3 Justin, Dial. c. Tr., c 8. 
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tion, though these were already shattered. To the author 
of the Epistle, the Law is a shadow, but “a shadow of good 
things to come.” It should not be allowed to disappear 
even when it had achieved its purpose, but should always 
follow in the wake of the spiritual child it had long borne 
in its bosom, and of whose divine origin and truth its 
existence was to be a continual evidence. 

The notion of a religion freed from the trammels of 
ceremonial Law had thus already arisen in the pre- 
Christian Diaspora, but it needed an authoritative faith 
based on revelation. Certainly in limited philosophizing 
circles like the Radicals mentioned in Philo, there existed 
even a revelation—that of the divine Dynamis, as enun- 
ciated by the Ophites, Cainites, Sethites, Melchizedekites, 
and others. But this revelation had made no headway 
among the masses. At last even this was brought about 
in the course of time. The divine Dynamis was incar- 
nated. And the blessed message of a bodily resurrection, 
sealed by the supreme exemplar, made the doctrine welcome 
to the sorrow-laden. 

Such a message was impossible to the antinomistic Judaism 
of the Diaspora which taught the immortality of the soul, but 
denied the resurrection of the body. This, too, explains the 
failure of the Melchizedekians to popularize their doctrine of 
the divine Dynamis. Melchizedek was too remote from the 
masses. Without mother, without father, without descent, 
without beginning or end, free from human temptations, 
assuming a human form for a time, enthroned above the 
angels and heavenly hierarchy, for whom he acts as inter- 
cessor with the most high God, Melchizedek was a mediator 
for philosophers, not for the common herd who clamoured 
impetuously for salvation. And this explains the passage 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews which defines the essence 
and mission of Jesus the true Christ (Heb. ii. 14-17): 
“ Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same; that 
through death he might destroy him that had the power 
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of death, that is, the devil..... For verily he took not 
on him the nature of angels; but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behoved him to 
be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest.” And again (Heb. iv. 15): “ For 
we have not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” 

I conclude this research with the expression of my 
firm conviction that sooner or later the dogma that 
Christianity is founded upon Pharisaism will be abandoned ; 
New Testament criticism will then no longer speak of 
a Jewish Christianity and a “Gentile Christianity founded 
by Paul,” but rather of a conservative Jewish Christianity 
and a radical Jewish Christianity. That this period is 
not far off is shown in Schiirer’s notable essay published 
in 1897, entitled “The Jews in the Empire of the 
Bosphorus ',” and dealing with the inscriptions of the first 
Christian century, found in Pantikapaewm (Kertch) 
on the Cimmerian Bosphorus, Gorgipia (Anapa), east 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and in Tanais on the ex- 
treme frontier of Greek culture, in the north-east corner 
of the Palus Maeotis. That Judaism had, at the latest in 
the first century, and probably earlier, taken root here is 
proved by these inscriptions. “The Jews of the Diaspora,” 
Schiirer says in his introduction, “and the Gentile world 
in which they lived influenced each other in spite of the 
Hebrew aloofness. The Jews assimilated the Greek 
language and civilization, and adopted many heathen 
habits and customs. But they, in their turn, exercised 
a mighty influence on their Gentile neighbours. Many 
Jewish communities had a following of ceBduevor tod Oeod 
who worshipped the true God, rejected idolatry, and in 


1 «Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaften der 
ceBopevar Oedv iiorov.” Siteungsber. der Kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissensch. 
zu Berlin vom 4. Marz 1897. Exactly at the same time—on March 5, 1897 
—my work, Das Judenthum in der vorchristl. griechischen Welt, went to press. 
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part accepted the Jewish Law. Interesting illustrations are 
furnished by the Greek inscriptions from the Bosphorus, 
of which Lasyscher has published the completed edition. 
They show, on the one hand, that the Jews even imitated 
some of the Greek legal institutions; and on the other, 
that there were certain religious communities who cannot 
be regarded as Jewish, but nevertheless betray a distinctly 
Jewish influence by the manner in which they speak of 
themselves and of the God they worship.” 

After treating of other inscriptions Schiirer continues: 
“these inscriptions prove the existence and influence of 
Jewish communities in the Byzantine Empire during the 
first centuries after Christ. Such an influence can most 
probably be traced in the religious community mentioned 
in the following inscription: Worshippers of the most 
high God who have now been received in the communion.” 
They honour the Deity by erecting a stone tablet on which 
their names were inscribed. 

Schiirer thus sums up his conclusion: “The peculiar 
religious bodies in Tanais are the fruit of a Jewish pro- 
paganda in that remote region. The founders of these 
communities derived from their Jewish teachers the know- 
ledge of the most high God, whose name is ineffable, and 
beside whom there are no other gods, But they mingled 
with this Hebrew Monotheism elements of the Greek Zeus 
idea which in its way also pointed to Monotheism. This 
conclusion is completely confirmed by our knowledge 
of similar organizations of later date, namely, the Hypsis- 
tarians and kindred communities mentioned in the Patristic 
literature of the fourth and fifth centuries, The Hypsis- 
tarians lived in Cappadocia, in the fourth century; they 
worshipped the Almighty, rejecting images and sacrifices, 
but nevertheless paid some reverence to Fire and Light. 
They rejected circumcision, but observed the Jewish Sabbath 
and certain Dietary Laws.” 

Adducing further proofs for his theory, Schiirer continues : 
“These hypotheses enable us to understand how religious 
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communities who exclusively worshipped eds dgicros could 
grow up in Tanais under Jewish influence. The religion 
of this brotherhood was neither Judaism nor Paganism, but 
a combination of both. From their Jewish teachers they 
learned céBecOa Oedv tyiorov. But maintaining a separate 
organization rather than joining the Jewish community 
in a secondary rank, as other adherents had done, they 
admitted or retained Greek elements.” The utmost interest 
attaches to Schiirer’s final conclusion which shatters the 
view, hitherto in vogue, that Paul was the author of Gentile 
Christianity emancipated from the Law; for the existence 
is admitted of antinomian Judaizing communities in the 
pre-Christian Greek era. 

Schiirer’s conclusion is as follows: “Certain indications 
point to the fact that the formation of antinomian Gentile- 
Christian communities was not exclusively due to Paul. 
The process in many places, i.e. at Rome, seems to have 
been favoured by the sympathy with which the Sermon 
on the Mount was received amongst the o¢Boyuevor tod Oeod. 
As those who had accepted only certain elements of 
Judaism severed their connexion with Jewish communities 
and formed independent organizations, it was easy for them 
entirely to repudiate the Law. And this is exactly the 
history of the Greek religious communities in Tanais. 
Just as these sprang from the ceBdperor rod Oeod and be- 
came something distinct, so, by an analogous process, they 
in their turn gave birth to Christian communities.” 

I welcome with much satisfaction this long expelled 
but at length dawning recognition of the truth. It is of 
great promise for the elucidation of the history of the 
pre-Christian Jewish Diaspora and the rise of Christianity. 
A few more such valuable excavations and the light of 
the noon day will have arrived: Saxa loquuntur! 


: M. FRIEDLANDER. 
Vienna. 


Stimulated by Schiirer’s essay, Cumont published a pamphlet on the 
same subject, entitled ‘‘ Hypsistos” (Supplément & la Revue de Vinstruction 
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publique en Belgique, 1897, 15). Cumont not only unconditionally accepts 
Schiirer’s theory, but goes beyond him in asserting the Jewish influence 
upon Asia Minor which notoriously had, at the time of Jesus, a numerous 
Jewish population. He quotes several votive inscriptions, unnoticed by 
Schiirer ; and all referring to the 6eds iy:oros ; and adds: “... combien 
ces milieux, tout pénétrés d’idées bibliques sans étre étroitement attachés 
a la loi judaique, constituaient un terrain fécond pour la prédication 
chrétienne, et l’on s’explique mieux, en tenant compte de cette situation, 
que la foi nouvelle ait opéré plus de conversions en Asie Mineure que 
dans toute autre région ” (p. 8). 
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SOME BRITISH MUSEUM GENIZAH TEXTS. 


In the present paper I will, without any further preface, 
give an account of four short texts contained in the 
collection of fragments from Cairo now preserved at 
the British Museum. 


I. On THE Exintarcy BustTAnti}. 


A fragment, consisting of two consecutive paper leaves, 
each measuring about 5} in. by 3}, with eight or nine lines 
to a page, Arabic in Hebrew character. Oriental Rabbinic 
writing of probably the twelfth century. 

The contents may at once be described as an interesting 
and welcome addition to the partly legendary history of the 
“ Résh-Galutha,” or exilarch Bustani, whose rise was con- 
temporaneous with the establishment of the Muhammadan 
power in Mesopotamia. A detailed account of the story 
and its critical difficulties is given in Graetz, Geschichte, 
vol. V, pp. 118-122, 413-416. But the Museum Genizah 
text differs from all previously known versions in one very 
important detail. Instead of leaving children of Jewish 
wives, who after his death contested the legitimacy of the 
son of his Persian wife, Bustani is here emphatically 
declared to have married no other woman except the 
Persian captive given him by the then reigning Sultan. 
The fragment agrees, however, with the usual tradition 
that the exilarch had omitted to give his slave-consort her 


1 On the legend of Omar’s “garden-dream,” which is said to be the 
origin of the name Bustani (“‘Bustan” in Persian meaning “ garden”), 
see Graetz, Gesch., vol. V, pp. 119, 120. The spelling “ Bustanai” must 
give way to the correct ‘3»xno3, as generally in the present fragment. 
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freedom. This circumstance is here dwelt on with special 
emphasis as calculated to discredit the family of Bustani 
and to destroy the claim of his descendants to be the 
genuine heirs of the Davidic line. It is in keeping with 
this tendency of the fragment that a rival Davidic family, 
residing in a district called “Nams,” is brought to the 
reader’s notice. It appears clear that the account preserved 
in the present fragment was written in the interests 
of a party that was extremely hostile to the headship of 
Bustani’s descendants, and historical investigators will in 
all probability attach no weight to the new version of 
Bustani’s married life given in the text. Another point 
to be noticed is the confirmation of the now generally 
accepted view that it was Omar, the second successor of 
Muhammad, and not Ali, the fourth Khalifah, who bestowed 
so much favour on Bustani. The fragment also contains 
an account of the special occasion at which the incident 
of the ‘‘fly” occurred, but Bustani’s history is so much 
mixed with legend that great critical caution has to be 
exercised in either the acceptance or rejection of any 
definite statement. 


The Arabic Text (part of Or. 5552). 


mD “wy AND AMpy po wNnDS 25a pee ANID DNPND ADM’ 
wy Subs ads pede yo pxads adva mano wp otpndds ndy 
mynd onx 757 yy yoann Sypy obp mpads soe jo axdin xo 
axosdx ya sey npbs ypdo year mp dadse woe soxds penne 
Syn pp dy ae pa owen ana pwede ad syn xepn 
otds Sxp enn Sin ody oxnpa an Sy ainya nap: ) anaes 
wp tot) mm 7S jonmoxs Natio merdsds ep pa oon ody 
xnndor moxndsa nd osm aihys ay omens pp ‘dy amietdy 
13 Toy pxd so’ mya AIM AN ON Ado sysndxa Ano nde 
mrad sineetds xno tox sadmpr sop da nna saxo 


1 This word is repeated in the MS., being written at the end of a line 
and also at the beginning of the next. 
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7x2) NApMy’ Dd xmdnoxp axnsdse 73 yx soy mde yor by 
dy mpads yo oxnoa andi war any aw dma ma Sypbse ab4 
893) tS Pyxor py mdo> jo asp Nao yO Toe xd) RAD on 
pnp: ‘pwn Sade pdtaxdea ap’ spy Taam dew Des tr 
NMI "333 PI’ peswe AMIN Dd sa ye Spr onda ve 
min po some yt Sp po ado» nd pr oxnoa 5p to on vd 
pndps prdsy onao: mnyd ani 2 woo oo) om Antands 
pm nt Sx paonaeds atap ono sy Jd93 yooxp atyds xn jo 
Soo vp aema Sax awa ox pan weds Saxe abn ny 
nya’ mdder Sorde supe ds mdsetde ain onde 521 end wxnps 
monwndss nbwbods yo anwads ayhe an yo tpads: anoxd sdnaobsy 
mands made axis Sap mo aw pea te pT ama Dd bs 
pba enn vpsp ans’ od adds pe nsnad past soxnstp Spo xp 
Sep noo athe Sap abs pbs) mx Anpx yn xDD MID jo 
Sener opis 

Ssayr ep Spa anode Sap naw max P@mwninds Syn by aan 
sy32 0) mmo ane ndsy snp mayyan ym am onan ns yo 
++ Se ann anpa 


Translation. 


... his privilege. And he* remained in this condition 
until Bustani was sixteen years of age, when he was fit to 
assume the chieftaincy. And the people desired the Sheik, 
who acted as regent, to relinquish the rule he had exercised. 
But he did not do so, for there was a certain guilty cause 
preventing him. The matter was then brought before the 
Khalifah. The Sultan of that time was ‘Umar ben 
al-Khattab, and the Sheik and Bustani stood together before 
him, and they argued the matter at length. And whilst 
they were arguing, there settled upon the face of Bustani 
an insect *, which did not depart until blood issued. But 

1 See note on the translation. 

2 No doubt miswritten for 13n:05x ; the scribe has, in fact, attempted 
to correct the word, but only succeeded in blotting it. 


3 I. e. the Sheik who had acted as regent. 
‘ Apparently a wasp. In e.g. Graetz, a fly. 
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he did not drive it off whilst standing before the Khalifah, 
who was much pleased with the incident. It is on this 
account that the Davidic family impress upon their seal 
the form of an insect. The Sultan accorded to him the 
chieftaincy, and delivered it to him, and granted him 
permission to be present at his Divan. He also gave him 
a daughter of Caesar’, for ‘Umar ben al-Khattaib had 
sacked a city of the Caesar! and killed him. And Bustani 
the Davidite married the girl given to him by “Umar ben 
al-Khattab, and there were children of the marriage. But 
he had not given her her freedom either through neglect 
or pride. And all Bustani’s children were of this woman, 
for he married none other, and had no other children. 
Amongst his descendants are Anan *, and besides, Boaz °, the 
sons of Zakkai, the chief of the captivity in Bagdad, and 
some few persons in Andalusia. All these trace their 
descent from Bustani.” And it is said that there are 
Davidites in the localities of Nams*, persons who are 
known as Béné Marawatha*, who are not of the family of 
Bustani; and no one else in that part derives his descent 
from the family of David. They are called Béné Marawatha 
on account of the purity of their descent, and the freedom 
of their family from that blemish, their name signifying 
that they are princes descended from David. They are 
in those parts beloved, whereas the people of Bagdad 
strongly hate the family of Bustani, because they had con- 


1 The name of the Persian king was Chosru or Kesra. The Hebrew 
‘o’p used here may, therefore, be only a transcription of this name. 
Graetz gives the date a.p. 642 as the time of this event. The princess’s 
name is said to have been Dara. 

? The orthodox writer appears to mention the fact of the heresiarch’s 
descent from Bustani, in order to add discredit to the family in general. 

* The text is obscure ("33 2 ty2 Veo). Under »>1 32 we may assume 
Sa‘adyah Gaon’s antagonist, the xnvb. w David ben Zakkai, to be included. 
If so, a terminus a quo for the composition of the text can easily be fixed. 

‘ Is this the same as x4. in Istakhri’s Index Geographicus, Part IV, 
(edit. De Goeje)? I have, if I remember right, seen wasay on the title- 
page of printed Syriac books used in the sense of ‘‘ Saxony.” 

5 Descendants of lords or princes. 
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tracted this blemish which vitiated the family. And may 
God send his people the expected One who is free from such 
a blemish, and who proceeds from a pure descent, not 
having contracted a stain: the expected One who existed 
before the destruction of the second temple, as our early 
teachers—may their memory be blessed—said that God 
did not destroy his sanctuary until he had created One 
who should build it up, as he had promised his people that 
he would create the remedy before the hurt, as he had said : 
“* When I heal Israel” (Hos. vii. 1). 

And there is a record regarding the presence of the 
expected One that he existed before the destruction of 
the temple in the saying ‘The hands of Zerubbabel have 
laid the foundations of this house, and his hand will finish 
it” (Zech. iv. g). May God bring near the solace of his 
people, and may not be far off... . 


II. A FRAGMENT RELATING TO THE Gé’ONiIM SHARIRA 
AND Hart. 


A single leaf, measuring about 53 in. by 34, with 
nineteen lines on the recto and eighteen on the verso. 
Apparently eleventh century. 

This fragment seems to possess genuine historical value. 
It has been known hitherto that the latter years of Sharira’s 
life were embittered and even endangered by a quarrel 
with some powerful enemies, but the cause of the quarrel 
has so far remained a mystery’. This small Genizah leaf 
appears now to provide a clue. The impression one gains 
from it is that the management of the finances was at the 
bottom of the mischief. The writer of the communication 
given in the text at any rate states that before Sharira’s 
death “perfect peace” was made between the Gaon and 


1 Dr. S. A. Hirsch has kindly drawn my attention to a work entitled 
Dw nN, which is being published at Pressburg at the expense of 
the ‘Alliance Israélite Universelle” ; but I have not yet been able to 
study the discussion of the Sharira controversy contained in that work. 
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himself, and that a certain definite arrangement was then 
arrived at with regard to the ownership of the offerings 
sent either for the private use of the heads of the academy 
or for the support of the scholars generally. Another very 
interesting fact is the intermarriage of Hai with the family 
of his father’s former enemy. It almost appears as if there 
had been a rivalry in the rule of the academy between 
Sharira and the writer of the present document, and that 
the opposing interests were united by the marriage here 
mentioned. The financial difficulties, however, cropped 
up again. Hence this epistle addressed by Hai’s father- 
in-law to some community or communities who were in 
the habit of sending offerings to the academy of Pumbeditha. 


The Hebrew Teat (another part of Or. 5552). 
I (recto). 

px mypn “een Syaa somos *> moo 7B) YY ww’ JP. OA oN 
xed ps wpy mom “ern spt Dwar ADIMA won dyn 
INBYON DID AS pa yw ay paws 2 ody avy > 
1N3 NI MPN wa [{]nnnn +> wp wyX’ wIa pr oN oOwW.> 
sms 55 nwa myxan man 55 59 nnn (1)[wo]w3 DIN 123 
‘DSN NWI AN OND NI TwNr wy ANNd par royyd o> ya woD 
sand synar wd on omdn ym [raven 

foro yadyiay w5vswm waraad + + an [mi]oosen nyvpaa wan Any 
vow y3n23 Da 5 ADI 4D 42 ‘nM “OD APE) “een po TanA ARDY 
937 smptyn wa oyn ‘Sse py ind) inwnd oyn 5x wans3 D3 
p’sonn ‘a> mwy Sox anpany ame ‘Sar an sins oy vSa5 pores x2 
WIND NON WA pIya ‘> YN 1D DIA Wwe 


II (verso). 


SY TY wo TNX DOWD avsnm ’een mat nde» mby ox 9 
inbw o>ds answ wp Sx in ber wown ao des wed pnp 
Sax mga wana xd ymax werd onp yd yo mew > wa man 


1 Or, perhaps, 1m. 
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yond mm swe wows mbdwe woxyd wd) werd wow wd stn ox 
yym *ym ND mpdmny w2 OMe IMAM ox ono ndw “ern 
py mby my pd qos sans yd sm py wep mason om 
wae ona ym en pond tonbdy pap xday ons 3p andi 
> pada pyya Sx syoxyd wows nde onpy oratyn ox on 
xvod) ota sia O35 add “poy ine dwy sin Sy pop ar 
mos apy “p72 wp ADY aD Sx and yA pod) eon 319 

yox ondyon ovyos [aux ‘ons 2p 


Translation. 
I. 


. in these ways; and lest they should err and turn 
aside, and lest we should turn aside. For we are the 
great one of the academy, and its elder. There is none 
who is greater than ourselves in wisdom and in years. 
The elders of the academy and its wise men are with us 
and sit before us. Moreover, perfect peace was made 
between ourselves and between the party of Sharira Gaon 
—may the spirit of the Lord give him peace—before he was 
gathered in (full of) years, and with the Gaon his son— 
may his Shield strengthen him. For he has allied himself 
with us and taken our daughter in marriage. And stipula- 
tions were written out between us in our joint names, 
one of these stipulations being that all the offerings which 
come in the name of either of us shall be for himself alone, 
no other having a share in it; and that that which comes 
without an express name on it, or in the names of the 
doctors of the academy shall be divided, a half belonging 
to us and a half to our son-in-law. 

And now have we written with authority and faithfulness 
... to the intelligent and wise and prominent Rabbi Joseph, 
administrator of the academy—may the Lord preserve 
him—the son of Rabbi Berakhya—his soul be in Eden— 
(having written both to him and to the people to number 


1 MS. not clear. 3 MS. apparently mn. 
VOL. XIV. Y 
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him! amongst the wise men of the people and amongst 
those who enforce the alms): Speak, I pray thee, in his 
ears” that he should not turn aside to be a cause of trouble, 
and that he should not be misled, but act in accordance 
with the stipulations which we have indicated; for as the 
Lord liveth, we have spoken righteously and written 
the truth. 


Il. 


For if any one sends offerings for the academy and 
for the benefit of learning in a name? other than his own, 
he points to himself and appropriates them. ‘And do 
ye neither hear nor give heed to any one who may write 
to you: “Send the offerings in my name.” For he does 
so in order to take them for himself. And we have not 
written so; but that if any one should make an offering to 
either of us personally, he should send it in our name; and 
that that which is meant for the doctors of the academy 
should be sent without a name, so long as ye apportion 
and divide it between us, giving to each a half, so as to 
remove quarrels from us. It has also been reported to us 
that the Rabbit who has been gathered into Eden had 
sent in a name other than our own a hundred and fifty 
Darkemonim °, and he without doubt had sent them for 
the doctors of the academy that they might live on it and 
have sufficient. But if ye neglect the matter, he in whose 
name they were sent will take them for himself. And to 
the Lord do we cry and to you that this is a great sum. 
It may make one wealthy and a hundred will suffer. And 


1 sm05 is repeated in the text. 

* Is it Hai himself who was to be admonished ? 

$ If 17s be the right reading: ‘‘in the name of one of us.” 

‘ This refers to a person who must have been named in an early 
portion of the epistle. ; 

® On the value of the dpayu7 in Biblical times see Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary, III, p. 421. On the > of Moslem times see Matériaux pour 
servir @ UVhistoire de la numismatique et de la métrologie musulmanes, par 
M. H. Sauvaire, p. 18 passim. 
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far be it from you to incur guilt, and to engage in a false 
transaction. Therefore write quickly to our beloved Joseph, 
the son of the honoured Jacob—may the Lord raise him 
up—who is in Egypt, to whom were sent .. . 


III. A Frarist oF WorkKS BY THE GAON 
SAMUEL B. HOFNI. 


Two leaves, each about 4] in. by 3§, containing eighteen 
lines on the one entire page of Hebrew writing. The 
language is Arabic. Probably eleventh century. 

A list of books (or rather, probably, divisions of one 
large work) composed by the Gaon on subjects mainly 
falling within the range of mao 4. The various titles 
bear a close resemblance to the headings of the chapters 
in Muhammadan law-books of the same nature. The lower 
margin is very closely cut, and it is therefore impossible to 
say whether the “ fihrist”’ is complete. 


The Arabic Teat (also a part of Or. 5552). 


S35 mea Sere nd mown 


sxn> yanbx axn> aaadsy axn> nyswhs ano mands axns 
nbwinbs axns piwds poxome axna qwtids axna nxpads 
pxonx axns yadx axns mayds axns jrosdse axns anxpoxday 
pxonx axn> cnands oxsne aan oxsnbs ond axns pdx 
?axmbx > oxomN axn> nacandsy oxsne axn> meds 
qedobs ana cundx axna measnods axns sands pods 
axn> *yxo%x axn> Anophs axn> xed axns vbsabs axns 
[napydsx axn> awadx axna newaber oeyths 
1 The word nz is written over several of the titles and also at the end. 
On the subject of the titles compare Poznanski, J.Q.R. for Jan. rgor, 


PP. 326, 327, 328, 330, where also the reference to Mr. E. A. Adler’s 
“An Ancient Bookseller’s Catalogue” in the J.Q. R. for Oct. 1900 will 
be found. 
? Apparently for wwroxbx, ‘ rivers.” 
* Apparently for jror x, “ oaths.” 
Y2 
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IV, AN Earty GRAMMATICAL FRAGMENT. 


Four paper leaves, the full dimensions of a leaf being 
about 9} in. by 6. One folio is, however, very badly 
mutilated, and the other three are also slightly damaged. 
The number of lines to a page varies from twenty-five to 
thirty-two. Hispano-oriental writing, an autograph appar- 
ently belonging to the second half of the eleventh century. 
The language is Arabic, but the character Hebrew. 

Fragments of a grammatical treatise dealing, so far as 
the contents of the leaves go, with the rules regarding 
gender, with special reference to the relation existing 
between Hebrew and Arabic and to the correct method of 
translating from one of these languages into the other. 

There can be no doubt as to the fragments being in 
autograph. They appear to belong to the first rough 
draught of the work. The numerous corrections by the 
original writer are all in a form which at once suggests 
the author’s hand. The paper used had previously! con- 
tained on one side Arabic writing of the tenth or eleventh 
century. The Hebrew writer has erased the Arabic on 
one page and written his text over the erasures, but in the 
case of nearly all the rest he wrote the Hebrew in the wide 
blank spaces between the Arabic, the latter being, however, 
for the most part crossed through and thus rendered almost 
illegible. 

The impression one gains of the contents is that they 
form part of Moses b. Gikatilla’s nxnds: voinds axns. If 
so, it seems to belong to the introduction of that work, for 
the fragments found by Dr. Harkavy at St. Petersburg are 
in the form of a dictionary? (see Revue des Etudes Juives, 


? The priority of the Arabic writing was pointed out to me by 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld, who at once detected this feature of the MS. 

? According to an epistolary communication made by Dr. Harkavy to 
Dr. Poznanski, his fragments contain }28-7ox and jnow-en. The article 
px has been given by Dr. Poznahski in his paper on Tanhum Yerushalmi 
(Revue des Et. Juives, XL and XLI). 
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XXXI, p. 289). A clear demonstration of Gikatilla’s author- 
ship cannot at present be given, as none of the quotations 
from his grammatical work found in later writers (see 
Poznafski, Mose b. Samuel ibn Chiquitilla, pp. 118-120) 
are contained in the present fragment. The identification 
is, in fact, based on indirect inference rather than direct 
proof. It is a kind of inference, however, which seems to 
carry a very strong probability with it. 

The points to be considered are the following :— 

1. It is not known that any other writer of an early 
period devoted a monograph to the study of gender in the 
Hebrew language’. This consideration alone would at 
once suggest that the present treatise is a part of 
Gikatilla’s naxnds: woinds axns. The weak point in this 
argument is the possibility that these four leaves are part 
of a general grammatical work and only accidentally 
contain the portion treating on gender. But it is, on the 
other hand, hardly likely that such detailed treatment would 
have been given to gender in a work of a more compre- 
hensive character. Moreover, if it is a part of a more 
extensive grammatical treatise, the question would still 
remain whose work it might be. 

2. The manner of treatment given to the subject is 
exactly what one might expect from Gikatilla, who 
is known to have made a special study of Arabic in its 
relation to Hebrew, and who was besides the first translator 
from Arabic into Hebrew*. One can see at a glance that 
in the present fragments Hebrew is constantly compared 
with Arabic, and that special regard is paid to the proper 
method of rendering from one language into the other. 

3. The style of writing is in accord with the supposition 
that we have before us an autograph of Moses b. Gikatilla. 
If one had no other means of judging, one would probably 


1 On treatises on ‘‘ gender” by Arab grammarians, see Pozn., op. cit., 


p. 22. 
2 On Gikatilla’s Hebrew translation of Hajjug’s works, mw pox AT 


and p>noox nx, see Pozn., op. cit., ch. VI. 
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assign the fragments to the eleventh or twelfth century. 
The Arabic which had been written on the paper before 
is very early, and the paper also belongs to early times. 
If the Hebrew writing is Gikatilla’s, it must be assigned to 
the second half of the eleventh century (see Pozn., op. cit., 
p- 9), thus placing it quite within the period to which the 
general aspect of the leaves appears to point. 

4. The only authority quoted in the extant portions is 
apparently Sa‘adyah Gaon under the title yoandx anxy?}, 
one of the authorities to whom Gikatilla was in the habit 
of referring (see Pozn., op. cit., p. 45). The absence of 
reference to other authorities is properly accounted for by 
the smallness of the portions preserved. There is at any 
rate no reason to suppose that a complete list of authorities 
cited in the work would be found to oppose the theory of 
Gikatilla’s authorship. 


The Arabic Text. 
Or. 5553 A (1st leaf, recto) *. 


. . . e « ‘5 . . . . . . . yssonds . . . + * . . ¢ . ° tbe —oanbx 
poym apes ma Rng 8 8) samt nds mewn 
md posse ee bs by sayy qd Paxpsde (1) ox prxpndxa 


vee ee epee meadoy pya ss +s tio md ow mo metab 
nde mint po xmby s+ + © [njawayds yon mn one) + ep 





1 Sa‘adyah was known as 70p0ox par excellence, and ‘Yoon amy, though 
—so far as I know—not found elsewhere, is a suitable designation of the 
first great commentator of the Bible. 

* The arrangement of the leaves followed here is partly tentative. With 
regard to orthography and peculiar forms, the plan followed is simply to 
reproduce the readings of the MS. The difficulty of representing a very 
irregularly written MS. like this is, however, very considerable, and the 
present writer hopes that an improved text will some day appear. 

3 These two words are written over. 

* The underlined words are written over. 

* In margin : 777 1 NT WO. JR. 
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Seoemp pe an ya po Tt a Se peyps [qpda]o0 wer tp 
AYN MA ANT NO Sy xm Sprdxe 2973 ywo wd Ta ayde md 
moxa nds aap yn pe tt 8 Sea pdyme Sosbe peo ow 
sane 98 8 by amy moan on nds xmby moeayds Oxpde 
mompo noxa nds axed bn coyn xd we tot ona ve moeypn 
soyn od moxd IND Naren xaprpn 7 Spade Sap mrmayde md yo 
mbox pe 9398 pp ama ymin mn pe nye nds pads dn 
bn soyn mows yp ypxdypy od eos ondods my adion xyn 
monayds Sedyds nox nds wyndsr oxpbadse po ta moxedy 
xdp ee ¢ + mend adn smn ody mbps bss pee amby 
pnadd>y pa mprends Syn appt 8 ea IND * pode tp 

atm ‘any sondern eeay s* 


(1st leaf, verso.) 
papnds ¢  ¢ s mdion Senor mands dy we mee 
ree ee ey ami oe amyp pt te ota tyndd abapdes 
mands Span xox xmmiox xb oe mye pw adsnods 
pands dn qo mnths s+ + + + sds) mevainds dna ppm ss + 


Syynbxa poyn’ xo oan: an[ey] °° 8 spy eo Anat be 


soa nowy ped mya sD tnx Bad wm nwo] oa Sep 
ma per anydse ’p mma TST yn nn pw» eenayds 7px 
yp vox van whe vanyds pe xa of ap vetayds 'p Pmpxds yp 
nya ped sap andyn mm sce anyon am adina anys any t9 
‘9 yode °D PNENNON YHID AID INP NIM NNND MI ND NII 
a 4p xox aaydse md xmea ov xp abyps syns moayden 





1 wo jx crossed out. ? Over the line. 

5 Written over the line. 

* The underlined words are irregularly written in blacker ink, and 
represent a correction. 

5 The order of these two words is doubtful. 

* Last three words written over the line. 

7 Written three times in the MS. 

§ yinbx is written in the margin, and is apparently meant as an 
alternative reading for 7px. 
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anbyn mm anyon mm mdp» pas ap “Sy xp now oad nie 
gota ont ND 5p9 Sx ip anon day an Sy noo Ny yn 
morrayds md cde syne cn nbs: ansayds ton aadpn abi 


(2nd leaf, recto.) 

moar mayo en mobyn wen sabi snd abyss 
yy2 ‘DB mor mM Ay? Ayn Dd mm y+ * Sn Zan 
mm mds sin Sy axop pun myn mea ° 5x8 “p> nes pyar 
xnbpyd any 45py ody anys am yo conn by naan an 
Spybxa NMEYD NMDDN JD NMONPD DIP ND *** AYNSN WN NANDIM 
xaynn (2) sanders mn yor Sow naw avam Syxp 754 mn yop 
mayor abp sy sayy scnn by naan awn am oep samen 
ain Sy jrordxa apbyn na prads Sp smexpo oipn avn 4p onpd 
spapnds: an ‘Sy anadsa apbynd Sayya yo pya map prpdxds 
Symon 1b 757 ND TENT NN YOY IN NED NAND °yD ND NAN 
hy pdy rr (2)nbwp qo ®53p eer pea nod mp p11 1 ND AWD 
xin yo yawoe ma (2) ‘no (2):nbx wn NO D2 MD pp ww ND 
ON NIN yO PST AIRY ND YI AYN *D Ay? AMD Py Aroynds 
AIM PAX) AD AY Ipnysr ANS Sy Spr ob qdsar Ayta °sds pwd 
me yawhs pre ne oss “pp nod wma vy adan nbs 
xa?’ NMoNoynoN ws NAD. Osan ow jo ands xin ody xn 
xp ndoynos wnds md op xamyp aan moxd stay ands asta Sy 

xo tax m5 vx ndpo sixp nord xp ond ip 


(2nd leaf, verso.) 
We NTN) SN DOM woe NMDNOMN D8 ND PNPM NN 
boy» xd ye mad ve md wo nanan dpxa 59 Sy an ad43 soxde 


1 Last three words written faintly over the line. 

2 3/p> crossed out. 5 Apparently for mx. 

* 357 crossed out. 5 yn crossed out, and pra jo written over. 

6 ,. 21) ND ND written over; in the right margin : jo nn) Nv, and in 
the left margin : No 525x yN. 

7 In the margin, beginning against this line: ’> xyX AP ICdR mI ban 
x™mx1 3, But it is not clear where it is to be inserted. 

* mn crossed out, ® Something erased here. 

1° Sea crossed out. 
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abn ‘p Spyno an a sinbse sy dee ose md Se md yo owd> dx 
NTYSNY INIT NIyp nd NAPNPM NanAD yO KAD Ad psndy mddsx 
yo Spa ap mana Spy xo ay so Spa saz tb ped sndsoynons 
2 mdypande: mad wp ema dyads: mad naga Spy pea mad vdae nad 
od astbs mevands ame xa pa pxpnds: ana vSy mds 
Sep atx aye pI 755 p Faxye apr ody on eo Sy adpy 
IN TWN DDN AWN AyD WN Ay? Iw AWN (2) apr 1D Sp 
ND IND Saxyx nod ayo mae ody Son ‘mands jo wd 1 
MIyp py3a ay’ XN yo. NOD Nomads ANY 1 oD DI I 
sands 53 po pe xdy xmpNone) an way oNDINdS myp soyan 
maddie prypn mpdy xd pays qdatp yan mbSs Seoynoe wp a 
‘Sx yordds apna rat yy awaae *Sy (7) eet mm va ae sa ped 
mpxpbs ONO Ad any p82 wD AAD ADD AYNOD Ty ND SxDS 
DYND ND YOR MINION Ty yNd oD NNO yND ND 7 Synndee dy 
AMINO MIND NOK TYNE AI MYM cWoydN YN ?aDIwN San¥D 
sox tae vi ad pps ad yx ped ansndd sovde mpaxind 
NTN) smaDde m2 any xo Aber yo wm TIM depo ‘Sx spney 
xo mon proweds “dy Sayexds asin Synnp qdt> soxds pws 
Zxmypep xo ‘Sx “spnan mm as nyade nambds aside ps 


fo dyads: ordn nds mandy 5x1 ° + yds pasin nds xpoxds jo 
syotnds) nxn 


Or. 5553 B (1st leaf, recto). 


mdse mdrpsods: madd neem mdse qdm nn mbox op yy 
mpreands nidynr * aanodsy @arpapbs gon dy Spade xadps ow 
we potnd Soynos xD ny ads nist xp ‘Sy sodden nade ps 


1 5>3 crossed out. ? Crossed out : 18 NAVD FRI PNP NTR. 

3 axvx °D crossed out. 

* The last two words written both over the line and in the margin, 

5 meme po xiv. written over. 

6 Last two words written over. T 47) crossed out. 

® Underlined in the MS., or, perhaps, woy's and mon mxd nx 


respectively overlined. 
® In the margin : ox. © Written over : mx pra %y. 


1 Written over : 22098) WCNN DY. 12 Apparently for xmmwjp". 
13 ond) written over, 
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yo mend pmadss ame p ndnynox xo xmpoy xdy mond Sy» 
nds meadds apap mop vn aoe Tindnds vd xp nm 
mistmbs moxdy ox Zaye xmaed woinds pay mands pa pran 
gota NIST ND Dp TID Toxdse yD te amENd>. ny xd nn ww 
"270 jy ?apN> xo Snes np py JOND’ JR ANDD NIN pyI °B 
maybe dn ‘eysyn wp aatebsy mawds pa mprends Syn au yo 
mpypn wor § 759 wba» xdp ndnds (2) *5en wp axdady sanp» xno 
7D NID IN IID DN YD) TPYPN NDAINN °D WN NINID IN NDB 
Sym monde yer ds sy aod apne mpm pov em adr yw 
nan ye 8xd Sprowedd momddy 7 Seyexdse tn Saar pxanbyds 
modes enn onpbedd pon xd pn Sano xmdy Sin pxpbse and 
vy sow 5x2 phyn’ axpsds wp 2xp atin pbymy xo dn daxd 
pproer year yraninds syns par 7d Sdp pa pap xdy aprpnds: ana 
prondsy yxpnaxdy amornady xndxdt wp xmyya asd axvade dna 

M pprands Tay xOMINM RYN ppd xm ONBY INI 





(ist leaf, verso.) 


Zpxndsy axosbs ? xonpsyna mprands pondea 2 NoONPM|X NYRI 


neoxdyds 295m ass Td ‘ay soma mpdynods: myydse nxond sox 
‘» Seoynoxds axon band xnonbadt xmoned yo @ apna mpdynnds 
noma pbynods oxpadads 2aeyn pya sy apna pbynods: ned 
PODN AINNDT py M™ Trandsx mans yo ™ yyndx ww qxdade jo 


1 For mors ? 2 Written over. 

* The alternative 12> is written over 72x». 

* The alternative ®xornox is written over AMEN. 

* 5 syne crossed out. * A word erased. 

7 Written above an erased word. 

® So apparently meant to be read; but a number of words erased, of 
which IND2R °D WIN PR TONY NAD PRowN) are clear. 

® xb appears, however, to have been erased. 

10 A line to indicate its omission. 

1 The underlined words are in the margin, but a number of words have 
been crossed out in the text after xy, which latter word is both in 
text and margin. 

12 mpoynnde trode written over. _ 

3 The last two words written over. 
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jon vopnds: any Sopp 757 axds obdynr ine xppnd pabnsnds 
repo ppm '5x sp qd93 awe pe nym pwd ow woNnayds op pa 
re appr xdy rao man absynnpxd pao xy po pe 2 na dy 
NTONPD TDN’p? Pxpnds ody nap sina adxnnoxdy xmdye prey 
pidynr xdp> xox ‘dayn mo a0 Now vd) Nd proyny Nora 
Nop ND TON IND wR NDP? FOND NTND PNINID NDT ND IX 
bn qo) vdpoa one yaw ww nap conde apn somone xde ps 
vee maa Spy ae abn jon ibe abina ayo mn > oSxpyn “ap 
72 wend ma va aay sow ee mm ony 2°deyn “ap Snr + ° 

3 pbyny men idx aD 


(2nd leaf, recto.) 
sian wn am Sno ary wp moby mm any mm Nox 133 
nerands: axa (1) °D Ixd mp cpandse ynpr na dx oxdads ip bs 
++ ey ob. be po mam pya vp yea per tomy myp 255% pander 
ma 9s a ondshe sss tnx py na aps 79 2 SN nao pm 
yoo tat yopnds: anes xd Sade yt io nya nad op abina sy 
max §yona pbyn’ xo ‘n-vainds aan one *b apno’ xo 55) xvND 
yy ‘Sy adaxdss Sy op an adps soy 2snxydse qin ww maay3 


ghn byw jo we soe pean p12 soxds pea cen nya *p mde 
mdse indy yor madd vp wotnds: moxnds Senynox ‘p ayde 
we yID) NOD TOT NN RYN NN INds yor ond APMNdy Nn pnsn 
qo7 ow nn ete cnn AND yO Setaxder wands xm yp 
nyxynoe ANd pya ‘ppnow xody sndsxa xmdy sonsn 


ma xayyom sot Sea xnpdyn sy be Sno nnods pt satobxa 
aeabx yy INISNI 


(2nd leaf, verso.) 
xomp Tos ay xm yy aeaoNdaa nowdxa nds prynoen 
ata sya ctoxds nonin py dyn ada psy 1S enn pxpn sp 
* + 3 pbsmo me ap tb13 pdsnnds ad awtpnords 
may moda paiyds io dt Spynoods pea ixp noapnow nds 
ba 1» andes 2mp yas od Snos + + psiads jo yN> 7 axnydy 


? The last two words written over. ? Written over. 
3 Adéed in small writing. * sowp crossed out. 5 bx written over. 
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WO ND ykD xmonydy oanad ppm po NaN omy napnox xvod ¢ 
Bon soy an da nbn gdp xo Zaye yi (2) yy pe ytbee mys 
NA PN DI Maw DIE pO NAONESN pon Nony wr Nand 
myyet: xmexdnss 2a ‘Sy NAMNDon 2 aM pRYPN AIT pO INN 
wed mye srandsa 2+ andes mands yo smn onder madd prxpn 
ip po myvawds one anda 4953 2 ede sands wp aa cynxn avd 
ndsnnoxd yaw ws a xpos 757 wba xd mobya ym sayz vn 2 
7Sxnpx ond Sadynnos 89m Tds pen anos xp Sy Ap pn Ans 
Sy mow yy INDoN BD nym pwd PRs yor *D NANI Dp 754 
pxpn pxo> nd xnnidy qd9a satbs paynox sind) 2ands qd9 
myyss tn Seoo aps wp nowdea xmpdyn pt 270 mdSx min 
xp ‘Sy “ON pYNID °D NADYONPM) NMONM 299 “Sy SxME NM 
427055 sxyp some yo xm Sy yn ay at op ‘Syn xmdy soa 
wea nndS p>) nd xo 2 apn prynax Nm ym ayyds adn op 
%Sy mpbyy xo yroa andy phy ie pony xd mya mms Sep nd qd5 
"ear pwd myn 7D em AIA wD) AY 


GrorGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 So written in the margin, but not clear where to be inserted, 

? Written over. 

® Apparently AM), but not sufficiently clear, therefore written again. 
* Alternative reading (apparently so) in the margin: non x, 

5 Last three words written over the line. 

® Crossed out: NTXMON YI *D TON. 

7 Sxnor also written in the margin. 

§ yo °p (for ND °b) crossed out. 
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RECENT CRITICISM OF THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS'. 


THE newer criticism of the Letter of Aristeas dates from 1869. 
In that year Moritz Schmidt re-edited the Greek text in vol. I of 
Merx’ Archiv fiir wissensch. Erforschung des AT (Halle). He relied 
on two Paris MSS. (Graec. 129 and 5), and on the citations in Eusebius. 
He cannot be blamed for neglecting Josephus. As Fabricius had 
already remarked, Josephus is of very little value for the textual 
criticism of Aristeas. Though he paraphrases about two-fifths of the 
Letter (omitting the visit to Palestine, the discourse of Eleazar, and 
the seventy-two questions and answers), Josephus re-wrote almost 
every sentence, retaining, however, “many of the characteristic 
words of Aristeas” (but contrast Swete, Introduction, p. 12, with 
Thackeray, ib., p. 517). As moreover Josephus entirely misunderstood 
Aristeas in several passages, it is obvious that we can derive slight 
assistance from him in the difficult task of reconstructing the original. 
Still, sometimes Eusebius is confirmed by Josephus, and when the 
two agree their readings are perhaps to be preferred to the MSS. On 
the other hand, Josephus is ‘‘often useful to detect the alterations 
which have been introduced into the Text by Eusebius or the B group” 
(Thackeray, Introduction, p. 517 ; cf. Wendland, Preface to his edition 
of Aristeas, p. xxii). Schmidt’s edition was based on this very B 
group, and is thus entirely superseded by the later editions of 
Thackeray and Wendland, which, as will be seen, rely on another 
and superior group of MSS. Yet Schmidt deserves credit for 
perceiving that it was no longer possible to regard Aristeas through 
Hody’s spectacles (p. 244). He adds a very strong expression of 
belief in the genuineness of Aristeas’ description of Jerusalem, and 
of his account of the costly presents bestowed by Philadelphus on the 
Temple, and he even goes so far as to assert that he can see no 
ground why the King of Egypt should not have wished to acquire 
and translate the Hebrew scriptures, nor why the monarch should not 
have entertained the translators at a banquet, even as Aristeas 
describes (p. 252). 


‘ Read before the Jews’ College Literary Society, London, Dec. 16, 
Igo. 
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In several particulars Schmidt was right. But the strongest 
evidence of his accuracy was unknown to him. Hence, the re- 
habilitation of Aristeas originates not so much with Schmidt as with 
his critic Lumbroso. In the Atti della R. Accademia di Torino, 
vol. IV (1868-9), there is a paper by Lumbroso entitled “ Dell’ uso 
delle iscrizioni e dei papiri per la critica del testo di Aristea,” 
& propos of Schmidt’s edition. Here for the first time, Lumbroso 
showed that the papyri threw considerable light on Aristeas, and that 
the text of the Letter cannot be accurately edited without constant 
reference to this source of information. As we now know, the same 
is true of the study of the Septuagint, for as Deissmann has shown 
(Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 297), ‘Many 
well-known Septuagintal words find a place in the Greek papyri of 
the Ptolemaic period.” Both Wendland and Thackeray have rightly 
availed themselves of Lumbroso’s suggestions, and their editions are 
all the better for it. Lumbroso, however, was not content with 
merely asserting the importance of the papyri in establishing true 
readings in Aristeas. Ina slightly later work, Recherches sur U’ Economie 
politique de V Egypte sous les Lagides (Torino, 1870), Lumbroso main- 
tained that the papyri confirm the substantial accuracy of Aristeas in 
many points. Mr. Thackeray cites a part of the Introduction of 
Lumbroso, but no apology is necessary for citing it again at some- 
what greater length. Lumbroso, describing the materials available 
for his Researches into the life of Ptolemaic Egypt, refers to the 
Letter of Aristeas in these terms (p. xii seq.) :— 

Un seul ouvrage contenant la narrative suivie d’un épisode de Vhis- 
toire des Ptolemées nous est parvenu dans son intégrité, mais il est 
fort court; on ne sait précisément quel en est l’auteur, ni I’é6poque 
a laquelle il a été écrit; on conteste de tous cétés la sincérité du récit ; 
et jusqu’é présent quelque savant le retient tout entier pour une pure 
fable. Je veux parler de la lettre d'Aristée & Philocrate sur la version 
de la Bible par les 72 interprétes, demandés & Jérusalem, sous le régne 
de Ptolemée Philadelphe. Cependant la critique basée uniquement 
sur la collation des manuscrits et l'étude exclusive du texte n’est plus 
suffisante pour cette lettre si méprisée. Depuis quarante ans un rayon 
de lumiére inattendu a jailli des inscriptions et des papyrus, qui jette 
sur elle un jour nouveau; chose frappante: il n’est pas un titre de 
cour, une institution, une loi, une magistrature, une charge, un terme 
technique, une formule, un tour de langue remarquable dans cette lettre, 
il n’est pas un témoignage d’Aristée concernant l’histoire civile de 
l’époque, qui ne se trouve enregistré dans les papyrus ou les inscriptions 
et confirmé par eux. 


“A close examination of the larger evidence from the papyri now 
available,” adds Mr. Thackeray (p. 502), ‘‘ will probably corroborate 
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the opinion, to which other evidence seems to point, that the letter 
was written under some one of the later Ptolemies.” This is to leave 
a wide margin, for the Ptolemaic dynasty does not end till the 
overthrow of Antony at Actium. Graetz placed Aristeas even later 
—in the reign of Tiberius. This, however, is far too late, and I may 
say at once that I entirely agree with Schiirer that the Letter is 
at least as early as 200 B.c. But Wendland, who holds the Letter 
as post-Maccabean, thinks (Preface, p. xxvii) that the evidence of the 
papyri is in his favour, for in Aristeas we have a reference to 
the king’s ¢iAo, and also to the officers described as ray dpy:owparo- 
guidcwr. Now, according to Strack, the earliest use of the technical 
term “friends” of the king in the papyri dates from 191 B.C. 
(Rhein. Museum, LV, p. 168 seq.). Mahaffy, however, though thinking 
it “tolerably certain” that the title rav pidwy is only as old as 
Epiphanes, is constrained to admit that “it is nevertheless possible 
that both Strack’s 60, and another from Thera, which H. von 
Girtringen has sent me, attest the origin of the titles in the earlier 
reign [that of Philometor]” (History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, p. 161). According to Strabo, the title ‘Friend of the 
King” was current under Ptolemy II (Lumbroso, Egitto, p. 118 seq.; 
Mahaffy, op. cit. 101). At all events, as Philometor succeeded in 
222 B.C., Wendland’s argument from the use of the phrase rav didoy 
by Aristeas is ineffective. Equally indecisive is the argument from 
the term ray dpxyiwwparofuAdcorv. Strack (ibid., p. 187) maintains 
(from the evidence of the papyri) that while the singular is found 
as early as 264 or 227 B.C., the plural is a later introduction, and 
does not occur before 145 B.C. But it is surely a curious fact that in 
one of the two passages (Wendland, § 40; Thackeray, p. 527, ]. 1) in 
which Aristeas uses this characteristic Ptolemaic title the text is 
uncertain. The reading in Wendland’s LM, Thackeray’s BTZ and 
Josephus, is tov apxiowparopvAaxa, and the variation cannot be forth- 
with rejected (as Thackeray does, p. 515) on the ground that the 
singular removes “an idiomatic use of the genitive, frequently 
attested by the papyri.” In the other passage (Wendland, § 12; 
Thackeray, p. 521, 1. 5) the plural rovs dpyso@paropvAaxas may easily 
have arisen in error owing to the juxtaposition of two names. Nor is it 
clear that Aristeas means us to infer that Sosibius and Andreas held 
the office simultaneously (cf. woAAdkis). Moreover, the plural, as a mere 
designation, is as old as Alexander the Great (Strack, ibid., p. 169). 
Thus, while the evidence of the papyri adds a strong testimony 
to the familiarity of Aristeas with Ptolemaic life, there is nothing 
so far discovered that militates against a pre-Maccabean date for 
the Letter. As to the other grounds on which a post-Maccabean date 
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is maintained by recent critics more will be said shortly. In the 
meantime, as repeated references have been and must be made to 
the editions of Thackeray and Wendland, it is advisable to postpone 
further considerations as to the date and authenticity of Aristeas, 
and to undertake at once the duty of describing these two editions. 
Thackeray and Wendland worked independently, and the editions 
were published almost simultaneously. The former, however, was 
able to prefix, in a page of Addenda, some “ noteworthy emendations 
and readings adopted in the edition of Wendland and Mendelssohn, 
which appeared too late for any use to be made of it in constructing 
the present text.” Wendland chronicles emendations far more 
- frequently than does Thackeray, and though the former is laudably 
judicious in introducing these into the text, he does so, on the whole, 
the less sparingly of the two. Wendland’s edition forms a volume in 
Teubner’s well-known series; it is admirably printed and is convenient 
in size. The exact title is: “Aristeae ad Philocratem Epistula, cum 
ceteris de origine versionis LXX interpretum Testimoniis. LuDOvICcI 
MENDELSSOHN schedis usus edidit PAULUS WENDLAND” (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1900). Thus Wendland is the editor of Mendelssohn as well 
as of Aristeas, and in the opening pages of his Preface the former 
offers generous praise to Mendelssohn, whose intention of editing 
Aristeas was only interrupted by death. To Mendelssohn is due the 
collation of the MSS., and from his accumulated notes Wendland 
derived much help. Mendelssohn had designed a commentary as 
well as a critical edition of the text, and his work on about a fifth 
of the letter was printed in Vol. V of the Acta of the University of 
Dorpat in 1897: (“Aristeae quae fertur ad Philocratem epistulae 
initium apparatu critico et commentario instructum edidit L. 
Mendelssohn”). Though, however, Wendland has provided no formal 
commentary, his accessory matter is so helpful and complete that he 
might claim that the commentary is not after all wanting in his 
edition. His “Index Verborum” (pp. 171-220) is more than a 
vocabulary, for its frequent references to the LXX (Hatch and 
Redpath’s Concordance), and to many works on the Papyri and 
Inscriptions, when added to the admirable citations in the notes of 
critical essays often scattered in remote periodicals, place the student 
in a very advantageous position for the fullest understanding of the 
text. (Readers will not need reminding that Liddell and Scott is also 
serviceable for the study of Aristeas. Some interesting grammatical 
notes will also be found in L. Radermacher’s Demetrii Phalarei qui 
dicitur de elocutione libellus, Leipzig, Teubner, i901. See ibid., Index 
Auctorum, s.v. Aristeas.) Rarely has a scholar conveyed so much 
help in so brief a space, and Wendland’s splendid reputation 
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will be further enhanced by this work. Another important feature 
of Wendland’s edition is the displayed list of ‘‘ Testimonia,” which 
occupy pp. 87-166. All the Greek and Latin texts in which Aristeas 
is directly cited or his narrative alluded to are here printed in full, 
with all requisite critical aids. One can hardly express in adequate 
terms one’s gratitude for this valuable collection of Testimonia. 
It is a little strange that Wendland did not complete his list by citing 
the Rabbinic passages bearing on Aristeas. These are given in part 
by Swete (p. 14), and by Schiirer (III*, 471). Cf. also Friedmann, 
Onkelos und Akylas, p. 5 seq. (esp. pp. 16, 19, 20). These Testimonia 
are of supreme importance, especially notable being the state- 
ment in Tract. Soferim that the translators sent from Palestine 
were only jive in number. Again, from Philo (Vit. Mos. ii, 5) we learn 
that an annual festival, in which Greeks and Jews participated, was 
held at the Pharos in memory of the completion of the LXX, and 
this points to a genuine popular tradition which included at all 
events some of the elements of Aristeas’ story. If, again, the fragment 
from Aristobulus contained in Eusebius, Praep. Ev. xiii, 12, 2 be 
genuine (Wendland, p. 124, and Cohn do not accept it; Swete, p. 13, 
though expressing a doubt, seems more inclined to believe in it, 
as does of course Schiirer, III*, 384), then his words “ establish the fact 
that the main features of the story were believed by the literary Jews 
of Alexandria, and even at the Court, more than a century and a half 
before the Christian era, and within a century of the date assigned 
by Aristeas to the translation of the Law” (Swete, ibid.). On the 
other hand the Christian fathers (Irenaeus, III, 21, 2, Wendland, 
p. 123; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. I, § 148, Wend. p. 124; Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Catech. IV, 34, Wend. p. 138; Augustine, De civ. dei, 
XVIII, 42, Wend. p. 163) as well as the Rabbinic Sages (Megillah, 9 a: 
which goes back as early as any of the Christian references, Soferim, 
i. 6-8) add legends such as that of the separate cells occupied by the 
seventy-two translators which throw undeserved suspicion on Aristeas. 
Jerome (Praef. in Pent., Wendland, p. 162) stands alone in disputing this 
particular legend, as well as in strenuously maintaining that Aristeas 
refers only to the Pentateuch, and to no other part of the Alexandrian 
Bible (Swete, p. 23). Epiphanius (De mensuris et ponderibus, 3, p. 155 
Lag. Wendl. p. 139) places the seventy-two in pairs in thirty-six cells, 
and even “apportions the books of the Hebrew canon among 
thirty-six pairs of translators” (ibid.). Another favourite attack on 
Aristeas seems to me to owe its point to an unauthorized embellish- 
ment of Epiphanius. Scarcely a modern writer but attributes to 
Aristeas the blunder of imagining that the twelve tribes still preserved 
their distinctive identity in the 3rd cent. B.c. Willrich with his 
VOL. XIV. Z 
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usual lack of generosity employs very strong language on this point ; 
he calls the writer of Aristeas “erstaunlich gedankenlos,” but all 
that Aristeas tells us is that six representatives were chosen from each 
tribe. I see nothing in Aristeas’ language to imply that the tribes 
still retained their identity (cf. Whiston, Literal Accomplishment, &c., 
1724, p. 132), and as de Rossi acutely points out (in the Meor Enayim), 
Aristeas attributes to Ptolemy and not to Eleazar the suggestion as 
to appointing delegates from the twelve tribes. The case as it really 
stands is well illustrated by placing side by side the original statement 
of Aristeas and the additions of Epiphanius :— 

ae cae 16,  Eprpwantus (Wendland, p. 142). 
‘ay xoy Say NNW jd * NDI 


Sevrépas "lovdas x.7. A. 42) S30" PYHw KNAW jd * PANT 
lenient bei Adv Yona NOT NNITw yo * xnbnI 
rerdprns "Iwvdbas x.t.d. 92) NIV NNW NOIY jd * NYIANT 
népmrns "IoaKos K.T.A. 4) Pnd’N TION KOIY jd * NV 
cerns "Tob8as K.7. 2. AD NT prs xnaw yo ¢ NNT 
€BS8duns SaBBaraios x.7.d. 43) DID WIT KNAW jd * Kyaw 
dy8dns Ccoddovos K.T.d. 93) DYD INN et NNW jd * NON 


mparns pudrjs loanpos x.T.r. 


évdrns Gedqudos Ket. 2. 4D) DI BINN [TT NNT 7D * NWT 
Bexdene “lepeplas «7.2. av xyoaw SSns7 xnaWw yD * NYT 
évdexarns Tapovndros k.T.A. 42 oyrow Aor KNIT jd * AYN 
SwSexcirns "Iodnhos x.t.d. 4D) DNDN POAT NNIAW 9‘ YAN 


Mr. H. St. J. Thackeray’s admirable edition of the Letter of Aristeas 
forms an Appendix to Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge University Press, 1900). The inclusion of it in the Intro- 
duction is a notable sign of its continued, or rather revived, importance 
for the history of the LXX. It is a little inconvenient, for the 
purpose of reference, that Mr. Thackeray and Prof. Wendland have 
not divided the text into the same paragraphs. As Prof. Wendland’s 
paragraphic division had already been used by him in his excellent 
German translation (Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des 
A. T., vol. II, p. 1 seq.), Mr. Thackeray might with advantage have 
placed Wendland’s numbers in his margin. Wendland’s arbitrary 
division, however, is not without objection. Why should the twelve 
series of names be divided into four distinct paragraphs? Why 
should the letters that passed between Egypt and Palestine be 
divided up? No doubt, the shorter the paragraph the easier is the 
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reference, but an excessive subdivision interrupts the reader's atten- 
tion, and this is the more felt as Wendland has a threefold 
numbering; pages, paragraphs, and lines. Mr. Thackeray of course 
divides the Letter into paragraphs, but without numbering them, 
and much more sparingly (Wendland has 322 paragraphs, Thackeray 
129). The variations in this respect between the two editions are 
frequent, and sometimes startling. Thus Wendland’s § 2 begins 
in the middle of one of Thackeray’s sentences ; and Thackeray begins 
a new paragraph in the middle of the last sentence of Wendland’s 
§ 4. Altogether, the variations between the two texts are chiefly 
variations in punctuation, for except that Wendland, rather more 
often, adopts Eusebius’ readings, and other emendations, the two 
texts agree very closely. 

This is not surprising, for both editions are based on the same 
group of MSS. Mr. Thackeray's grouping of the MSS. is more easily 
followed by the student than Prof. Wendland’s, but as they cite 
several of the same MSS. with different designations, I have thought 
it useful to make out the following table :— 


A Group (Thackeray), 0! and b? Group (Wendland). 
MS. THACKERAY. WENDLAND. 

Vat. 747 C (b*) 
Paris 128 A (b?) 
Paris 130 (b?) 
Brit. Mus., Burney 34 (b?) 
Vat. 746 [C (6*)] 
Vat. 383 A (6?) 
Basle O.1v. 10(Omont 21) 
Venice 534 
Palat. 203 
Ottobon. 32 
Paris 950 


ise 


V (b') 
P (b) 


OZ4+OAneAY 


B Group (Thackeray), a Group (Wendland). 
MS. THACKERAY. WENDLAND. 


Florence Laur. Acquis. 44 T L 
Paris 129 B L Par. 
Paris 5 C (Included by Wendland 

in his b! group.) 
Barberini IV. 56 P B 
Vat. 1668 s Vat. 
Zurich, Bibl. de la Ville Z Turicencis 

C. 11 (Omont 169) 
Z2 
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The descriptions of the MSS. are very full in both editions; but 
the account given by Mr. Thackeray is much the clearer and more 
informing. Here I will only indicate the relations between groups 
A and B. Following Mr. Thackeray (p. 504) one may assert that 
“the B group, which was followed by Schmidt, while presenting a 
specious text, is in reality based on a recension, although in a few 
passages it has kept the original readings; in the A group no 
correction has taken place, and though the text which has here been 
handed down is not altogether free from corruption, yet the true 
reading is in most cases rather to be looked for here than in the 
revised B text.” Mr. Thackeray explains subsequently (p. 511) that 
the corrections in B rarely have the support of Eusebius, and more- 
over “we find that in places the reading of the HKA and GI groups, 
which the B text has rejected, is corroborated by the usage of 
Alexandrian papyri which are contemporary or nearly contemporary 
with the pseudo-Aristeas.” It should be noted that T (=Wendland 
L) is a far older member of the B group than is the MS. on which 
Schmidt relied. While, however, it is safe to assert with Thackeray 
(p. 514) that the “singular” readings of B are in nearly all cases 
due to a correction of the text, it is open in crucial cases to use 
B’s “singular” if other grounds support it. B in some cases is 
undoubtedly less corrupt (p. 515). Eusebius, on the other hand, only 
rarely corroborates B, and Eusebius’ importance for the text of 
Aristeas is as both Thackeray and Wendland rightly hold very great. 
“On the whole,” says Mr. Thackeray, “the Eusebian evidence is 
of the greatest importance; it tends to show that the GI group, 
especially if supported by any member of the B group, is nearest 
to the primitive text.” Among the MSS. referred to, but not collated 
by Thackeray, is Codex Monacensis 9. This is fully described by 
Wendland (p. xiv); he terms it M, and shows that his MLB form 
one group, though M has some relations with (Wendland’s) b group. 
Wendland identifies M with the particular MS. used by Simon Schard 
for the editio princeps of the Greek in 1561. The MSS. which 
Wendland most frequently cites in his footnotes are M, LB, VPAC. 
Thackeray’s collations are thus the fuller, and the omission of M 
is of the less moment, as the printed edition of Schard was available. 

The enormous labour expended by both editors (and more par- 
ticularly by Mr. Thackeray) on the collation of MSS. forms a striking 
contrast to the calm refusal of Hody to take the trouble of 
examining a single MS. ‘Until 1870,” says Mr. Thackeray (p. 501), 
“the latest edition of the text was that which Hody prefixed to his 
work, De Bibliorum Teztibus, published at Oxford in 1705. This was 
merely a reprint of Schard, Hody naively confessing in his preface 
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that he did not consider the work of collating MSS. of a work of 
such doubtful authenticity to be worth the trouble. ‘Non me fugit 
servari in Bibliotheca Regia Parisina, aliisque quibusdam, exemplaria 
istius MSS. Sed de tali opusculo, quod tanquam foetum supposititium 
penitus rejicio, Amicos solicitare, et in Partes longinquas mittere, 
vix operae pretium existimavi. Eas curas relinquo illis, quibus tanti 
esse res videbitur.” 

After two centuries, the collation which Hody thought worthless 
has been undertaken by two scholars, one of Cambridge, and 
the other of Wilmersdorf, and the result is before us in the two 
editions of which the foregoing remarks are meant as a grateful 
recognition. It is interesting to note the exceptional interest 
that has at various times been taken by Englishmen in Aristeas. 
Hody takes a front rank in the history of Aristeas, and his 
Oxford edition contains many of the Testimonia. His attack on the 
authenticity of the Letter, which held the field until the present 
generation, was answered by Whiston in The Literal Accomplishment 
of Scripture Prophecies (1724, p. 121 seq.). Many of Whiston’s argu- 
ments are thoroughly sound. So, too, there are good points in Hayes’ 
Vindication of the History of the Septuagint (1736). Of English trans- 
lators (not over accurate) there were several; Done, 1633 and 1685; 
Lewis, 1715, Whiston (Authentic Records, I, 423-584), 1727. A new 
English translation is now a desideratum. 

It now remains to approach a little closer to the subject-matter of 
the Letter of Aristeas, and to exhibit, in the light of recent research, 
the case as it stands for and against its credibility. I trust that my 
own position will not be misunderstood. I think that the accuracy 
of Aristeas may now be vindicated in so many points, that it is unjust 
to reject his statements where no positive evidence against them is 
forthcoming. Because the work is pseudepigraphic, it is not therefore 
just to regard its assertions with suspicion. On the face of it, the 
Letter is undoubtedly a “forgery.” It emanates not from a heathen, 
but from a Jew, for its easily detected motive, the glorification of 
Israel and of Israel’s Law, betrays the Jewish hand. Where I think 
the newer facts, as well as the newer psychology, entitle us to reverse 
the old verdict, appears just in this : a work written with a tendency, 
with a romantic colouring, may nevertheless be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, not only.in its details but in its main outlines. The tendency 
lies on the surface; the truth rests deep in the body of the work. 
To me it seems that the Letter is the work of a Jew who lived about 
half a century after the events recited, but who relied almost 
exclusively on heathen and contemporary sources of information, 
the authenticity of which is coming more and more to be probable 
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or even demonstrable. Even the pseudepigraphic theory must be 
based on general rather than specific grounds. Wendland cites two 
specific cases in which he thinks that Aristeas momentarily forgets 
his réle and discriminates his own later age from the age of Phila- 
delphus (§§ 28, 182 Wendland; Thackeray, p. 524, 1. 18 seq., and 
p- 550, 1. 16). These passages are inconclusive. The phrase 4 pev ére 
kat voy pas (like the Hebrew 77 DYN Ty) does not necessarily imply 
any long interval, while in the earlier passage Josephus is supported 
by a small amount of MS. authority in using the present tense. 

At all events, the compiler of the Letter, though a Jew, relies 
entirely on non-Jewish sources of information. This is clearly shown 
by two large incidental sections of the Letter, the Table-discourses 
and the description of Palestine. As Wendland himself points out 
(Pseudep. II, p. 3) in the Table incident the writer utilizes only Greek 
materials, and the “Jewish Gnomic wisdom seems scarcely used at 
all.” So, too, with regard to the description of Palestine; the Jewish 
Scriptures are not used at all, and the heathen standpoint is so well 
mentioned that “ Aristeas” if a forger was a most artistic one. 
Sir Charles Wilson’s remark on the description of Palestine is worth 
citing (see Preface to vol. XI of Publications of the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society) :— 

Aristeas and Hecataeus visited the Holy City before any change had 
been made in the walls and other fortifications erected by Nehemiah. 
The truthfulness of the description of Jerusalem attributed to Aristeas 
is not affected by the question of its authorship. There is evidence, 
internal and external, that it was written by some one who actually 
visited the Jewish capital during the time of the Ptolemies (circa 
B.c. 250). Special interest attaches to the description of the citadel, 
which is said to have stood high, and to have protected the precincts 
of the temple. It apparently occupied the ground upon which the 
Macedonian Akra and the Herodian Antonia were afterwards built. 


Yet the reference in Aristeas to the Akra is one of the chief grounds 
on which Wendland, Willrich, and Wellhausen in his third edition 
(Isr. u. jiid. Geschichte, ed. 3, 1897, p. 232) base their theory that the 
Letter cannot be earlier than the first century B.c. In his fourth 
edition (1901, p. 236) Wellhausen, while retaining his theory as to 
the date, omits the argument from the Akra. That a citadel existed 
in pre-Maccabean times is strongly and I think successfully argued 
by Schiirer (III°, 469), who is convinced that Aristeas belongs to the 
period c.200B.c. One may say in general that the whole letter 
makes the impression that it was written before the Syrian domination 
over Judea (198 B.c.). There are certainly no indications of post- 
Maccabean conditions, 
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It is incredible that an Alexandrian should have introduced 
a Ptolemy so prominently into the story, if, when he wrote, Judaea 
had been wrested from Egyptian rule. So, too, Aristeas’s conceptions 
of the position of the High Priest is completely pre-Maccabean. 
A strong point made by those who discredit the pre-Maccabean origin 
of Aristeas, viz. the reference to the harbours, is again a confirmation 
of the pre-Maccabean date. This argument originates, in its modern 
form, with Mendelssohn, but Schiirer (III%, p. 470) effectively disposes 
of it. The argument that the Judean possession of the harbours of 
Ascalon, Joppa, Gaza and Ptolemais (Aristeas, W., §§ 107, 115, Th., 
pp. 538, 9) points to the time of Alexander Jannius is untenable, for 
Ascalon and Ptolemais never belonged to the Judaean government. 
The writer of Aristeas makes no claim that those harbours belonged 
politically to Judaea, but had he written when certain of these were 
politically in Jewish hands, he would hardly have added those which 
were not. Schlatter, who also holds with a post-Maccabean date, 
nevertheless admits that the geographical data are pre-Maccabean 
(Zur Topographie u. s. w. Paldstina’s, p. 332). The other considerations 
on which a late date are defended are equally insecure. The most 
important of these, the date of the Hekataeus cited by Aristeas, 
(W., § 31, Th., p.525), is certainly feeble. Willrich (Juden und Griechen, 
p. 21) maintains that this Hekataeus is a pseudo-Hekataeus who 
wrote “friihestens um 100 vor Christ.” Here again, Wellhausen 
apparently withdraws the argument, for while it is present in the third 
edition it is absent in the fourth. Schiirer (III*, 461 seq.) has a brilliant 
vindication of both Aristeas and Josephus in this matter, and there is 
no reasonable ground for doubting that the Hekataeus quoted is the 
Greek writer of the third century B.c. Willrich argues that this 
pseudo-Hekataeus (as cited by Josephus, Agst. Apion, I, 22) must have 
written after the Maccabean age because he (Hekataeus) asserts that 
the Jews bravely bore torment and death rather than renounce their 
ancestral religion. Prof. Schiirer replies: “We know too little of 
the history to be able to say that such circumstances never arose 
before the: Maccabean times.” But surely we can go further, for 
Josephus proceeds to cite, from Hekataeus, similar martyrdoms and 
acts of Jewish fidelity in the age of Alexander the Great! How critics 
argue in a circle is well illustrated in this connexion. Willrich places 
Aristeas late because he cites Hekataeus; Schiirer places Hekataeus 
early because he is cited by Aristeas. Prof. Biichler (who treats the 
Letter as composite, and attributes, Oniaden und Tobiaden, p. 225, 
the passages referring to the freeing of the Egyptian Jewish slaves 
to the Roman period after 63 B.c.) maintains (p. 228) with Schiirer 
that Aristeas cites the genuine Hekataeus; so also does Wendland 
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(Apokryphen und Pseudepigr., 11, 1), whose remarks on the relations 
between Aristeas and Hekataeus must be given in full :— 


Aber abgesehen von dem Hauptinhalte der Legende, bietet der 
Verfasser eine Reihe zum Teil wertvoller thatsichlicher Angaben, 
nach deren Quellen gefragt werden muss. Hier zeigt zunichst eine 
Fahrte die Berufung auf des Abderiten Hekataios Zeugnis tiber die 
Heiligkeit des jiidischen Gesetzes (§ 31). Diesem Hekataios, der wohl 
nicht in einem besonderen Buche, sondern im Zusammenhange 
seiner zu Ptolemaios’ I. Zeiten verfassten agyptischen Geschichte die 
jiidische Geschichte und die jiidischen Verhialtnisse, namentlich der 
letzten Zeit, behandelte, verdankt Aristeas wohl einen Teil seines 
historischen Materials. Denn er zeigt sowohl mit dem in Josephus’ Schrift 
gegen Apion I, 22, § 183 ff. erhaltenen, ganz mit Unrecht als Fialschung 
angesehenen Bruchstiicke des Hekataios, als auch mit dem ersten Buche 
des Diodor, dessen Hauptquelle Hekataios ist, auffallende Beriihrungen. 
Auf ihn gehen nachweislich zuriick die Nachrichten tiber die Entstehung 
der jiidischen Diaspora in Agypten (§ 12. 13, vgl. 22. 35, 36). Ganz in 
seinem Sinne (Diodor. I, 12, 2) ist die Gleichsetzung des Zeus mit dem 
jiidischen Gott (§16). Aristeas betont den Wert des Ackerbaues 
(§ 107 ff.), ihnlich wie Hekataios bei Diod. XL, 3, 7 (in dem Abschnitt 
liber jiidische Geschichte) und Diod. I, 74, 1. Aber man darf wohl noch 
weiter gehen. Hekataios hat nach dem knappen Auszuge bei Josephus 
Grésse, Fruchtbarkeit, Umfang, Bevilkerung Judias, Jerusalem, den 
Tempel und den Priesterdienst besprochen. Was Josephus kurz rubri- 
ziert, findet sich alles ausfiihrlich bei Aristeas behandelt. Fiir die 
Schilderung des weitgereisten Hekataios wiirde die Anschaulichkeit und 
der heidnische Standpunkt des Beschauers, die man bei Aristeas bemerkt 
hat, sehr gut passen. Dass Hekataios hier aus eigener Beobachtung 
schilderte, ist um so wabrscheinlicher, als er sich nur fiir die in seinem 
Berichte bei Diodor sich deutlich zeigende Bekanntschaft mit dem 
jiidischen Gesetz auf Belehrung durch einen Hohenpriester Hiskia 
beruft. 


All the other arguments for a post-Maccabean date are insignificant 
compared to the foregoing. The papyri attest that Egyptian Jews 
Hellenized their names in the third century, and further, that an 
important Jewish diaspora was established there under the early 
Ptolemies. “In the time.of Philadelphus,” says Willrich (p. 36), 
“there was possibly no Diaspora at all in Egypt, anyhow, it was 
very unimportant.” This assertion is untenable in face of the 
evidence which has accumulated of recent years. It is very pleasing 
to note that English scholars have been well to the fore in providing 
and utilizing this evidence. Prof. Swete (Introduction, p. 3 seq.) 
proves the antiquity of the Jewish settlement in Egypt. “Long 
before the time of Alexander, Egypt possessed the nucleus of a 
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Jewish colony.” And further: “When Alexandria was founded in 
332 B.C., although the design of the conqueror (Alexander) was to 
erect a monument to himself which should be essentially Greek, 
he not only assigned a place in his new city to Jewish colonists, 
but admitted them to full citizenship. Mommsen indeed expresses 
a doubt whether the grant of citizenship was made before the time of 
Ptolemy I, but in the absence of any direct evidence to the contrary the 
repeated statement of Josephus justifies the belief that it originated with 
Alexander.” This is an attitude which does honour to English 
scholarship, and Prof. Driver’s position (Daniel, Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, p. xxxiv seq.) is identical. It is, however, to Prof. Mahaffy that 
we owe our latest knowledge regarding Ptolemaic Egypt, and hence 
I cite his most recent utterances on the Diaspora as against Willrich 
(whose Juden und Griechen Mahaffy rightly terms a “very unconvincing 
tract’’). “The existence at this time of settlements of Jews in Egypt, 
and even in Upper Egypt, is quite proven by the existence of the 
village in the nome called Samareia (its Egyptian name was Kerke- 
sephis, at Jeast in later days), which is mentioned more than once 
in the Petrie Papyri. We even know of two inhabitants who were 
retailers of oil—Pyrrias and Theophilos, which are probably Greek 
translations of Esau and Eldad.” Prof. Mahaffy adds in a footnote: 
‘‘This evidence is by no means solitary. There was a Jewish section 
of the people of Psenuris, concerning whom I found the following 
(P.P., 1, 43) evotxouy ev Vervpet mavro* | es ta amodoxeta ts Kopns | mapa 
tov Iovdaiwy kat tov | EAAnver exacrov gwparos | kat Tovro oyeverat 
dua | At[...Jeov rov emcorarov. I commend,” continues Prof. Mahaffy, 
“this fragment to Willrich, who has only quoted the evidence of 
the P.P. at second hand, and has missed this passage (Juden und 
Griechen, p. 151). Here is a tax of half a drachma set upon every 
slave belonging to any Jew or Greek in Psenuris. In one of the wills, 
dated 237 B.C., a man, whose name is Suporte "Iwvafas, appears as 
owing the testator 150 (silver) drachmae. We have also on the back 
of a Aoyos xwpwv with assessments of value, dated in the thirty-seventh 
year of Philadelphus, ras mapa Stpwvos ovy oot av(rrypapov) emoroAns 
areoradxa (P.P., II, p. 18). Hence Simon was an official in the 
Fayyum in 248-7 B.c. These sporadic, but perfectly unsuspicious, 
bits of evidence are quite conclusive” (A History of Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty, pp. 92-3). 

Wendland makes an ingenious and acute point when he tries 
to show that Aristeas was acquainted with the Prologue of the Greek 
translation of Sirach (“written about 130”). Here are his parallels 
(Preface to his Greek Aristeas, p. xxvii) :— 
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Prologue to Sirach. Aristeas, § 7, Th. p. §20; § 121, 
Th, p. 540. 
ov pdvoy avrovs rovs dvaywo- § 7. ditouabas yap éxovre trav 


, > . > , 9 
aoKovrTas déov €oTly ETLOTHMOVAS ELval, Suvapéevov abednoat didvovav déov 
See —— 


- , 
G\da Kai trois éxrés SvvacOat toils  egr} peradiddvat paddiota pev mace 
a ? 
piropabodvras yonoivous eivat Kal — goig Gpoiots. 





, , a? a 
Aéyovras kai ypadovras .... ev § 121. od pdvov thy rav lovdatkav 
routots ixavny €&v meptromodpevos.  ypappatwr e£w mepterroinaay éavrois. 


But is not the inference just the reverse of Wendland’s? The 
kind of literature referred to by the translator of Sirach is precisely 
of the Aristeas type. Of the verbal identities, two out of three are 
common usages of Aristeas. It is also argued that had the Siracid 
known of the glories attaching to the suggested initiation of the 
LXX he must have alluded to them. On the contrary, he can hardly 
be expected to so depreciate bis own private work as to draw a 
contrast between it and the public fame of the LXX. He particularly 
brings into prominence the fact that his translation was made on 
his own personal initiative. On the other side, not only is Aristeas 
illustrated (Thackeray, p. 502) by 3 Macc. (which I hold to be con- 
temporary, see J. Q. R., X, 39), but I think that there are some slight 
confirmations of Aristeas’s story in I and 2 Macc, 

In 2 Mace. v. 16, among the spoils taken by Antiochus IV are 
Ta vrd tmokk@v Bacitéwv avacrabévra mpos avénow xai Sdéav tov térov 
kai tiuyv. This is illustrated by the gifts of Ptolemy II described by 
Aristeas. Cf. his phrase: dmavra pidoripunbévres eis tmepoxny Sdéns Tov 
Bucréws troujoa (W., § 79, Th., p. 533). Even more clear seems to me 
to be the reference in 1 Macc. i. 22, a passage which has given very 
much trouble to commentators, but seems to me explained by Aristeas. 
Cf. in the former kai ras diddas ... Tas xpvoas ... Kat rods oreddvous 
with Aristeas (ibid. and often) tas 5€ xpuoas giddas... orepavos. The 
whole description of the table in Aristeas is important. Prof. Biichler 
holds its triangular design and its emblems as Dionysian (Oniaden, &c., 
p- 198) and thus appropriate to Ptolemy II. Prof. Mahaffy has a very 
interesting note on another aspect of this splendid work of art: 
“While the ornaments (of the shew-bread table), all worked in gold 
and precious stones, contained both Greek and Egyptian patterns— 
the egg and dart along the edge, the lily or lotus for the legs—there 
was a careful avoidance of any human or animal forms in all the 
design. This, which Josephus (=Aristeas) does not specially note, 
seems to imply that the design was really intended for its peculiar 
place in the Jewish temple” (Greek Life and Thought, p. 509). 
Side-lights of this kind, in favour of Aristeas, are numerous. Willrich 
audaciously says (p. 35): “ Von einem Raffinement in der Reproduction 
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ptolemiischer Zustinde ist also nichts vorhanden, dagegen fehlt es 
nicht an groben Schnitzern.” Contrast with this Nestle’s remark: 
‘Dass der Aristeasbrief in vielen Einzelheiten genaueste Kenntniss der 
Verhiltnisse der Ptolemierzeit beweist, bestitigen die Papyrusfunde 
mehr und mehr” (Hauck-Herzog, s.v. Bibeliiberseteungen, pp. 3-4). 
Even more emphatic is Ulrich Wilcken, who produces the minutest con- 
firmation of the reference in Aristeas (§ 298, Th., p.570) to the daily 
records kept by Ptolemy’s officials ; a cross between the business gazette 
and the Court Journal. Wilcken conceives that the narrative of 
Aristeas isa fiction, but that the writer placed it in an accurate setting. 
But is this true of an ancient writer? Rather, the genuineness of the 
frame proves the genuineness of the picture. But here are Wilcken’s 
own words, worthy of being specially brought into contrast with 
Willrich’s error: “Ich erinnere daran, dass wenn auch der Haupt- 
gedanke dieser Schrift auf einer Fiction beruht, doch die Einzelheiten, 
die der Verfasser tiber die aegyptischen Verhiltnisse nebenbei 
einfliessen lisst, durch die Urkunden in erstaunlicher Weise ihre 
Bestdtigung finden (wie Lumbroso zuerst nachwies) und tiberhaupt so 
vortrefflich sind, dass man ihnen mit dem allergrissten Vertrauen 
begegnen muss’’ (Philologus, LIII, 1894, p. 111). The complete 
confirmation respecting the written Journals (ravra avaypapeoOa) also 
removes suspicion from another incident mentioned by Aristeas, 
It is, to my mind, no longer improbable that the king would 
communicate in writing with his librarian as Aristeas asserts, though 
Hody directs his satire against this very point. 

So many of Aristeas’ allusions have now been confirmed, that where 
there is no direct evidence against him his assertions can no longer be 
treated with contempt. But Aristeas is not to be relied on with regard 
to the names of his dramatis personae, Thus, there is no sufficient ground 
for accepting the existence of a high priest Eleazar, but though the 
correspondence between Jerusalem and Alexandria in Aristeas bears 
all the marks of artistic elaboration, such an embassy may well have 
taken place. There is no point in Jewish history more obscure than 
the order of the High Priests, and it is inevitable rather than 
disappointing that Schiirer in his new edition (I, 182) has little if 
anything to add. Willrich’s remarks (Juden und Griechen, p. 107 sq.) 
certainly indicate some of the difficulties, but the author, as Schiirer 
rightly says: “‘zwar tiber das Ziel hinaus schiesst.” (The Simon of 
3 Mace. is certainly not Simon the Just as Willrich assumes, p. 111.) 
Cheyne in 1891 (Origin of Psalter) held (p. 144) that under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus “it is in a high degree credible that the captives were 
released [as Aristeas asserts], and that on hearing of the glad news 
and receiving the rich presents intended for the temple, the Jews at 
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once offered sacrifices and public prayer for the gracious monarch.” 
Hitzig sees in Ps. lxxii a reference to this, and Cheyne (though he 
does not adopt this view) thinks the theory plausible enough. 


May he give doom to thy people in righteousness, 

And to thine afflicted ones according to right. 

Before him let foemen bow, 

And let his enemies lick the dust... 

Because he delivers the needy when he cries, 

The afflicted also who has no helper.—Psalm Ixxii. 4, 12. 


So, too, Mahaffy (Greek Life and Thought, p.503) says of the release 
of the captives: “There seems to be some basis for this story.” It is 
not easy to speak confidently, but the view of Dr. Biichler (p. 225) 
that the release points to the Roman period does not seem probable. 
It is clearly not unlikely that Philadelphus desired to make Judaea 
his basis for an attack on Syria. Hence he would use every means 
to win the affection of the Jews. As to Eleazar, Cheyne conjectures 
(ibid. p. 170) that this High Priest was the author of Psalm xlv, 
written upon the marriage of Philadelphus to Arsinoe daughter of 
the Thracian king Lysimachus. The Arsinoe, however, of the letter 
of Eleazar in Aristeas is the second Arsinoe, the king’s sister. Aristeas 
has been accused of ignorance regarding Arsinoe on very inadequate 
grounds. Wendland (in Pseudepigr. p. 1) says that while the author 
of Aristeas knew that the second Arsinoe was Philadelphus'’ sister-wife, 
he did not know that she was childless. Is this so ? 

Aristeas simply makes Eleazar refer to 7 Bagittooa ‘Apowédn, 
9 aderpy, kai ra réxva (§§ 41 and 185; Thackeray, pp. 527, 551). Now 
Ptolemy had children by the first Arsinoe, and when the second 
Arsinoe found herself childless, she “advised or acquiesced in the 
adoption of her step-children, of whom the eldest was therefore 
declared crown prince” (Mahaffy, History of Egypt, p. 76). The 
phrase xai ta réxva seems specially chosen in Aristeas as avoiding the 
suggestion that the children are Arsinoe’s own offspring. Again, 
Wendland thinks that Aristeas (§ 180, Th. p. 550) transforms 
Philadelphus’ defeat at Cos into a brilliant victory. But (a) would 
Philadelphus admit himself.defeated at Cos? True, Antigonus won 
a victory, but not over the Egyptian fleet. It is by no means certain 
that Theocritus wrote his Idyll xvii before Antigonus’ victory. 
(b) Cos is not named, why may not Aristeas refer to Philadelphus’ 
sea-victory at Andros in 247? (Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies, 
p- 490). True this brings us very near Philadelphus’ death, but if the 
compiler of the Letter of Aristeas lived under the fourth Ptolemy, 
this would still leave ample time for the reference. With regard 
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to Aristeas’s references to Theopompos (§ 314, Th., p. 572), Theodektes 
(§ 315, Th., p. 573), and Menedemos (§ 201, Th., p. 554), Wendland 
seems right in accusing Aristeas of inaccuracy. The case with regard 
to Menedemos is not so certain, for even Willrich (p. 35) admits that 
“die Einfiihrung des Philosophen Menedemos nach dem Seesieg des 
Philadelphos iiber Antigonos mag noch hingehen.” Wendland rightly 
suspects the list of names of the seventy-two given by Aristeas, but 
he quite fails to make out his case that the Letter was written 
between 96 and 63 B.c. Every requirement is met by assuming 
a date about 200 B.c. at latest. And, as regards the authenticity and 
credibility of the story, the evidence that has accumulated is all so 
favourable to Aristeas, that the attempt to discredit him by criticism 
of details can no longer be made with effect. Aristeas must stand 
or fall by our verdict as to his general and central statements. 

We may now proceed to face the main question, and to consider the 
credibility of Aristeas in regard to the principal outlines of his story 
(cf. on this Swete, Introduction, pp. 16-22, a work which places 
all students of the LXX under the deepest obligations). These outlines 
are (1) that the translation of the Pentateuch was made in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus; (2) that the version was instigated by 
Demetrius of Phalerum and the king; (3) that the Hebrew Scrolls 
and the translators were imported from Jerusalem; and (4) that the 
translation, when finished, was welcomed alike by Jews and Greeks. 
The full consideration of (1) would carry us too deep into the history 
of the LXX, but it is now very generally held that Aristeas’ assertion 
as to the date or the Greek version of the Pentateuch is absolutely 
accurate. Graetz stands almost alone in placing this part of the 
LXX so late as Philometor, but Swete’s reply that the rendering 
of n3awn nan (Lev. xxiii. 11) by 17 émavpiov ris mpwrns betrays the 
hand, not of a Pharisaic translator, but of a Pharisaic corrector, 
is perhaps met by Graetz’s note in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
III, p. 154. As regards (2) Aristeas cannot be so easily justified. It is 
now held that the LXX grew out of the needs of the Alexandrian Jews 
themselves, and that Aristeas is romancing when he ascribes the work 
to royal initiative. Many moderns go so far as to modify this 
condemnation by admitting that “it is not improbable that the king 
encouraged the work of translation with the view of promoting the 
use of the Greek language by the settlers (cf. Mommsen, Provinces, II, 
p. 164), as well for the purpose of gratifying his own curiosity” 
(Swete, p. 20). It would serve little to cite the numerous writers 
who see no improbability in the part assigned by Aristeas to 
Ptolemy II (cf. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, p. 508, and Empire 
of Ptolemies, p. 180, but contrast his later view in Hist. of Egypt, 
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p- 86; Streane, Age of the Maccabees; Ottley, Short History 
of the Hebrews, p. 253; Conybeare, in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, s.v. Greece, p. 262). The real ground for disbelieving 
Aristeas’s statement is his introduction of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
though it must be remembered that Aristobulus (if Eusebius’ citation 
be genuine), not only names Philadelphus and Demetrius, but also 
does this in an address to Philometor. Hence this part of the story 
was current at the Ptolemaic court in the middle of the second 
century B.c. Now Aristeas seems to make Demetrius royal librarian 
(xaracrabeis emi tis tov Baowiéws BiBdcobnxns), which he never was. 
Zenodotus and Eratosthenes were Philadelphus’ librarians. But 
K. Kuiper (who almost stands alone in making the fair and obvious 
suggestion that Aristeas, if he erred, may have done so from error 
and not from fraud), suggests that Aristeas does not call Demetrius 
mpooratny ths BiBdtoOnxns, and that the Letter might be true if 
Demetrius was librarian of the private royal collection (Mnemosyne, 
XX, 1892, pp. 250-272). . This suggestion is not plausible, for Aristeas 
conveys the clear impression that he is referring to the museum and 
its annexes. Again, a fragment of Hermippus Callimachius (Miller, 
Frag. Hist. Graec., Ill, p. 47, frag. 50) informs us that Demetrius 
stood in ill favour with Phijladelphus, and was banished by him. 
Hermippus is not to be quite so readily accepted against Aristeas as 
many critics do (e.g. Susemihl, II, p. 606; I, p. 138). As Miiller 
says of him, and is quite certain (p. 36): ‘“‘ Multa enim in fragmentis 
occurrunt, quae aperte falsa sunt.” Still the facts about Demetrius 
are, in our present state of knowledge, a serious difficulty in the way 
of believing Aristeas. Dr. Swete, to a certain extent, saves the 
situation ky his clever suggestion (p. 19) that “if Demetrius took 
part in the inception of the LXX, he must have done so during 
the reign of Soter. This is not in itself improbable. He had taken 
refuge in Egypt as early as B.c. 307, and for many years had been 
a trusted adviser of the first Ptolemy; and it is not unlikely that the 
project of translating the Jewish law was discussed between him and 
the royal founder of the Alexandrian library, and that the work was 
really due to his suggestion, though his words did not bear fruit till 
after his death.” Cf. Plutarch, Apophthegm. viii Anpnrpios 6 Padnpeis 
Tlrodepaio ro Baowei mappve ta mepi Baoidelas Kat myepovias BiBria 
xracOat kai dvaytyyooxerv. Hence Aristeas may have followed a genuine 
tradition in associating Demetrius with the work, though his exact 
statements cannot be reconciled with the counter-statement of 
Hermippus. Before leaving this point, it must be said that several 
Jewish critics refuse to believe that the Alexandrian Jews themselves 
took the initiative in the matter of the Greek version. Friedmann 
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(Onkelos und Akylas, 1896, p. 5 seq.) stoutly maintains the theory of 
a royal intervention in the matter. Graetz (in the article apparently 
overlooked by Swete, but cited above) thinks that “positive proof 
exists that the translator avoided the plain rendering, and substituted 
another less likely to excite prejudice—out of deference to a Greek 
ruler” (J. Q. R&., Ill, p. 152). In Deut. xvii. 14-19, which deals 
with the election of a ruler, the word bo occurs three times, and 
in each case the LXX renders, not Sactdevs, but dpywv (Aq., Theod., 
and Symm. all have Baotdeis). Now let us look at the passage in 
Deuteronomy: ‘“‘ When thou... shalt say, I will set over me a king, 
thou shalt set a king over thee: one from amongst thy brethren shalt 
thou set king over thee. Thou mayest not put a foreigner over thee 
who is not thy brother.” Graetz argues on this as follows: ‘A delicacy 
of feeling prevented him rendering the sentence, Thou shalt not 
appoint a stranger king over thee, literally, or mentioning the throne 
of his fatherland. How shall we account for this variation if we 
do not assume that the translator’s respect for the foreign ruler to 
whose government the Jews were at the time subject, restrained him 
from letting the king read that, according to their Scriptures, the 
Jews were to select their ruler [rather king] from their own body ? 
And this is equivalent to the admission that the translation was 
prepared with special reference to a sovereign of Alexandria. It was 
assumed that he would glance at the version of Deuteronomy, as of 
the rest of the Pentateuch, and care was therefore taken to omit 
phrases that might give umbrage. The pith of Aristeas’s letter would 
thus be confirmed, viz. that an Alexandrian king gave his countenance 
to a translation of the Pentateuch.” As an interesting curiosity one 
may here refer to Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth’s suggestion (Lines of 
Defence, ch. I) that the Greek version of the Song of Solomon was 
much liked by Ptolemy Philadelphus because the royal lover and his 
bride frequently call each other brother and sister. 

Closely connected, though certainly not identical with the strong 
doubts as to the royal initiative, there arise serious difficulties against 
accepting Aristeas’s statements with regard to the nationality of the 
translators. Prof. Swete is very emphatic on this point, and leaves no 
loophole for escape from the conviction that Aristeas conveyed a 
falsehood when he reported that the translators of the Pentateuch 
were Palestinians. “The Greek of the Alexandrian Pentateuch is 
Egyptian, and, as far as we can judge, not such as Palestinian 
translators would have written” (p. 20). He contrasts the Greek of 
the Palestinian translator of Sirach, the clumsy Greek of the prologue, 
the stiff artificiality of the book, with the simple style of the Penta- 
teuch. (Yet Wendland, as we have seen above, thinks the style 
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of Aristeas, undoubtedly an Alexandrian, similar to the prologue of 
the Palestinian Siracid.) 


That the latter [the LXX Pentateuch] is mainly the work of Alex- 
andrian Jews appears from more than one consideration. An older 
generation of Biblical scholars pointed to the occurrence in the LXX, 
and especially in the Pentateuch, of such words of Egyptian origin 
as dxe (Gen. xli. 2), «évdv (Gen. xliv. 2), [Ais (Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16), 
Buooos (Exod, xxv-xxxix passim), and such characteristically Egyptian 
terms as diSpaxpov, dAndaa (= OR), dpximdyetpos, dpxioavoxdos, and the 
like. The argument is not conclusive, since after the time of Alexander 
the «own contained elements drawn from different localities. But recent 
discoveries in Egypt have yielded a criterion of Egyptian Greek which 
has been applied to the LXX with definite results, In 1892 Professor 
Mahaffy was able to write: ‘‘in the vocabulary of the papyri we find 
a closer likeness to the Greek of the LXX than to any other book I could 
name.” This statement has been abundantly justified by the pub- 
lication of Deissmann’s Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), and Neue Bibel- 
studien (1897), where a number of the peculiar or characteristic words 
and forms of the LXX are shown to have been in common use among 
Egyptian Greeks of the third and second centuries b.c. The vocabulary 
and style of the LXX will be treated in a later chapter; for the present 
it is enough to say that they are such as to discredit the attribution of 
the Greek Pentateuch to a company consisting exclusively or chiefly of 
Palestinian Jews. The LXX as a whole, at any rate the earlier part 
of the collection, is a monument of Alexandrian Greek as it was spoken 
by the Jewish colony in the Delta under the rule of the Ptolemies. 


The force of this contention is almost irresistible: almost, but not 
quite. Aristeas tells a story of rolls written in letters of gold and 
sent to the king by the High Priest. ‘This story,” says Dr. Swete, 
“‘may be dismissed at once, it belongs to the picturesque setting 
of the romance.” But there is some Rabbinic confirmation that the 
xpvooypagia (Ar., § 176, Th., p. §49) was associated with scrolls of the 
law used in Alexandria. The statement in Aristeas confuses the whole 
MS. with the divine name. The name of God (according to Tract. 
Soferim, I, 10) was so written in an Alexandrian codex, and from 
Josephus’ remark as to the “name of God inscribed in sacred 
characters” on the High Priest’s forehead (Antig., III, vii, 6), 
added to Aquila’s custom of writing the Tetragrammaton in the 
ancient Hebrew script, we may infer that the name of God was often 
specially distinguished. Evidently Josephus found nothing incre- 
dible in the story, and L. Liw (Graphische Requisiten bei den Juden, 
1870, p. 162) holds the incident as accurate, ‘‘Sie ist ein glaub- 
wirdiges Zeugniss, dass man sich gegen Ende der Periode des zweiten 
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Tempels der Goldschrift bediente.” He even thinks that the use of 
gold-illumination was an original Jewish invention (p. 161). The 
passage in Tract. Soferim runs thus: bw nna NwyD IMI jam px 
main> mnmsty 55 yaw (MSS. ovst2025 Sy insn3a) pIDaby 


man ON) oan 785 AWYO NI 192. Miller (in his edition, 
note 54) thinks that this is a direct reference to Aristeas, but 
Friedmann (Onkelos und Akylas, p. 24) thinks that the phrase S13) 
pros 215 mwyn implies an accidental case and not an historical 
instance. It may be hazardous to suggest that there is in 1 Macc. iii. 
48 an underlying attack on such illumination of Bible scrolls, but the 
passage seems to me to bear that meaning. 

Though, however, Dr. Swete dismisses the gold-written scroll as 
a romantic invention, he thinks that “there is nothing improbable 
in the statement that the Hebrew rolls were freshly brought from 
Jerusalem, for communication between Jerusalem and Alexandria was 
Frequent during the reigns of the earlier Ptolemies.” If this be so, and 
we know that it was, why should not the Greek of Palestinian Jews 
be strongly Alexandrian in vocabulary? The contrast with the 
Siracid does not weaken this supposition. He translated a full 
century after the LXX Pentateuch, and in the meantime Judaea had 
passed from Egyptian into Syrian hands, and a temporary reaction had 
occurred against the familiar use of Greek in Jerusalem. Lumbroso, 
who also holds with Swete that the translators of the Pentateuch were 
Alexandrians, nevertheless thinks (Recherches, p. xxi) that it is to 
the last immigrants rather than to the old settlers that the trans- 
lation was due. The LXX is Alexandrian in vocabulary, but Hebraic 
in syntax. ‘The manner of the LXX,” says Dr. Swete (p. 299), “is 
not Greek, and does not even aim at being so. It is that of a book 
written by men of Semitic descent, who have carried their habits 
of thought into their adopted tongue. The translators write Greek 
largely as they doubtless spoke it ; they possess a plentiful vocabulary 
and are at no loss for a word, but they are almost indifferent to 
idiom, and seem to have no sense of rhythm. Hebrew constructions 
and Semitic arrangements of the words are at times employed, even 
when not directly suggested by the original.” If we suppose a body 
of Palestinian translators at work in Alexandria, with local Alexandrian 
Jews to help them, is not this precisely what would result? The 
vocabulary of the translation would be Alexandrian, the style 
and idioms Palestinian ; and this is what the LXX is. If it be true 
that (as the final note to the LXX Esther asserts) the Greek trans- 
lation of Esther was the work of a Palestinian, then the case for a 
Palestinian influence on the LXX Pentateuch is much strengthened. 
For the LXX Esther is thoroughly Alexandrian in vocabulary, and 
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in its use of technical terms (Jacob, ZATW, 1890, p. 280), but, adds 
Jacob, p. 290 (and most must agree with him): “Die Uebersetzung 
(of Esther) ist in Aegypten verfasst.” Still the fact remains, as 
Cornill, Einleitung in das AT, p. 297 (ed. 1891), points out, that “an 
allen Stellen, wo von den Uebersetzern etwas Niheres angegeben wird, 
Palistinenser als solche erscheinen,” and he cites with apparent 
approval Buhl's conclusion (Kanon und Text des AT, p. 124): “ Wirk- 
lich werden wohl in den meisten Fallen die Paliastinenser besser 
Griechisch verstanden haben, als die eingeborenen iigyptischen Juden 
Hebriisch.” The evidence of the papyri must clearly weaken our 
belief in Palestinian influence on the LXX Pentateuch, but it does 
not seem to me to justify us in pronouncing this part of the story 
of Aristeas a fiction. He wrote a full half century after the event, 
and his information may have been defective. He does not emphasize 
sufficiently perhaps the part played in the LXX version by local 
Jews, though his remark (§ 302, Th., p. 571) ro 8€ ék ris oupdwvias 
ywopevov mperdvras avaypapis otras érvyxave mapa Tod Anuytpiov hints 
at local intervention in producing the final result. As to (4), the 
welcome given to the rendering by Greeks and Jews, Dr. Swete sees 
no ground for doubting Aristeas. ‘The welcome accorded to the 
Greek version by the Jews of Alexandria,” he says (p. 22), “was 
doubtless as Aristeas represents, both cordial and permanent; nor 
need we doubt that Philadelphus and his scholars approved what 
had been done.” The subsequent feelings in Jewish circles regarding 
the LXX have no bearing on the Letter of Aristeas, 


I, ABRAHAMS, 
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THE GENEALOGIES OF BENJAMIN 


(Num. xxvi. 38-40, 1 Cron. vir. 6 ff, vu. 1 ff). 


1. The Genealogy in Numbers and Genesis.—Num. xxvi. 38-40 gives 
the following genealogy of Benjamin. 


BENJAMIN 





| | | 
i. Bela ii. Ashbel iii. Ahiram iv.Shephupham  v. Hupham 
“’ Saux pvnx DEY pin 
- | 
Ard Naaman 
JN yoy 


In Gen. xlvi. 21 the list is somewhat fuller and differently arranged. 
In the fuller text of the LXX it stands thus :— 


BENJAMIN 
| 
| | 
ii, Becher iii. Ashbel 
753 Saws 








| ] ] ] | 
Gera Naaman Ahiram Shephupham MHuppim Ard 


xv yoya pny Dp YY o’an IN 


2. The Genealogy in 1 Chron. vii. 6 ff.—A very divergent list is to be 
found in 1 Chron. vii.6 ff. It agrees with the list just given in ascribing 
to Benjamin only three sons, and deriving from these the individual 
branches. The last of the three, however, is not Ashbel (better 
Ishbél = Ishba‘al, “Man of Baal”), but Jediael (Oxy), which is 
therefore apparently a kind of translation of Ishbél in which is sub- 

AaZ 
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stituted for the divine name Baal, one that was less objectionable '. 
The verbal adjective Y'T does not occur in the Old Testament, but 
must have meant “intimate friend.” Jediael accordingly is practically 
equivalent to the Arabic halil” 1-lah‘, the common designation of 
Abraham. 

The text reads in general smoothly. In verse 10 the words, “and 
the sons of Bilhan; Jeish and Benjamin” (70°23) wy wba %23)), 
are to be taken as a parenthesis. The names that follow are still 
sons of Jediael. Verse 12 is a kind of appendix: “Shuppim” and 
“Huppim” are here sons of Ir (1p; in ver. 7 VY, G ovpe = NY), 
the youngest son of Bela. The next words, INN ‘3 Own, EV 
‘‘Hushim, the sons of Aher,” are corrupt. There can be no doubt 
that Hushim in turn is to be assigned to the youngest son of Jediael, 
whose name in ver. 10 is given as Ahishahar. We may conjecture, 
however, that Ahishahar ("MW"N&) is a modification of Ahihor (ANN, 
‘‘my brother is Horus”) made for the purpose of eliminating the 
name of the foreign god. We should therefore read “ Hushim, son of 
Ahihor” (M8 {3 OWN). Thus we can easily account for the mean- 
ingless “ Aher” in ver. 12 (NN for “"NNX)*, It should be noted also 
that the remarkable name Tarshish (W*W7N) in ver. 10 becomes in 
@® Papecoa—i. e. WOY (WHY for KLIN written in middle Aramaic 
characters), a thoroughly Egyptian name. Besides some post-exilic 
names of persons (Uzzi, "Y; Eliezer, aye; Elioenai, syvdn ; and 
the enigmatical “ Jeremoth,” N12), the list of “sons” contains two 
names of places: Anathoth, NN2y, and Alemeth, nody (1 Chron. vi. 45); 
but the text is probably corrupt: for “and Jeremoth and Abiah °, 
and Anathoth and Alamoth,” read, “ And Jarmuth (he built Anathoth 
and Alemeth, or he was the father of Anathoth and Alemeth)” *. 
The whole list, 1 Chron. vii. 6-12, will therefore stand as on opposite 


page. 


? Compare “Jehiel, son of .....” (2% Ja SN, 1 Chron. xxvii. 32, 
with the parallel “Ishbaal of Beth Camon” (p27 m2 ‘iw’, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8; for the emendation see the present writer's Fundamente israeli- 
tischer wu. jiidischer Geschichte, p. 15f.), where Jehiel (5x) is a translation 
of Ishbaal (syae read as ‘y3q>). 

2 GB has «al Lampeay nat Ampav kat viol Pawy (GA Opa. AgoB) vids abrot 
Aep (G4 Aop), i.e. vlot [A]p[a]. A[o]op. 

5 GP ABiovds, GA ABiov = 1731. 

* moby) minoy NN M3 NT NOM or Nody) Miny °aN8 Nw NM for man MoM 
min) nin, 
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BENJAMIN 
o"23 
| 
ii. Becher iii. J edinel 
133 1 Qryey 
| | 
tinction a | 
§ Zimrijah Bilhan Ehud 
mor “nda TAN 
-—_ 
Joash Jeush Kenaana 
wy yay may33 


[ Uzziel Eliezer Benjamin Zethan 
Sbany aIy"oN p23 mt 
Jerimoth Elioenai 7 Raamessai 
mo synox won 
Tri Omri ® Ahihor 
Sompy “ny “NMS 
| nae 
| Jeremoth Hushim 
Shuppim Huppim no awn 
DY pan 
3. The genealogy in 1 Chron. viii. 1-40.—Greater importance 
attaches to the list in 1 Chron. viii. This has been treated already 
by H. W. Hogg” in so admirable a manner that I can for the most 
part adopt his results in their entirety. Of the greatest importance 
is his acute discovery that verses 30-401’, contain the genealogy of 
the b’né Becher, the Benjamite clan to which, as the present writer 
had sought to show 7*, Saul belonged. Hogg maintains with justice 
against an assertion of Eduard Meyer’s, that this passage, which 








1 See note I, p. 344. 

2 Compare the name of one of the “ Judges,” Ibzan, jz1x (G" EoeBor), of 
Bethlehem (Judges xii. 8, 10). 

3 MT 7yo. Compare the south Arabian ee (Sy-*5, and the Canaanite 
Zimrida (Tell Amarna tablets) = ym. 

* Identical with the Horite clan Bilhan (Gen. xxxvi. 27). 

5 Compare the Edomite clan in Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18. 

® A variant of the preceding name. 

7 G@ Papeoom, MT wwrin (and so G4" @apces). 

8 GPA Ovp[e]}e (GY Ovpias) =n; in ver. 12 for Ir, vy, G4 has Npa (GF 
Pawp, G" leppov)= vw. Compare the Judahite, Er, 1 (Gen. xxxviii. 3, 
6f., xlvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 19; 1 Chron. ii. 3, iv. 21). 

® MT sen. 10 J, Q. R., vol. XI, 102-114. 

» According to Hogg, 30-38. 12 Fund, isr. u. jiid. Gesch., 14. 
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recurs in ix. 36-44, is in its proper place in chap. viii; only, verses 
28 and 29 have been imported from ix. 34, 35. The present position 
of verses 30-40 in chap. 8, however, is probably not original. Becher 
is, according to Gen. xlvi. 21, 1 Chron. vii. 6, and the original text of 
1 Chron. viii. 1, the second son of Benjamin. Accordingly we should 
look for his descendants immediately after the sons of Bela enume- 
rated in verses 3 and 5 (see below), and there is where they probably 
in fact originally stood. Thence they were inserted in chap. ix 
(36 ff.), the last two verses (viii. 39, 40) being omitted by a mistake. 
Hogg has allowed himself to be misled by an assertion of Eduard 
Meyer's! (that verse 39 is the direct continuation of verse 27) into 
disconnecting verses 39 and 40 from the genealogy of Saul, and finds 
in the “sons of Eshek” (PYy), by a hazardous conjecture, the descen- 
dants of Shua (y1t’), a son of Gera, whose name he happily restores 
in verse 4. The LXX?%, however, shows that Shua is an inferior 
reading for Shema (yi for Yow), which is identical with “Shimei, 
son of Gera” (N73 [2 *yow’) in 2 Sam. xvi. 5 ff., xix. 17 ff., 1 Kings ii. 
36 ff., who would scarcely be still directly represented in post-exilic 
times. It is therefore quite accidental that verses 39 and 40 are not 
repeated with the rest in chap.ix. The whole passage viii. 30-40 
was later transferred to the end of the chapter (viii) on account of 
its length, verses 28 and 29 being inserted from chap. ix. 

To convey a clearer idea of the structure of the chapter, we give an 
attempted restoration of it based on Hogg’s work. Its simplicity is 
in its favour. We shall give, A the English, B the Hebrew, C Notes 
on the Text. 

A. 

1 And Benjamin begat Bela, Becher, and Ishbel, and Ahiram, 2 and 
Naamah, and Gera. 3 And BELA had sons: Addar 5 and Shephuphan 
and Hupham. 

30 And the sons oF Becuer: [Abdon and] Zur and Baal and 
Ner and Kish 31 [and Gedor] and his brothers Zechariah and 
Mikloth. 32 And Mikloth begat Shimeah. 33 And Ner begat Kish, 
and Kish begat Saul, and Saul begat Jonathan (and Malchi-shua 
and Abinadab and Ishbaal). 34 And the son of Jonathan was Meri- 
baal, and Meribaal begat Micah. 35 And the sons of Micah were 
Pithon and Melek and Tahrea and Ahaz. 36 And Ahaz begat Jeho- 
addah, and Jehoaddah begat Alemeth and Azmaveth and Zimri. And 
Zimri begat Mozah. 37 And Mozah begat Baana: Raphaiah his son, 
Eleasah his son, Ezel his son. 38 And Ezel had six sons, and these are 
their names: Azrikam his firstborn, and Ishmael and Sheariah, and 
Obadiah, and Hanan. All these were the sons of Ezel. 39 And the 


' Die Entstehung des Judentums, 161, n. 2. 2 G ABeoapas (GAL ABiaove). 
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sons of Eshek his brother: Ulam his firstborn, Jeush the second, and 
Eliphelet the third. 40 And the sons of Ulam were mighty men of 
valour, archers, and had many sons and sons’ sons, an hundred and 
fifty. 

3” And Gera was the father of Ehud and the father of Shimei. 
6 And these are the sons of Ehud; these are heads of clans of the 
inhabitants of Geba and Jiglom unto Manahath(?). 7° And he 
begat Uzza and Ahihor. 8 And Ahihor begat in the plateau of 
Moab of his concubine, whose name was Baara, Hushim. 9 And 
he begat of Hodesh his wife Jobab and Zibia and Mesha, and Milcom 
and Jeuz and Sachiah and Mirmah. These are his sons, heads of 
their clans. 

11 And Hushim begat Abitub and Elpaal 13 and Beriah and 
Shimei—these were heads of clans of the inhabitants of Aijalon; 
they put to flight the inhabitants of Gath—and their brothers (were) 
Shishak and Jeremoth. 

12,17, 18 And the sons oF ELPAAL: Eber, and Meshullam and 
Hizki [and Heber} and Jishmerai, (he built Ono and Lud and its 
daughters). And Jigaliah and Jobab, 15 and Zebadiah and Arad [and 
Eder], 16 and Michael and Ishpah and Joha (were) the sons oF ° 
BERIAH. 

19 And Jakim and Zichri [and Zabdi] 20 and Elioenai and Zillethai 
and Eliel 21 and Adaiah and Beraiah and Shimrath, the sons or 
SHIMEI. 

22 And Ishpan and Ebed and Eliel 23 and Abdon and Zichri and 
Hanan 24 [and Hananiah] and Elam and Anthothijah (?) 25 and 
Iphdeiah and Peniel, the sons or SHASHAK. 

26 And Jishmerai, and Shehariah and Athaliah 27 and Jaareshiah 
and Elijah and Zichri, the SONS OF JEREMOTH. 

40” All these were of the sons of Benjamin. 


B. 

rena Smoyn (2) zone Save 353 yds ne wb pon 12 
#553 *93) (30) :7DBIM) “pre (5) Sx ydad ova AM (3) 3.5 30 
Mayor way °[] (31) ep an bya *ay[) pay] 31 
nx poi an (33) : Base nsx din mdpnr (32) : "= mbdpor 32 33 
ywosbpo ne yma ne tin Sen Sew nx ein ep emp 

pin Syamnn Spam yma p21 (34) :Syawe ne aaN ne 34 

: rmx Tynnm bor Spm mow 9 (35) :4a MN 35 
ne *nndy me phn myn Banya mx phn mx (36) 36 
nx ton xxi (37): nx eda on mor ney mot 37 
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mew Syxdy (38) 3199 Syx wa mwyde wa “NDT Asya 
b> jam mmsayy mayen Sxyoe jada opyhy onwoe vdsy o3 
ywn Suny oa Zab yx *pwy 999 (39) :Syse 3 nbs 
sont Syn yaa rwanda yn (40) seen pdprdyy 
:DWOM AND D3 93) D3 DID) NwP 

Syme 133 ite (6): yow vay AN IN NIA ND (3) 
phim (7>) nna de mba yaa aed mia wen on nbs 

yo aki mwa thn “arm (8) ssh Me MN HRY Me 8 
meoinex win yo td (9) soe mx anya moe wade 9 

“mov ne) yt nx odo nx) =xvep nxy Nvay nN) 33 
PDMIaN ‘wer ya Abe ADD ne 

“9ymun nynay (13) Syadx ney awas ne Pn “pw (11) 
mo caer nx oinmman apn “pbx sawed mann cys aon 
smowm “pwy panne (14) 

[ram] “prm “oben “aay dyads oa (12 + 17, 18) 
33mm dey sna a> AND I MX 2 NIT “MEM 
3 “xm “ree Seow (16) [yi] yn Aman (15) 
7A 

beds ondyr sprdsy (20) [an] mon mp (19) 
sayy wm (22) spor 3a Tne mea “Ayr (27) 
© (2) mnnapyy Dy [AIM] (24) PM DN pra (23) dSevden 
:puw 2a Sey mp (25) 

mon mde Seng (27) oon @anen “nem (26) 
:“mpy 93 

youn wan md 55 (40b) gob 


C. 


1 MT Savi 953; G SABA = AZBAA. MT adds ‘UM (see Hogg, 
J. Q. R., XI, 109 with note 4). 

? So Hogg, § 8; MT MNS). GF ladandA=Ilayand—i. e. xnx, where 

® has taken the place of an objectionable divine name (771 or Y ?). 

Gen. xlvi. 21 YN "NN; Num. xxvi. 38 DYNN. MT adds ‘wdwn. 

° So Hogg, § 8; MT AN, = AD) = ADy2 ; cp. G poxa = ADO* — 
NIYO; GF wya = ANY, Gen. xlvi. 21, Num. xxvi. 38 j¥). MT as 
usual adds 33°77. 
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* MT NBD (474) for N73 (¢47) (Hogg, § 8). MT adds ‘wonn 
(cp. 1). The corrupt group ND") M3) MINN) was emended on the 
margin thus: 8133 (G® 7*NN) MINN) joOy31, which made its way into 
the text in vers. 4,5 and again, as N73) TN) Oy, in ver. 7 (cp. 
Hogg, § 8). Here the divine name J’ is displaced by 7’, 

5 GB AAEI=AAEI[P], 17N; G4 Aped, 

& G® Pwhapdax, GA Sovpay, G" Perhap= DAY. 

7 So Hogg, § 8; MT DN, G* Apovap=ONN, G? Qyw=oOMIN; Num. 
xxvi. 39 DDIN, Gen. xlvi. 21 DYDD. 

® So Hogg, § 11; MT "337 133). (Verses 30-38 are repeated in 
ix. 36-44.) Before these words are inserted from ix. 34 f. the following 
sentences: ;Dowy2 190" Abs oN onidnd max we andy 
2MDyO INN Ow (ix. 34 adds Sey’) pyda “axe 1w” pyI2. 

® "73 is probably only a variant of VW¥, 1 Sam. ix. 1 W¥, LXX 
TI¥; so also WW) (G® here Aovp, in ix. 37 Ied0vup—i.e. Pedovp), which 
has made its way into the text at ver. 31. 

10 MT 343) Sys) wi; GB cai Kets eat BaaAaxatp (GA Baad kat Nnp) cat 
Aad (G4 NadaB). In ix. 36 MT has 3721 73) 5y3) ep, where 5y3 
takes the place of Kish’s father Syeax of 1 Sam. ix. 1. "J is @ cor- 
rection of 27) and corresponds to the "1 of ver. 33. The persons here 
named were originally connected genealogically and are here made 
brothers wrongly. An indication of their real relation is preserved 
in YNN)—i.e. YN}—in ver. 32, which can refer only to Kish. The 
original text probably read: WP 193 73 133 bya ny [73Y] 33 33) 
:mdpmr Mt WA) $1393. The statement (ver. 33) that Ner was the 
father of Kish, and therefore the grandfather of Saul, rests on 
a misunderstanding of 1 Sam. xiv. 50: 4y7 13 j32 7393N INDY WW OM 
: yas (read %23) 72 73K va In Sew vase eepr Siew. 475 (father’s 
brother) was referred to Abner instead of Abner’s father Ner, and 
then according to the present text of Samuel, Abiel was made father 
of Ner alone: thus— 


: | | 
instead of Kish Ner 


| 
Saul Abner 


1 viii. 31 MT DH, G® Kai Zaxoup, G" Kai Zexpr. 
2% MT omits mbpo in ver. 31. There is a mbpo among David's 
heroes (1 Chron. xxvii. 4). 
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3 In ix. 38 MT has ONOY, G Sayaa. MT adds DANN 33 TDA AN) 
pn oy odes iy. 

4 2 Sam. ix. 12 has 83"), 

1 G! $40), = Pa*-n-Dhwt, “he of Thoth.” 

16 GE MeAxend, (%® perynd, paraxt, GA parod, parox. 

* viii. 34 SUSN, YINN, and pn’ (MND?) are plainly Egyptian 
names; compare YM (read YIN ?), an Egyptian slave (1 Chron. ii. 34). 

18 &PB Zax, ix. 42 Ayal, GA Xaal, G" Afug. These various forms must 
conceal a non-Hebraic name. 

19 GB Jada=NI; G" Iwdu, ix. 42 MT MY’, G lada=7I)", G" Iwda. 
* 2 GB Saraipad=Parepad, ix. 42 TapeheO=Tareped, G" Areg. 

21 GB Sado, ix. 42 Tataw6. 22 G® Maa, Magoa. 

23 &® Bava, Baava, @* Baava, Bava, &" Baava, MT XY23. 

2 viii. 37 MBI, G® Pada. 

25 Only five are mentioned. It would seem that the sixth should 
be. Eshek, in which case we should read, in ver. 39, DIVAN “their 
brother,” instead of iN “his brother.” 

% GB ASHA = ASHX = PUY, of the form fa'il™ from an intransitive 
stem PY, “ be oppressed.” 

27 GF Akay, Acdece, perhaps better ribys. 

2 GB cai PAT (read TAS) = WYP. 

29 MT 717938); cp. Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judentums, 161, n. 2; 
Hogg, § 8, end. The true pronunciation of the name 7\A8 in Judges 
iii. 15 ff. (G Awd) is TIAN, an abbreviation of WIN; cp. bam, 
t12>"% (see Marquart, Fundamente israelitischer u. jiidischer Ge- 
schichte, 24). 

30 GB Kui ABeroapas, MT YIN. The reference is to NV }3 ‘Yow 
(2 Sam. xvi. 5). 

3} MT NN. 

® MT D0. Hence the gloss DO3n NIN (read 053 with G ITAAM 
—i.e. IyAau), which has made its way into ver. 7. nds a place-name 
otherwise unknown (Hogg, § 4), perhaps nbs, 1 Sam. xxv. 44, Is. x. 30? 

8 G® Mayavadea=NIN. The text is in disorder. In NNM3 there 
is hidden an unknown place-name. 

* @B NAANA (the first N is due to dittography) from AAZA. 

° MT “IMNAN, GB laxetxwd =Iaxetyo3, OS Ova. We have here a name 
compounded with the Egyptian divine name FM, Horus. 

8° MT ON. Over WM was written the correction NY with the 
abbreviation 0, which indicated that here an emendation was to be 
made, therefore INW*N® (ep. vii. 10). 

* Conjectural. MT has 1) Spa nei own one indy jo; G* pera 


‘ > - . - 
TO avooteiAa airovy Swow (read airovs woev) kat thy IBaada yuvaixa 
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airov. GO" pera rd eLarooreiiat atrois airéy, cal Qoem xat Badaa 
yvvaixos avrov: corrected after the ordinary text. On DWN, cp. vii. 
12. The original text aimed at drawing a clear distinction between 
full-blood and half-blood sons of Ahihor. The present text is cor- 
rected after 1735p had been corrupted into inby so that O'’N had to 
be taken for one of the wives of ONY. It is possible that the name 
of the concubine was added on the margin, perhaps as TOW NII 
with the sign 2. This would give the simplest explanation of the 
present confusion. 

88 Probably a later form of the Moabite yw (2 Kings iii. 4), 
properly YW, G Maca. In favour of this is the immediately follow- 
ing Ammonite name nbn, @" MeAxon. 

39 GF TAOS = IAQS, G* Iwas. 1 @ mI. 

*! Conjectural (so Hogg, § 2). MT Dvn ;niaKN. 

“2 MT YOu; cp. ver. 21. 43 GF Aiday. 

“MT Pwyw YN), GF cai ddehpds airod Twxnr (G4 Swonx), G* ai of 
adedpot airay Say. PYW (Syr. Qesm) and presumably also M27" 
are Egyptian names. Compare the land of Yarimuta in the Amarna 


letters, 
4 GB 08nd. Ver. 17 3°31, probably under the influence of ver. 15. 


Moreover, "3M is probably a gloss, = 73). 

46 Ver. 12 DYWD, G" ver. 17 Mecoppa=YOw". 47 Only in ver. 17. 

“So MT in ver. 18 = 10%; G® Sapope. In ver. 12 MT Iv 
(Baer), G@*® Syunp, G" Sapanr. 

49 GB ny Qvav. 50 Conjectural; MT men, G® Zapea. 

5! These two names only in ver. 18. 

52 A variant of 10. G® Opnp kai 25n8. 58 G Sadar. 

54 GB [wyxayv, G" Iefia, G4 Iwaya cai lefia. 55 Variant of 3?. 

56 GF ABia; G® adds Bepya, probably for Bepea, therefore a ditto- 
gram of Bapata. 

57 GY" Sapapet. °° So @; MT yow. 

59 Variant of }3N. G* adds cai ApBpa="Dy%. 


abea 

69 G® Avwhad wai Adewv. That is Avwbah&. Some reader wanted 
Avwbabera=NNIY. f 

8 MT “won, G® kal Iopacapia, G" kat Sapa: read “WYN = 
mI. 

62 GBL Sapaa=MNW. 

8 @® cai lavapaca (=AMWY") ; adds cai Sapaa (dittography). 

6 MT om’. 

The genealogy is therefore as shown in the accompanying table. 

J. MARQUART. 
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NOTE ON J.Q.R., XIV, Paczs 26 sqq. 


May I offer a few remarks on Dr. Skinner's interesting and careful 
description of a newly acquired Samaritan MS.? There is nothing 
of importance to add to what he has said, but after working at this 
literature for many years, perhaps I may be able to throw light on 
a few minor points, 

In explaining the later colophon, on pp. 27, 28, it is important to 
remember that the author is thinking in Arabic, is trying to write in 
Hebrew and often slips into Aramaic. In M)Oy (line 2) therefore 
he probably has in mind the Arabic yee, but the meaning is no doubt 
“restoration ” as Dr. Skinner translates. In 1. 6 “speedily” is quite 
right: 2"? or 3”) is often used in this sense. 3°3D) Ny is the 
Aramaic emphatic form (which always ends in 7 not &) and is the 
Arabic _,Sd! sl (not “his servant”), an ordinary general way for 
a writer to describe himself. L. 9, WPA ANION wow is not 
“Shammash of the sacred school,” but “servant of the holy law.” 
yurIN ANI) is the ordinary phrase for the famous roll of the law 
supposed to have been written by Abisha, which is almost per- 
sonified, so that it is sometimes even called ‘3X ‘30 j278. He 
therefore naturally calls himself the servant of our master the law. 
Used alone, IN3D=7ANN AAD. “The great name” is of course the 
Tetragrammaton. L. 10, *D 2Y I think means “ by order of.” L. 11, 
YYNI is rare as a name, but common otherwise. It is used of God 
in the phrase 3") > yyy) (in early MSS. more correctly 1'n¥2) 
adapted from the Targum on Exod. xv. 3 (7onbp w'N ”) where 
Petermann’s edition should probably be emended to A34P Ny). 
The termination is participial: e.g. YyOw—yoOw, I= NI. Thus 
Yy¥3 is the Samaritan translation of the Arabic name jyat» or yeb. 
L. 12, AW 7 LIP might be a mistake for NN, but AWN wp 
has become a sort of compound phrase for “the holy law,” and the 
writer probably means ANA WIP MI. L. 13, WO in allusion to 
ow (ONY) the name by which the Samaritans call themselves. 
L. 15, *y Sn mm is simply the Arabic we all Wile « may God 
make it up to him.” L. 17, Dr. Skinner points “BDO, and this is 
no doubt the simplest way of taking it. I think, however, that the 
writer meant \BD) and that the whole line is an expansion of the 
common phrase “BDD j*€ TY; “peace .. . to the number of all that 
God created,” i.e. unbounded peace. In the acrostic on p. 31 }737 
can hardly be right, as that term is never applied to Moses. It 
probably should be (&/'337. 
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The family of the writer will be best shown by the following 


table :— 
oar tee (1783-1857) 





| | 
— Amram (1809-cire. 1870) _— Isaac 
| 


| 
Jacob (b. 1841) — Isaac SHLOMOH 





Aaron was the eldest son of Shlomoh, but for some reason did not 
succeed his father, probably owing to mental disqualifications. The 
second son Amram became second priest with his father in 1827, 
a common practice in recent years. On the death of Shlomoh in 
1857, Amram became head priest, and, since the succession properly 
belongs to the elder branch, he very rightly appointed his nephew 
Jacob second priest in the same year. On Amram’s death (I have 
not the date, but it was between 1861 and 1876) Jacob became head 
priest and made his cousin Isaac second priest—an arrangement 
which still continues. In 1894 Jacob had three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Joseph, then about 17 years of age, was mentally weak and 
was not to succeed to the priesthood. 

The family of 3’ (Arab. cis) is well known from the 
colophons of MSS. The man Yy¥)= = pol was the son of Isaac son 
of Joseph son of Joshua. His uncle, Joshua b. Joseph, copied the 
Bodleian MS. Samar. e. 5 in A.H. 1261. 

In the colophon on pp. 30, 31, Abraham is the same person who 
twenty years later sold a MS. now in St. Petersburg, see Harkavy’s 
catalogue, p. 181. He is called there Abr. b. Seth, but signs his 
name Abr. b. Seth Aaron, He was only second priest, since the 
transaction took place (in A.H. 929) before Pinhas b. Eleazar, head 
priest at Damascus from 915 till 945, when he removed to Nablus 
where he died in 956. A son of this Abraham, named Abdallah, who 
was MN3IY or minister (Harkavy, ibid.), accompanied Pinhas in 945 
as his secretary. They were a literary family. Seth-Aaron b. Isaac 
(it does not appear which of the two) wrote a hymn for Succoth (in 
the British Museum MS. Add. 19008, fol. 77); Abraham is probably 
the author of a few compositions and his son Abdallah wrote several 
pieces. With regard to the family of Abraham b. Sa‘adah, my 
information is uncertain. 

I hope the details of these obscure people are not too petty for 
consideration. They are difficult to collect, but perhaps the trouble 
is not altogether wasted if a little consecutive history is gained by it. 


A. CowLeEyY. 
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TWO JEWS BEFORE THE PRIVY COUNCIL AND AN 
ENGLISH LAW COURT IN 1614-15. 


In Mr. Lucien Wolf’s essay on the Middle Age of Anglo-Jewish 
History’ enumerating the Jews who are known to have been in 
England between the Expulsion in 1290 and the Resettlement under 
Cromwell, there is a passing mention of a Jewish pirate, said to have 
been a servant of the king of Morocco, who was arrested at Plymouth 
in 1614. Mr. Wolf derives his information from a letter sent by 
Mr. John Chamberlain (the Horace Walpole of his day, as he is 
described by his biographer in the Dictionary of National Biography) 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, the British Ambassador at Venice?. The 
Jewish “pirate” in question was Samuel Palache, a distinguished 
member of the Jewish community of Amsterdam, in which city he 
resided for many years as Envoy of the Sultan of Morocco to the 
States General®. His arrest in England must have called forth con- 
siderable interest at the time: otherwise Mr. Chamberlain would 
not have written about it to his friend the ambassador. But the 
records relating to the case do not end with the arrest. There are 
printed below extracts from the manuscript volumes of Acts of the 
Privy Council showing that the Spanish Ambassador at the English 
Court tried hard to secure the punishment of Palache, and that the 
Lords of the Privy Council and the Judges defended him with spirit 
against the ambassador's demands. 

The records here printed also mention the unsuccessful attempt of 
the Spanish Ambassador to secure the assistance of the Privy Council 
in a suit relating to a cargo of sugar which had been brought to 
England by another Jew. 

The fact that two Jews received the protection of the Privy Council 
and the Law Courts in England in the reign of JamesI is of some 
importance in its bearing on the difficult question of the legal status 
of the Jews in England before the period of the Commonwealth. 


1 Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, p. 76. 

2 For Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, see p. 358 below. 

5 Menasseh ben Israel (Hope of Israel, sect. 32) mentions that in 1609 
Palache was ‘‘ sent Ambassadour to the States by Mulai Zidan, the King of 
Maracco.” For information as to Palache’s position at Amsterdam, see 
D. Henriques de Castro, Auswahl von Grabsteinen auf dem Niederl.-Portug.- 
Fsrael. Begrabnissplatze zu Ouderkerk. 
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ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


2oth November, 1614. 
To Sir William Craven, Alderman. 

Whereas there is cause to make stay of Samuel Palachie 
who shall be herewithal sent unto you, these shall be therefore to 
will and require you to receive him into your charge and custody, 
and to keep him safe until you shall receive further order from us, 
for which this shall be your warrant: and so, &c. 


23rd December, 1614. 

Whereas upon complaint heretofore made unto this Board 
by the Lord Ambassador of Spain now resident here that one 
Samuel Palache, a Jew, lately arrived at Plymouth had committed 
piracy and outrage upon the subjects of the King, his Master, for 
the which he required justice and satisfaction to be made, it 
was then thought fitting by their Lordships to give order for the 
restraint and safe keeping of the said Jew, and accordingly com- 
mitted unto the custody of Sir William Craven, Knight, Alderman of 
the City of London, there to be detained until further examination 
of the said complaint, together with the quality of his offence. And, 
forasmuch as the said Palache hath since pretended and alleged that 
he is a servant unto the King of Barbary, and by him employed as 
his. agent unto the States United, and that from the said King his 
Master he had received commission for the arming and setting forth 
of ships of war, by virtue of which commission (together with licence 
of the States United) he pretends the fact to be justifiable and no 
way within the compass of piracy. Whereupon it being conceived 
that the accusation and his justification must necessarily depend on 
matter of proof and points in law, Their Lordships for the more due 
proceeding therein and that justice may be uprightly and precisely 
administered on both sides, have thought fitting to remit the whole 
proceeding thereof unto the Court of the Admiralty, there to be 
prosecuted and determined according to law, whereof the Judge of 
the said Court of Admiralty is to take notice and give such due 
expedition therein, as shall be requisite. And to that end it is also 
ordered that a copy hereof be delivered unto the said Judge. 


27th December. 
A Letter to Sir Wm. Craven, Kt, Alderman of the City of London. 


Whereas upon a complaint heretofore made unto us by the 
Spanish Ambassador against one Samuel Palache a Jew, it was 
thought fitting by this Board to commit him unto your charge 
and safe custody until further order should be given on that behalf, 
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and forasmuch as it is now ordered that the said Ambassador do pro- 
secute his complaint by the due and ordinary course of law, these 
are to let you understand that from henceforth you are no further 
charged with the custody or safekeeping of the said Jew: and so, &c. 


29 December, 1614. 
To Sir Wm. Craven, Kt, Alderman of the City of London. 

Whereas by letters from this Board bearing date the 27th of this 
month you received a discharge of the service lately imposed on you 
for the custody and safe keeping of one Samuel Palache, a Jew, and 
have nevertheless detained him in your house, by reason of an arrest 
immediately laid on him by process out of the Admiralty until you 
should receive further directions therein, these are to let you know 
that we do well approve of the stay you have so made of him, and do 
hereby require you to keep him in your custody until further order 
shall be given you in that behalf: and so, &c. 


2oth January, 1615. 

Whereas by an order of this honourable Board bearing date the 
23 of December last it was appointed that the cause concerning 
Samuel Palache the Jew accused of piracy by the Lord Ambassador 
of Spain should be referred wholly unto the Court of Admiralty, 
there to be prosecuted and determined according to law, for reasons 
in the said order expressed, which nevertheless had not yet his effect 
in respect of some doubts and difficulties intervening, which since 
are accommodated. It is therefore now again ordered that the said 
order of the 23 of December shall stand and be of force, whereof the 
Judge of the Admiralty is to take notice and give all expedition that 
conveniently may be unto the cause and that at the hearing thereof 
the Lord Chief Justice of England and Master of the Rolls are to be 
present. In the meantime until the matter be legally decided, the 
said Palache to remain with Sir Wm. Craven, Kt, aut libera custodid, 
as now he doth. 

20 March, 1615. 

Upon complaint heretofore made unto this Board by the Spanish 
Ambassador now resident here that one Samuel Palache a Jew, 
being apprehended and brought unto the City of London had lately 
committed piracy, spoil and outrage at sea upon the subjects of the 
King his’ Master, wherein he desired ‘justice’ and satisfaction, their 
Lordships were pleased to refer the consideration and hearing thereof 
unto Sir Edward Cooke Knight, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
Sir Julius Caesar, Knight, Master of the Rolls, and Sir Daniel Dunn, 
Knight, Judge of the Admiralty, who having heard the said accusa- 
tion on the behalf of the said Spanish Ambassador, by his counsel 
learned in the law, together with the answer of the said Palache and 
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his counsel, have made report unto their Lordships that, forasmuch 
as it hath appeared unto them that Samuel Palache is born the 
subject of the King of Morruccos (between whom and the King of 
Spain, as is conceived, there is actual war) and hath from him an 
especial commission to take the subjects of the said King of Spain, 
they are of opinion that by the laws of the kingdom he is not subject 
unto any criminal demand or action for the said spoil or outrage, but 
that the said Spanish Ambassador is to be left to seek his remedy or 
restitution by way of a civil process or action. Whereupon the Lords 
were pleased to order by general consent of the Board that according 
to the opinion and report of the said Judges Palache should be freed 
from any criminal action commenced against him in name of the 
said Spanish Ambassador, but to be left to a civil prosecution or 
action upon point of restitution (if the said Lord Ambassador of Spain 
or his counsel shall resolve on that course), and that the said Palache, 
putting in good security before the Judge of the Admiralty to answer 
unto such civil action or actions as are or shall be commenced and 
prosecuted against him by the said Spanish Ambassador, for the said 
seizure or spoil committed by him on the persons and goods of the 
subjects of the King of Spain, forthwith to be released from his 
restraint and also his servants that be imprisoned upon this occasion. 


October, 1615. 

Answers made by the Ll4* of His Mate* Priuie Councell to the 
Memoriall exhibited vnto their Ll?* the 17. daye of Octob. 
by the Lo. Embassador of Spaigne. 

1. First whereas y® sayd Lo. Embassador desireth that y® Ll4 
Commiss™ formerlie appointed by his Mat®* order for examin- 
ing the matters concerning the Iewe Palache, and the depen- 
dances therevpon, would be pleased according to his Mat order, 
wth as muche expedicion as their other affayres will giue them 
leaue, to meete together and resolue vpon such points as were 
represented vnto them by the sayd Lo. Embassador, whereof some 
toucheth reputacion, &c. 

Forasmuch as it seemed good vnto his Mati¢ to referr the examina- 
cion of that Cause vnto spetiall Commissioners persons of honor and 
greate integritie; It may please the sayd Lo. Embassador to receiue 
his answer from themselues, who have not yet made anie report 
thereof to this Boorde, but wilbe readie at anie time to giue him all 
iust and hon?’ satisfaccion and to Cause their orders and Comandm* 
to be putt in speedie execucion if hetherto they haue bene neglected, 
wherein they shall neuer want y® assistance of this Table. 

2. Secondly whereas his LP mooved that the newe Cause of the 
other Iewe now latelie arriued w‘t Sugars may be remitted eyther to 

VOL. XIV. Bb 
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the Censure of the foresayd Ll4* Commission", or suche other of the 
Councell as the Boord shall appoint; It may please him to vnder- 
stand that it is a Cause of Civile Iustice and appertayning to the 
Court of Admiraltie and that of suche Causes this Boorde takes no 
Cognizance of their owne authoritie, otherwise then to Comaund 
that Iustice be donne w*? expedicion, w° they haue alreadie recom- 
mended vnto y® Iudge of the Admiraltie, wt® so strict a Charge and 
Commaund, as they doubt not but his LP shall finde y® effects of it to 
his contentment. 

3. Thirdly whereas the sayd Lo. Embassador hath also mooved, 
that y® Sugars now in question be sequestred, into some Convenient 
warehouse vnder two keys, the one to be in y® Custody of some 
person to be appointed by the Councell, and the other to be in y® 
keeping of his L°, vntill y® Cause be determined to y® ende that y® 
goods may be safe, &c. 

Their L]P* being very desirous to giue as muche satisfaccion to his 
LP in this point, as Conveniently they may, have accorded that for 
the matter itself, that is the sequestracion of the goods it shalbe 
presently performed, although in the manner propounded they are 
forced a litle to dissent; It being Contrarie to order and Custome 
(as they are Certainelie informed) that pendente lite a key should be 
deliuered to eyther partie; But y® Sugars shalbe presently landed 
and an Inventorie made thereof in y® presence of suche persons as 
shalbe appointed by the sayd Lo. Embassador on the one side, and 
of the Iewe himself on the other side ; of w° Inventoryes two Coppies 
indented shalbe made, the same to be subscribed by the persons so 
assigned for the sayd Lo. Embass‘, and by the Iewe himself and to 
be deliuered to eyther of them a Coppie reciprocally, w°» being donne, 
the sayd goods to be in their presence deposited in some safe ware- 
howse vnder two locks wt? seuerall keyes, the one key to be kept by 
the Iudge of the Admiraltie, and the other by the officers and termo™ 
of His Mates Customes, vntill the matter be adiudged. 

LIONEL ABRAHAMS, 


Extract from Mr. Chamberlain's letter mentioned on page 354. 

‘ Here is a Jew Pirat arrested that brought three prises of Spaniards 
into Plimmouth, he was set out by the King of Maroco, and useth 
Hollanders ships and for the most part theyre mariners, but yt 
is like he shall passe yt ouer well inough, for he pretendeth to haue 
leaue and licence vnder the k’s hand for his free egresse and regresse 
which was not beleued vpon the first sight, till he made proofe of yt.” 
John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated London. 4 Nov. 1614. 
Domestic State Papers. James I, Vol. 78. No. 61. 
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DER ROMISCH-PERSISCHE KRIEG IN DER 
JUDISCHEN ELIA-APOCALYPSE. 


Die jiidische Elia-Apocalypse enthalt wichtige Anspielungen auf 
einen rémisch-persischen Krieg, welche meiner Meinung nach von 
dem neuesten Herausgeber, Herrn Moses Buttenwieser', nicht richtig 
gedeutet wurden. In der Apocalyptik, wo Alles verhiillt und ver- 
heimlicht wird, hingt das Verstaindniss des Ganzen oft von der 
richtigen Erklarung eines einzigen Punktes ab, der zum Gliick eine 
erkennbare geschichtliche Thatsache in sich birgt. So verhilt es 
sich auch mit der Elia-Apocalypse. Es kommen in derselben einige 
ziemlich deutliche rémische Namen vor, aus denen die ganze Unter- 
suchung auszugehen hat. 

Diese Namen liegen vor in dem Satze?, DNDN AM Maw mondo 
DIBID j}2 pisy*pox) DIED 2°. Alles kommt auf die richtige 
Deutung dieser Namen an. Buttenwieser glaubt gefunden zu haben, 
dass die Apocalypse auf die Kriegsziige des Odhenat, im Talmud 
Bar-Nazor*, anspiele, der um das Jahr 256 sich zum Herrscher des 
Orients aufwarf. Sapur I., Kénig des neu-persischen Reiches, verheert 
und pliindert die rémischen Provinzen Syrien, Mesopotamien und 
Kappadokien im Jahre 253, bis ihm der rémische Kaiser Valerian mit 
seinen Praefecten Kallistos und Macrianus entgegentrat. Der Feldzug 
brachte Rom die grosse Demiithigung, dass sein Kaiser gefangen 
wurde. Erst Odhenat war es, der dem Sapur mit Erfolg entgegentrat. 
Odhenat, der selbstiindige Herrschergeliiste hat, gerith mit den 
nachherigen rémischen Machthabern des Ostens, mit Quietus und 
Kallistos, in Krieg, und dieser Krieg wird in der Apocalypse gemeint, 
wenn sie bei einem dritten Krieg die folgenden Namen nennt: 
pidpap /P2, aus welchen Buttenwieser die Namen DpH j3 DIb'p 
und pin dp machen michte, das ist : Quietus der Sohn ® des Macrinus 
und Kallistos. Nun fihrt aber Aureolus, einer der sogenannten 


1 Die hebraische Elias-Apokalypse, Leipzig, 1897. 

2 Pp. 18, ed. Buttenwieser ; p. 66 bei Jellinek, Beth-hamidrasch, III. 
? Ed. Buttenwieser cin); richtiger Jellinek : Dr Dw. 

* Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, IV, 3. Ausgabe, p. 455. 

§ Warum der Sohn? Das ist ja nicht historisch ! 


Bb2 
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dreissig Tyrannen, gegen den jiingeren Macrianus' auch Krieg, und 
dieser Aureolus und sein Gefahrte Domitianus sollen mit den obigen 
Namen gemeint sein; das ist DIN0’27 = Domitianus, D1D)7"5)k = 
Aureolus. Es leuchtet ein, dass die hebraischen Namen durchaus 
nicht das besagen, was Buttenwieser aus ihnen herausliest. Dabei 
macht er nicht einmal den Versuch, auch das D155 j3 und DID3D j3 
des Textes zu erkliren. Im Laufe unserer Untersuchung werden wir 
noch Gelegenheit haben Einiges zu beriihren, was nach Buttenwieser’s 
Hypothese uniiberwindlich schwierig ist. 

Nun liegt aber wenigstens in dem einen Namen pip pox ganz 
deutlich der Name Philippus vor. Durch einen gliicklichen Zufall 
hat sich uns derselbe Name mit der gleichen Prothese des A-Lautes 
in dem kurzen, aus dem Mittelalter stammenden, Verzeichniss der 
rémischen Kaiser erhalten, welches vor einigen Jahren von A. Neubauer 
verdffentlicht wurde*. Hier heisst es \JNIIN, das ist italienisch 
Gordiano = Gordianus, regierte 3 Jahre*®; DY > ypvdpy idpx 
Philippus 17 Jahre. Es kann naimlich nur Philippus gemeint sein, da 
vorher Gordian, nachher aber Decius (DIX’P"7) genannt ist; zwischen 
Beide fallt die Regierung des Philippus. Es fragt sich nun, ob 
wed) wYSEN zwei Namen sind, oder nur ein Name. In demselben 
Verzeichniss steht vor Gordian 13°253) DIN, das ist Pupienus und 
Balbinus. Pupienus und Balbinus waren bekanntlich Mitkaiser und 
die jiidische Kaiserliste fasst sie zusammen. Dasselbe miisste auch 
mit Philippus der Fall sein; nur kennen wir einen Mit- oder Gegen- 
kniser des Philippus nicht, der IYSEN oder IDE geheissen hitte ‘, 
Ich glaube daher den Passus so erkliren zu miissen, dass damit 
immer der eine und derselbe Philippus gemeint ist, nur einmal als 
Mitkaiser Gordians III., einmal als selbstiindiger Kaiser. Der Autor 
der jiidischen Kaiserliste kann eine Quelle beniitzt haben in welcher 
dieser Irrthum vorlag, oder aber hat er selber den Irrthum sich zu 
Schulden kommen lassen. Freilich ist die Jahreszahl 17 jedenfalls 
falsch, da die Praefectur und Kaiserwiirde des Philippus zusammen. 
genommen nicht linger als 6 Jahre dauerte; ich méchte also statt 
Y’ nur \ oder ‘tlesen. Vergleiche Lampridius c. 64 tiber die kurze 
Dauer der Regierungsjahre dieser Kaiser: sie regierten héchstens 


? Hermann Peter, der Herausgeber der Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Lips. 
1884, Teubner, bemerkt im Index: Macrianus, sic pluribus locis dictus, 
paucis Macrinus. Cf. s. v. Macrinus. 

? Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles (I), Oxford, 1887, p. 185. 

* Gemeint ist Gordianus III (240-243) ; zusammen nur 3 Jahre. 

* Doch ist es méglich, dass der Vater des Kaisers gemeint ist, der 
ebenfalls Philippus hiess. Ueber Julius Priscus, Bruder des Philippus 
Arabs, s. Rheinisches Museum, LIV, 159. 
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drei Jahre und erst Aurelian hatte eine lingere Regierungsdauer’. 
Wie dem aber auch sei, soviel geht aus dieser Kaiserliste mit Bestimmt- 
heit hervor, dass der Name Philippus im Jiidischen auch pip*sax 
geschrieben wurde’; demnach halte ich das pip" in der Elia- 
Apocalypse ebenfalls fir Philippus, nur ist nach Art vieler aramiischer 
Vocabeln vor ’B noch ein ’) eingeschoben; vgl. }*DIX bei Levy, 
Targumisches Worterbuch, I, 42. 

Da wir nun einmal durch den Namen Philippus auf fester chrono- 
logischer Basis stehen, so haben wir auch schon die ganze Zeit vor 
uns, aus deren Ereignissen die Elia-Apocalypse herausgewachsen ist. 
Es sind dies die blutigen Kriege, welche durch das von Artaxerxes 
neubegriindete persische Reich mit dem gewaltigen Rom gefiihrt 
wurden und schliesslich zu der Gefangennahme des rémischen Kaisers 
Valerian fiihrten. Der Urheber dieser gewaltigen Ereignisse, der 
stolze Perserkénig Artaxerxes, ist im Eingange unserer Apocalypse 
mit dem Namen NNOWNNA mit der gréssten Deutlichkeit kenntlich 
gemacht. Es ist derselbe Name, der in der Bibel NNWWNNTN ge- 
schrieben wird. Artaxerxes stiirzte den letzten Partherkénig Artaban 
und griindete im Jahre 226 das neupersische Reich der Sassaniden. 
Die Herrschaft der Arsaciden, des alten Kénigshauses, setzte sich nur 
in Armenien fort, wo sich Kénig Chosroes dreissig Jahre hindurch 
gegen die Perser behauptete. Chosroes verband sich mit den Rémern 
und brachte als Verbiindeter Roms den Persern grosse Niederlagen 
bei*. Auch dieser Mann, der in die Zeitereignisse so michtig eingriff, 
ist in unserer Apocalypse unter dem Namen 81037 ganz deutlich 
genannt. In der Erklarung dieses Namens stimme ich mit Butten- 
wieser tiberein. N"D5 ist die arabisirte Form des Namens Chosroes, 
also Kisré oder Kesré. Das ’M nennt Buttenwieser (p. 68) einen 
praefixirten Artikel, wihrend ich darin eine Nachbildung des vorher- 
stehenden Namens XNDWNNWN erblicke. Mit dem Namen NNOWNNAN 
befasst sich Buttenwieser tiberhaupt nicht, und auch den Namen 
N71p27 “halt er fiir einen allgemeinen Sassaniden-Namen ohne 


1 Ad summum per triennium. Lampridius gehért bekanntlich zu den 
Scriptores historiae Augustae. Philipp regierte von 244 bis 249; siehe Justi, 
Geschichte des alten Persiens, p. 182. 

2 Aehnliche Worter mit Prothese (; Ex, mE, &.) siehe in meinem 
Werke: Griechische und lateinische Lehnwirter, § 269. 

3 Quelle ist Mose von Chorene, Hist. Armen. I, 2, c. 71, den ich jedoch 
selber nicht einsehen konnte. Die Macht des Chosroes und die Schlage, 
die er dem Artaxerxes beibrachte, werden sehr tibertrieben geschildert ; 
s. Gibbon’s Geschichtswerk (deutsche Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1843), p. 166.— 
Ueber einen anderen 1p oder x70") siehe P. Cassel, Mischle Sindbad (Berlin, 


1891), S. 230 und 303. 
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bestimmten persinlichen Triger, weil er die ganze Stelle fiir eine 
Interpolationerklart.’ Dasganze betreffende Stiick der Elia-Apocalypse 
umfasst in Jellinek’s Ausgabe nur etwas mehr als zwei Seiten, und 
da ist es gewiss misslich anzunehmen, dass das kleine Stiick noch 
Interpolationen erfahren hatte. Buttenwieser weiss eben mit den 
Namen nichts anzufangen, wihrend dieselben nach meiner Darstellung 
eben die hauptsichlichen Traiger der historischen Thatsachen sind. 
Die eigentliche Apocalypse beginnt mit der Enthillung des Namens 
desjenigen Kénigs, der am Ende der Tage regieren wird. Der Engel 
Michael enthiillt dem Propheten Elia, dass dieser Kénig nbpin, 
nach Anderen (O18 &) aber xdwonn heissen werde. Ich lese stat 
xdoin mit Umstellung des Anfangs- und des Endbuchstabens novos 
und sehe darin eine spielend bewirkte Verinderung des Namens M2010. 
Beides ist der in der Apocalyptik hiufig genannte Name pixar, 
Armilos*, wie Jellinek richtig gesehen®. Damit ist der jeweilige 
rémische Kaiser gemeint, ohne dass es néthig wire, einen bestimmten 
individuellen Namen zu nennen. Das gehért eben zur stindigen 
Einkleidung der jiidischen Apocalyptik, wie sie uns in spiteren 
Schriften vorliegt. Der besondere Zug der Elia-Apocalypse beginnt 
erst jetzt, indem tiber den Namen des Kénigs der Endtage eine 
Debatte angefihrt wird. Rabbi Simai® sagt, sein Name sei MWW37, 
R. Eleazar sagt, NNDWNNIA. Wie ich oben nNdv77 und XIN far 
denselben Namen halte, so sehe ich hier ein zweites Namenpaar, 
und zwar, da XnOWNnN sicher Artaxerxes ist, auch in NWW527 nur ein 
Spiel mit dem Namen Artaxerxes. Hierbei erinnert die Endung 
NM an die Endung des Namens ND, wofiir sich am einfachsten die 
Erklirung ergibt, dass die griechische Endung auf sigma in dieser 
Weise semitisirt wurde‘. Nun folgt ein drittes Namenpaar. Rabbi 
Juda b. Bathira sagt, der eschatologische Konig heisse Y3, Rabbi 
Simon b. Jochai sagt, er heisse NWIN* Das erste Wort ist biblisch 
und ist bekanntlich Cyrus, das zweite ist, wie schon bemerkt, Chosroes. 


1 Der Name ist aus Romulus entstanden ; s. mein oben angefiihrtes Werk, 
I, S. 242. 

. 9 Buttenwieser (p. 78) méchte wow lesen, das wire Hormizd I. ; fir 
nro hat er keine Erklirung. 

3’ Ed. Jellinek Now, ed. Buttenwieser richtiger »wav.—Es ist eine 
eigenthiimliche philologische Spielerei bei Buttenwieser zu bemerken ; er 
untersucht den Text der Elia-Apocalypse in Bezug auf plene und defecte 
Schreibung, als ob man es mit einem biblischen Texte zu thun hatte! 
S. tiiber den Namen auch Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 149. 

* VgL man, papyapis, monn, tressis (Lehnwirter, § 347). 

5 So ed. Jellinek, was an wy2 noch mehr angelehnt ist; ed. Butten- 
wieser nach der Aussprache x10271. 
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Cyrus und Chosroes, beide sind in der persischen Herrscherfamilie 
bekannte Namen und entsprechen sich mindestens soweit, dass in der 
Apocalyptik ein zusammengehiriges Namenpaar daraus gebildet 
werden konnte. Buttenwieser wirft nun dem Apocalyptiker vor, dass 
er durch Nennung der angefihrten Autorennamen aus der Rolle 
gefallen sei, und erklirt darum die Stelle fir interpolirt. Allein 
auch ein Interpolator pflegt nicht unsinniges Zeug zu sprechen, und 
wenn diese Namen wirklich den Rahmen sprengen, so sind sie auch 
beim Interpolator unbegreiflich. In Wahrheit begegnen wir aber 
Ausspriichen von Tannaiten und Amoriern auch in anderen dhnlichen 
Werken und die Pseudepigraphie gehért sogar zum Wesen der 
Apocalyptik. Freilich spricht im ganzen Stiick der Prophet Elia, 
aber nach Auffassung des Talmud und Midrasch vergibt sich der 
Prophet nichts, wenn er Ausspriiche von Tannaiten und Amoriern 
anfihrt. Die nach der Debatte folgenden Worte: fiyow °375 nadm 
WY NWI WONT wollen vielleicht besagen, dass der Autor in 
Chosroes, also in dem Vertreter der alten Familie der Arsaciden, den 
rechtmissigen Herrscher von Persien anerkennt. 

Der nichstfolgende Satz der Apocalypse lautet wie folgt: NN tbo 
amram ar ow wow tod dy’ prpaw —der letzte Kénig von Persien 
wird drei Jahre nacheinander gegen Rom ziehen. Der letzte Krieg 
zwischen dem neupersischen Reich und den Rémern fand im Jahre 628 
statt, in welchem Chosroes Parvez von Heraclius auf’s Haupt ge- 
schlagen wurde; bald nachher wurde das ganze persische Reich vom 
Islam verschlungen. Dieser Krieg kann in unserer Apocalypse nicht 
gemeint sein’, denn nach der Apocalypse werden die Rémer ge- 
schlagen (17°3 {103 O07), was doch nicht der Fall war. Es muss also 
ein Krieg gemeint sein, in welchem die Perser Sieger blieben. Wir 
kommen auch dadurch in die Zeit der Griindung des neupersischen 
Reiches zuriick. Artaxerxes hatte in seinem Hochmuth erklart, dass 
die Rémer in Asien nichts zu suchen hitten und sich auf Europa 
beschrinken miissten*. Gegen diese Forderung ist vielleicht der 
in unserer Apocalypse zweimal hervorgehobene Umstand gerichtet, 
dass die Rémer vom Meere her kommen (0° jd), 0% may), was doch 
sonst ganz unnéthig wire*®. Die stolze Sprache des Persers musste 


1 Dies behauptet auch Buttenwieser (p. 68) ; seine Griinde sind jedoch 
anderer Art. 

2 Herodian, VI, 1; Gibbon, J.c. Auf Herodian beruft sich auch Ael. 
Lampridius in Alex. Sever. c. 57, doch ist die Stelle wahrscheinlich inter- 
polirt. Auf die Sache selbst, dass nimlich nicht die Rémer, sondern die 
Perser siegten, kommen wir weiter unten zuriick. 

. 3 Nach Buttenwieser (p. 74) ist die ‘‘wodrtliche Interpretation (von 
om jo... pny) sicher ausgeschlossen.” Natiirlich, denn der von ihm 
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von Rom geahndet werden; es entstand eine Reihe von Kriegen, 
der Zahl nach drei (7"2” mondo, mony mond). Wir versuchen 
diese Kriege einzeln darzustellen. 

Den ersten Krieg gegen Artaxerxes erdffnete der rémische Kaiser 
Alexander Severus: “‘ mit zweifelhaftem Erfolg” sagen die Historiker, 
also fir Rom gewiss ungliicklich (113 #00) OM). Wenn der 
Apocalyptiker in der That den Artaxerxes meint, so ist auch die 
Angabe, er habe sich gegen Rom empért (72 YUbY), einigermassen 
verstindlich, da die Begriindung des neupersischen Reiches in der 
That ein Novum war; jedoch kann ich die Angabe, dass die Empér- 
ung 12 Monate gedauert habe, nicht erklaren’. Es wird nun eine 
Charakteristik des rémischen “Kénigs” beigefagt: n’2>oaw mine 750 
p’n yD inxwpd m7 mMBY 73. Es sind das schwierige Worte, die 
erklirt werden miissen. Buttenwieser schépft hieraus den stirksten 
Beweis fiir seine Hypothese, denn nach ihm ist M2) ein anderer 
Name fiir Odhenat”! Allein in der Verbindung M'.) ANY j3 kann 
ja M2) nicht einmal dem Satzgefiige nach sich auf 7? beziehen. 
Wie der Satz vor uns liegt—und er ist in beiden Recensionen gleich— 
ist M32 nur Apposition zu AMHY. Schon die feminine Form des 
Wortes lisst es fiir ausgeschlossen erscheinen, dass mit M2") der Kénig 
gemeint ist. Ich beziehe den Ausdruck auf die bekannte Mutter des 
Alexander Severus, auf die Mammaea, deren Name als Appellativ die 
weibliche Brust bedeutet und worauf mit N's) “ Réhre,” “‘ Schlauch,” 
witzig angespielt ist*. Mammaea war bekanntlich herrsch- und 
habsiichtig und iibte starken Einfluss auf die Regierung ihres Sohnes, 
Dies auch der einzig erklirbare Grund, dass die Mutter des rémischen 
Herrschers in der Apocalypse genannt wird. Mit Riicksicht auf seine 


angenommene kriegfiihrende Kaiser Valerian befindet sich schon langst 
im Orient ; und so auch in den anderen Fallen. Er ist darum gendthigt, 
den Worten symbolische Bedeutung zu unterschieben, was gewiss nicht 
beabsichtigt ist. 

1 Vielleicht wegen Gen. xiv. 2. 

2 P. 72. Odhenat bedeutet auf syrisch “ Ohr,” auch ‘‘Weinschlauch”’; 
auch my. bedeute ‘‘Weinschlauch,” darum seien die beiden Worter 
identisch. Siehe P. Sm., Thes. Syr., 8.v. Kiet’; Levy, Nhbr. Wb., u. Jastrow, 
Dictionary, 8..v. JWR u. we. S, auch Kohut, Aruch completum, I, 35. Trotz 
alledem erscheint die Bedeutung ‘‘ Weinschlauch” fiir jw (Aruch yr?) 
recht unsicher. Aus Kohut a. a. O. gewinnt man den Eindruck, dass 
das Wort fiir “ Gefiss” 211 lautet, was doch nicht ohne Weiteres gleich 
ys ist! 

3 Vgl. Lampridius, Alex. Sever., c. 57, Ende: puellas et pueros... 
Mammaenas et Mammaeanos instituit. (Im Index findet sich merk- 
wiirdigerweise der Fehler Mammacos fiir Mammaeanos,) 
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Schwiche gegeniiber der Mutter wird er verichtlich “ geringfigiger 
Konig” (nsboaw MMH) genannt. Ich muss jedoch gestehen, dass 
ich nicht erkliren kann, warum sie eine Magd geschimpft wird, da 
sie vielmehr die Tochter der Julia Maesa, also von hoher Abkunft 
war. Indess stimmen die anderen Angaben dermassen itiberein, dass 
dieser eine dunkle Punkt uns in dem eingeschlagenen Weg nicht 
aufhalten kann. Vielleicht hat man sich in Persien auf diese Weise 
iiber Alexander Severus und seine Mutter lustig gemacht, und diese 
Gehissigkeit gelangt nun auch in unserer Quelle zum Ausdruck. 
Der Ausdruck “der letzte Kénig von Persien” muss vom Stand- 
punkte der Erzihlung aufgefasst werden, es heisst ungefihr: bis zur 
Gegenwart der letzte Kénig. Ebenso wurden ja weiter oben auch 
Artaxerxes und Chosroes eschatologische Kénige, weil eben unser 
Apocalyptiker das Ende der Welt herangekommen sieht.—Das 
Portrit, welches von diesem rémischen Kaiser entworfen wird, will 
ich nicht urgiren, da wir ja nicht wissen, wie Alexander Severus oder 
ein anderer rémischer Kaiser ausgesehen habe. Sein Gesicht soll 
linglich gewesen sein, zwischen den Augen war ein Auswuchs, die 
Statur war sehr hoch, der Unterfuss ebenfalls sehr hoch, und 
die Schenkel diinn. Es ist das stindige Bild des Antichristus und 
findet sich bei Caligula wieder’. Ebensowenig kann die nun 
folgende Schilderung der furchtbaren Verheerungen und der grossen 
Leiden der Juden auf Geschichtlichkeit Anspruch haben. Dass die 
Juden viel leiden mochten, ist aus den analogen Vorfillen unter 
Trajan sehr leicht zu glauben.— Nach der phantastischen Schilderung 
der grossen Leiden kehrt der Apokalyptiker wieder zu dem ersten 
persisch-rémischen Krieg zuriick. ‘‘Am 20. in Nisan zieht der Kénig 
vom Meere her, verwiistet und erschiittert die Welt, zieht gegen 
den heiligen Berg? und verbrennt ihn. Eine Verfluchte unter den 
Weibern war seine Gebiirerin. Das ist das Horn, welches Daniel 
sah*, und an jenem Tage war Noth und Krieg fiir Israel.” Mit 
diesem Kriege kann nur der Eingangs erwihnte Krieg gemeint sein, 
da noch zwei Kriege folgen und die Zahl der Kriege, wie schon 
bemerkt, auf drei festgesetzt ist; vgl. auch poy nando saa awden 


1 Jellinek in Beth-hamidrasch, III, p. xviii, Note 1. 

2 wy cas wt oby ea. Der Ausdruck griindet sich auf Dan. xi. 41. 
Buttenwieser bemerkt mit Recht (p. 75, Note 1), dass damit irgend eine 
Metropole der babylonischen Judenheit gemeint sein kann. Chosroes 
hatte in der That Nisibis (pxz3) genommen und gepliindert. Dass die 
Juden an dem Kriege mit betheiligt waren, geht aus der interessanten 
Notiz (Gord. tres, c. 34) hervor, dass das Grab Gordians III. in Circesium 
an der Grenze Persiens auch jiidisch (Judaicis litteris) bezeichnet war. 

Some pp, Dan. vii. 8 f 
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INNpd: drei Kriegshelden ziehen gegen ihn, das ist gegen den Kénig 
von Persien. Der ganze Passus ist also entweder eine Doublette, 
oder der passende zusammenfassende Schluss der Erzihlung vom ersten 
Kriege, das ist vom Kriege des Artaxerxes mit Alexander Severus. 

Die Bestimmung des zweiten Krieges fullt uns nunmehr nicht 
schwer. Den zweiten Krieg fihrt kein Kénig, denn der Text spricht 
hier nicht vom Kénig. So war's auch in der That. Den persischen 
Krieg nahm nach Alexander Severus erst Gordian III. auf, der damit 
den Rhetor Misitheus, seinen Schwiegervater, betraut hatte. Misitheus 
wurde von Gordian III. zum Praefecten ernannt, der in dieser Eigen- 
schaft mit Gliick den Krieg fiihrte. In dem Berichte an den Senat 
erkennt es Gordian freimiithig an, dass der Ausgang des Krieges 
nur durch Misitheus sich fiir die Rémer so gliicklich gestaltete'. 
Misitheus starb bald darauf, man vermuthet an Gift. Den Krieg 
gegen die Perser fiihrt Philippus weiter, der von Gordian ebenfalls 
zum Praefecten ernannt wurde. Diese beiden Praefecten sind nun 
in unserer Apocalypse genannt, und zwar, da sie beide unter dem- 
selben Kaiser wirkten, als Fihrer desselben Krieges. Statt DINN'D7 
DI|"ND j3 lese ich DIDPH 7D 73 DinD'); der Autor hérte den Namen 
Misitheus Praefectus und hielt das zweite Wort irrthiimlich fir den 
Namen des Vaters; zu dieser Annahme konnte er durch den jiidischen 
Sprachgebrauch, der beim Namen des Sohnes auch den Vater nennt, 
sehr leicht kommen, umsomehr, nachdem doch nicht der Name des 
bekannteren Kaisers gemeint ist. Der zweite Name: j3 pDipao 
DIDID, zeigt in D1B3H eine Ahnliche Corruptel und ist Philippus Prae- 
JSectus. “Den zweiten Krieg fiihrten Misitheus der Praefect und 
Philippus der Praefect; sie hatten 100,000 Reiter, 100,000 Fussvolk 
mit sich, wihrend 30,000 Mann* auf den Schiffen verborgen waren.” 
Die Zahlen diirften den historischen Thatsachen annihernd ent- 
sprechen ; auch die Angabe, dass viel Mannschaft auf den Schiffen 
lag, ist ein historischer Zug, und wir wissen auch aus dem persischen 
Feldzug des Julian Apostata (im Jahre 363) dass die rémische Heeres- 
macht in einer starken Flotte bestand, die im Euphrat und Tigris 
operirte*. Es folgt nun wieder ein Satz iiber die Thaten des Messias, 
wie beim ersten Kriege. 


1 Gibbon, loc. cit, Bei Jul. Capit. lautet der Name immer Misitheus, doch 
bemerkt der Herausgeber, p. 47, dass Hirschfeld, G. d. Verw, I, 236, 
Timisitheus fiir den richtigen Namen hilt. 

2 Ich lese ww statt m2 o'ww, da diese Zahl zu den friiheren in keinem 
Verhiltniss steht. Vielleicht ist Fx statt sn zu lesen ; vgl. weiter unten 
DPS FON Ow rw. 

3 Amm. Marc. XXIII. 2, i,6: Euphrate navale ponte transmissos.— Eine 
weitere Analogie zwischen den beiden Kriegen liegt auch, darin, dass 
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Als Fihrer des dritten Krieges ist pidpsp YP genannt; obzwar 
nicht verbunden, miissen damit dennoch zwei Namen gemeint sein, 
da gleich darauf ein Satz im Plural (jMy) folgt?. In dem ersten 
Worte glaube ich Messius, den Beinamen des Kaisers Decius, zu 
erkennen. Nach lateinischem Sprachgebrauch sprach man auch 
Mexius statt Messius. Die Transcription des Wortes wire DDpd; 
der eine Zischlaut verdringte den andern, und ausserdem verwan- 
delte der emphatische Laut P den Zischlaut in den ebenfalls emphati- 
schen Laut ¥*, und so ist 7?) entstanden. Der gebriuchliche Name 
ist jetzt allerdings Decius und nicht Messius, aber Schwankungen 
in der Benennung der Kaiser kommen auch sonst vor*®. Statt 
iden lese ich DIP, Carinus; gemeint ist der Sohn des Decius, der 
sein Mitkaiser war und mit ihm zusammen in der Schlacht mit den 
Gothen im Jahre 251 fiel. Ich weiss zur Stunde nicht, ob die Ge- 
schichtsbiicher einen Krieg des Decius mit den Persern berichten ; der 
Kampf ruhte keinesfalls, auch wenn kein férmlicher Krieg gefiihrt 
und wenn er auch nicht vom Kaiser in Person gefihrt wurde. 
Nach der Erwaihnung dieses dritten historischen Krieges folgen nun 
in unserer Apocalypse wieder die bekannten Schilderungen vom 
messianischen Zeitalter. Wichtig ist hierbei, dass auch Gog und Magog 
genannt werden‘; es ist dies ein ziemlich deutlicher Hinweis auf 
die Gothenkriege, da ja bekanntlich die Gothen und die nordischen 
Barbarenvilker mit Gog und Magog bezeichnet werden. Decius fiel 
in der Schlacht gegen die Gothen; es geschah nun das erste Mal, 
dass ein rémischer Kaiser durch Barbaren das Leben verlor. Dies 
musste nun einen miachtigen Eindruck machen. Dazu kam die von 
Decius verfiigte grosse Christenverfolgung, worunter gewiss auch die 
Juden zu leiden hatten. Damals begann auch die grosse Pest, welche 
15 Jahre hindurch das ganze Reich verheerte. Soviel Drangsal ist 
selbst fiir die Zeit des Messias (Mw an) genug, und es ist Kein 
Wunder, wenn man das Ende der Zeiten herangekommen sah. Nach 
der Saecularfeier unter Philippus, so sagt Gibbon, “schien das zer- 
fallende Reich der letzten und verderblichen Stunde seiner Auflisung 
entgegen zu eilen.” In jiidischen Kreisen durfte man auf die Befrei- 
ung Israels vom rémischen Joch hoffen. Das siindige Reich hatte 


sowohl unter Gordian III. (Gord. tres, c. 26) als auch unter Julian (Amm, 
‘Mare. XXXIII, i, 4) die sibyllinischen Bicher befragt wurden. 

1 Vgl. Buttenwieser, p. 76. 2 Vgl. povprp =exercitus, 

3 Man denke nur an die verschiedenen Kaiser namens Antoninus; auch 
Diadumenus nannte sich Antoninus.—Ich bemerke, dass auch nach Jul. 
Capit. unter Gordian III. ein neuer persischer Krieg anfing (Gord. tres, 
¢. 4: bellum Persicum natum est). 

* pea $9) 2130) 212 TyD FY”2pA JD WM. 
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soeben seinen tausendjihrigen Bestand gefeiert; es wire genug, 
meinten die Juden, jetzt miisse etwas Anderes kommen’. Die 
gewaltigen Perserkriege, der Sturm der barbarischen Volker, der Sieg 
der Gothen ?, die grosse Pest, die Christenverfolgung—all dies vereint 
weckte in den Juden neue Hoffnungen und liess die Zeit des Messias 
als nahe bevorstehend erscheinen. 

Noch miissen wir tiber die Heimath des Autors eine Muthmassung 
aussprechen. Dass die Apocalypse von einem rémisch-persischen 
Kriege spricht, steht ja auch ohne unsere Interpretation fest, da das 
ausdriicklich im Texte steht. Es fragt sich nun, welchen Stand- 
punkt hierbei der Autor einnimmt, ob er sich als Rémer oder als 
Perser fiihlt? Eigentlich ist die Frage miissig, da die Juden mit 
gleicher Angst sowohl vor der persischen als auch vor der rémischen 
Macht zitterten. Doch glaube ich annehmen zu diirfen, dass der 
Apocalyptiker mehr Sympathie fiir die Perser hat, als fiir die Rémer. 
Er lasst die Rémer in die Hinde der Perser fallen*. Er schimpft 
nur rémische Kaiser (MMBY 72 und ny O'wI3 ANN), wihrend er 
fiir die persischen Herrscher kein Wort des Tadels hat. Vielleicht 
kommt das daher, weil die Persénlichkeit des Artaxerxes in der That 
eine ehrwiirdige war; seine Regierung bedeutet, wie Gibbon sagt, 
eine grosse Epoche in der Geschichte des Orients, und das von ihm 
eingefihrte Gesetzbuch blieb Jahrhunderte lang in voller Kraft. 
Darum spricht auch der Verfasser nicht vom Ende des persischen, 
sondern vom Ende des riémischen Reichs*. Auch die Provinzen 
oder Stiidte °, die im Kriege verwiistet werden, sind ausschliesslich 
rémische. Da wir uns hierbei, wie es scheint, auf historischem Boden 
befinden, miissen wir dem Schauplatze des Krieges eine eingehendere 
Erérterung widmen. 


1 pbwit po pre) DI NVI PIN FPOIw OPTI O35 WN. 

2 Nach Jornandes (Rerum Goth. ¢. 16) verheerte der Gothenkénig 
Ostrogotha die Provinzen Mésien und Thracien; wir haben jedoch 
Nachrichten, dass die Gothen auch nach Asien drangen. Auch unter 
Gordian III. wagte sich ein Scythenkénig, namens Argaitus, hervor. 
In Gord. tres, c. 31, heisst er freilich Argunt. 

3 yy IoD) om. Nach unserer Annahme ist hier vom Feldzuge des 
Alexander Severus die Rede, von welchem nur die Perser behaupteten, er 
sei zu ihren Gunsten ausgefallen. Vgl. den auf Grund von christlichen 
Quellen schreibenden David Gans in 11 rmx zum Jahre 230, der die Rémer 
siegen lasst.—Infolge des Satzes non &c. bemerkten wir schon oben, dass 
der Verfasser sich zum Hause der Arsaciden bekennt. 

* nyvn yw Fo. Rom ist bekanntlich das vierte Weltreich. Ganz 
Rom ist gleich am Anfang nur ‘y"29 70. 

5 mon, Provinzen oder Stidte ; in der Liste sind sowohl Provinzen als 
Stidte aufgefiihrt. 
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Beim dritten Krieg findet sich die Angabe, dass mit den Rémern 
halten “alle Provinzen, von der grossen Ebene an bis Jaffa und 
Askalon'.” Nach Buttenwieser handelt es sich ‘‘jedenfalls’’ um die 
schlachtenberiihmte Ebene Jesreel (p. 30). Aber was bedeutet der 
kleine Landstrich von Jesreel bis Askalon, wenn von dem rémischen 
Weltreich die Rede ist? Vielmehr scheint unter “grosse Ebene” die 
Ebene zwischen Euphrat und Tigris gemeint zu sein’, also Meso- 
potamien. Dies ist ja die am meisten vorgeriickte rémische Provinz 
und beim ganzen Kriege handelte es sich eigentlich um deren Besitz. 
Die Perser nahmen wihrend der Regierung des Gordian Mesopotamien 
in Besitz und bedrohten von hier aus die Hauptstadt des Orients, 
Antiochien*®. Zwei Provinzen waren in Gefahr, Mesopotamien und 
Syrien, oder, wie es in unserer Quelle heisst, von der grossen Ebene 
an bis Jaffa und Askalon, das ist bis an’s Ende von Syrien nach Siiden 
hin; die hier stationirten Legionen mussten sich also zur Wehr 
setzen. 

Noch instructiver ist die Liste der zerstérten Stidte. Artaxerxes 
hatte, wie schon bemerkt, durch eine feierliche Gesandtschaft die 
unerhérte Forderung aufgestellt, dass ganz Asien ihm zu tiberlassen 
sei; er betrachtete sich als den Nachfolger des Cyrus und wollte 
dessen Reich wieder herstellen. Er hielt ein Anrecht selbst auf die 
jonischen Stadte und sogar auf Egypten, denn all’ das war einst den 
Persern unterworfen. Es fiigt sich also ganz gut, dass in der Liste 
der verwiisteten Staidte auch Antiochia und Alexandria genannt sind. 
Der letzte Name ist Edom, was in diesem Zusammenhange nicht das 
ganze rémische Reich bedeuten kann. Es ist vielmehr Edom im 
eigentlichen Sinne gemeint, das ist die rémische Provinz Idumaea. 
Der eine der kriegfithrenden Rémer, Philippus, stammte ja aus Bostra 
in Idumaea, Grund genug, auch Idumaea in die Zerstérung hineinzu- 
ziehen ! Als bedeutende Stadt muss noch Tyrus (11¥) hervorgehoben 
werden. Ausserdem sind zumeist nur judiische Stidte genannt, und 
zwar, wie Buttenwieser richtig gesehen, solche, welche, obzwar in 
Palaestina gelegen, dennoch heidnisch waren und eine rémische Be- 
satzung hatten. Dagegen heisst es von den rein jiidischen Stadten, dass 
sie durch gottliche Fiirsorge intact bleiben werden (dsr Sy mrowy day 
YN JMIN PDP); dies letztere Datum wird aber mehr ein Wunsch, 
als ein Factum gewesen sein. Die Aufzihlung der palaestinischen 
Stidte ist kein stringenter Beweis fiir die palaestinische Herkunft 
der Apocalypse, denn jeder Jude, auch wenn er in Babylonien lebte, 
konnte und musste soviel Interesse fiir Palaestina haben, dass er 


2 popes Wd? IP AI AYpPsd Tw ‘7a OY FAY M17 59). 
3 Vgl. Gen. xi. 2. 
5 Gibbon, loc. cit. 
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einige, zumeist biblische Stadtenamen erwihnen konnte. Dagegen 
war es nur fiir einen babylonischen Juden sehr leicht, von Artaxerxes 
und Chosroes diese genaue Kenntniss zu haben, wie sie sich in 
unserer Quelle kundgibt, wihrend wir bei den rémischen Kaisern eben 
umgekehrt nur verstiimmelte und schwer erkennbare Namen gefunden 
haben. 

Obzwar ich nur die Absicht habe, den in der Apocalypse angedeu- 
teten rémisch-persischen Krieg genau zu bestimmen, so scheint es 
nach der gefundenen Erklirung dennoch unerlisslich, auch die 
Abfassungszeit der Elia-Apocalypse kurz zu bertihren. Der neueste 
Herausgeber lasst die Apocalypse unter der Einwirkung der Kriegs- 
ziige Odhenats entstehen'. Meine Ansetzung ist nur um einige 
Jahre friiher. Danach miisste die Apocalypse, welche gewiss aus den 
Zeitstrémungen herausgewachsen ist, ein iiberraschend hohes Alter 
haben. Es ist nun dies aus allgemeinen Griinden, ohne directen 
Beweis, mehrfach bezweifelt worden*. Ich glaube jedoch, dass der 
Text unserer Apocalypse eine sehr deutliche Sprache fihrt. Die 
Worter DIND'DS, DI ND, pip Spo, DI_ID, pide wp, haben ein derart 
prononcirt lateinisches Geprige, dass ein Herabgehen etwa in die 
mohamedanische Zeit rein ausgeschlossen erscheint. Hierbei kommt 
noch in Betracht, dass bei vielen der genannten palaestinischen 
Stadte ganz sicher erwiesen werden kann, dass sie rémische Militir- 
stationen waren, wie ich schon oben bemerkt habe. Da gegen diese 
Ansetzung kein einziger positiver Grund vorgebracht werden kann, 
so diirfen wir kein Bedenken haben dem Inhalt des Werkchens zu 
folgen und dessen Abfassungszeit wihrend des Tobens der Perser- 
kriege, etwa um 250 n. Chr. anzusetzen. 

Zum Schlusse lasse ich noch die paar Sitze, welche ein Historicum 
zu enthalten scheinen, im Zusammenhange hier folgen :— 


Damals sagte mir Michael: Das bevorstehende Ende, am Schlusse 
der Tage, ist in den Tagen des zukiinftigen Kénigs, dessen Name 
Harmilat ist. Einige sagen, sein Name sei Tarmila (lies Armilat). 
Rabbi Simai sagt. sein Name ist Hakiirat (lies Harksirat = Artaxerxes). 
R. Eleazar sagt, sein Name ist Artaxerxes. R. Juda b. Bathira sagt, 
sein Name ist Koresch (Cyrus). R. Simon b. Jochai sagt, sein Name 
ist Hakisra (Chosroes). Es bleibt dabei, wie R. Simon sagt: sein 
Name ist Hakisra. 

Der letzte Kénig von Persien wird gegen Rom ziehen drei Jahre 
nach einander, so dass er sich zwélf Monate empéren wird. Drei 
Kriegshelden werden vom Meere her gegen ihn heraufziehen, sie 


1 Buttenwieser, p. 69. Sein Hauptbeweis ist die Parallelstelle in Genes. 
rabba, c. 76; dort sind aber ganz andere Namen genannt. 
* S. auch Monatsschrift fir Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, XLII, 480. 
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werden aber in seine Hinde gegeben. Ein geringer Kénig unter den 
Kénigen, der Sohn der Magd Gigit, [zieht] gegen ihn vom Meere her. 
Das sind aber die Merkmale, die Daniel an ihm gesehen: sein Gesicht 
lang, zwischen den Augen eine Erhéhung (Auswuchs), seine Statur 
sehr hoch, die Fussohlen’ sind hoch und die Schenkel diinn .. 
Am zwanzigsten in Nisan zieht [dieser] Kénig vom Meere herauf, 
verwiistet und erschiittert die Welt, riickt an den heiligen Berg und 
verbrennt ihn. Eine Verfluchte unter den Weibern hatte ihn ge- 
boren ; das ist das Horn, welches Daniel gesehen, und an jenem Tage 
war Noth und Krieg gegen Israel... 

Den zweiten Krieg fiihren Misitheus der Praefect und Philippus der 
Praefect ; mit ihnen sind 100,000 Reiter, 100,000 Fussvolk, und auf 
den Schiffen halten sich verborgen 300,000 (lies 30,000)... 

Den dritten Krieg? fiihren [Decius] Messius und Carinus, und mit 
ihnen sind alle Provinzen, ein gar grosses Volk, von der grossen 
Ebene an bis Jaffa und Askalon... In derselben Stunde spricht 
Gott zu den Vélkern der Welt: ‘‘Wehe euch, Ruchlose, denn am 
Ende der vier Weltreiche werdet ihr alle aus der Welt geschafft 
werden”... Hernach fihrt Gott Gog und. Magog her und all’ dessen 
Dependenzen . 

Und das sind die Provinzen (oder Stidte), welche zerstirt 
werden: Jericho*, Beeroth‘, Bet-Choron’, Susin®, Malka’, Dora’, 


2 yon mp. 

2? Das Datum, nav ’5, ziehe ich zum vorigen Satze; auch der zweite 
Krieg fingt ohne Datum an. 

$ Jericho hatte eine rémische Besatzung, vgl. Cant. rabba zu II, 2 und 
Lev. rabba, c. 23, besonders aber Threni rabba zu I, 17. Diese Midrasch- 
Stellen sind richtig aufgefasst worden von Schlatter, Zur Topographie und 
Geschichte Palaestina’s, p. 43; siehe auch meinen Aufsatz: Die rémischen 
Besatzungen in Palaestina im Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XIX, 
233. Siehe die Liste der Garnisonen daselbst, No. 23: Jericho; und 
No. 29: Cohors prima Salutaria inter Aeliam et Hierichunta. 

* Nérdlich von Jerusalem, heute El-Bire ; s. Buttenwieser, p. 45. 

5 Ebenfalls nérdlich von Jerusalem, nicht weit von Lydda; in meiner 
Liste No. 38. 

® Gewohnlich xmciw, auf griechisch Hippos, in der Nahe von Tiberias ; 
hatte ebenfalls eine rémische Besatzung, s. meine Bemerkung in Monats- 
schrift, XX XIX, 8. 

7 m5o ist nach Buttenwieser, p. 49, soviel wie x22 WO. Ich glaube das 
bezweifeln zu miissen. Ein Ort Malka wird verzeichnet im Ostjordanlande 
unweit vom Tiberias-See, z. B, auf der Karte im Bibelwerk von Kautzsch 
(1894). Dieser Ort ist neben Susitha ganz passend. Gleich daneben ist 
die bedeutende Stadt Gadara. 

§ Im Texte m1). Da in der ganzen Liste bis jetzt keine Copula ist, so 
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Salom', Schimron*, Bet-Magdiel*, Tyrus, Bet-Chalsut‘*, Lydda, 
Buz, Bet-Enam *, Chamat-Sefar’, Adasa*, Antiochia, Alexandria, 
und Edom. Alle Stidte der Israeliten jedoch werden von Feuer und 
von dienstthuenden Engeln geschiitzt.... 


SAMUEL KRAUSS. 
Budapest. 


nehme ich den Buchstaben ‘) zum Worte und lese x11. Das ist Dora am 
mittellindischen Meer, welches ganz bestimmt griechische Einwohner 
hatte. Vgl. oben Jaffa und Askalon. Zur Zeit des Hieronymus war Dora 
in der That verddet (Monatsschrift, XLIII, 508). 

1 Wahrscheinlich =0>w 1) = Kefarsalama, s. Buttenwieser, p. 46. 

? Ed. Jellinek jw; nach j. Megilla, 70°, soviel als w™2m'0, Ziwonds. In 
ed. Buttenwieser steht puow, was Buttenwieser fiir Samaria erklirt. 
Vielleicht jedoch Simyra in Phénizien; in meiner Liste No. 47. 

3 Ed. Jellinek 5x20 m2. In den Onomastica wird ein Magdiel nérdlich 
von Dora (s. No. 6 der Liste) erwihnt, wo man noch heute gewaltige 
Ruinen sieht. In ed. Buttenwieser steht dafiir 1129 ™1, das wire Migdol 
oder Magdala, deren es mehrere in Palaestina gegeben. 

* Ed. Jellinek mon 3, ed. Buttenwieser richtiger mo'n m3. Vgl. Sifre 
Deut. § 39 als Variante moyn7 m1, b. Baba Bathra, 67%, monmm3. Ge- 
meint ist irgend ein Ort am Meeresufer ; s. mein Worterbuch, s.v. monn 
(p. 249). Buttenwieser hat fiir das Wort keine Erklirung. Cf. Exaluth 
des Eusebius (Monatsschrift, ibid., 513). 

5 132, ein unbekannter Ort. Vielleicht = Sabaia (in meiner Liste No. 6 in 
Magazin, p. 229). Es existirt auch ein Tabis, 6 Meilen von Pella (Monats- 
schrift, ibid., p. 513). 

6 oyy ma ist gleich my m3, wofiir Septuaginta Ba:@avay haben. Gut 
identificirt von Buttenwieser, p. 48. In der Nahe von Ainan befand sich 
nach Eusebius ein Idol der Heiden (Monatsschrift, XLIII, 508). 

™ 2D non. Da es mehrere Ortschaften namens non gab, so halte ich das 
daneben befindliche 1520 nicht fiir einen besonderen Ort, sondern fir 
nihere Bestimmung zu Chamat. Buttenwieser halt non fiir Emmaus, 15 
fiir Kirjat-Sefer. 

§ Ed. Jellinek nw, richtiger ed. Buttenwieser win, das ist Adasa, 
ein Ort, der durch die Schlacht zwischen Juda Makkabi und Nicanor 


bekannt ist. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I. (FuNK and WAGNALLS Co.) 


THE first volume of The Jewish Encyclopedia lies before us. The 
outcome of an age of systematization and co-operation, its appearance 
is a distinct event in the history of letters. One regards its publica- 
tion with feelings of gratitude and admiration. Gratitude towards 
the publishers whose public-spiritedness made the issuing of the 
work possible ; admiration for the manner in which it has been pro- 
duced under the direction of the able projector, Dr. Isidore Singer, 
and his band of four hundred scholars and specialists. 

The magnificence of the complete structure can easily be gauged 
by the excellence of the portion now in our possession. It will be 
a worthy Temple set up to the genius of Jewish Science and Jewish 
Thought, into whose courts, far from the coarse clamour of the 
market-place, all may come, and, conning the rich page of Israel's 
history, may get for themselves knowledge unbiassed and broad 
sympathy. We have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
this new “Revelation.” Or rather it might be as true to say that 
we have everything to lose—our unequal share of the world’s mis- 
judgment ; and others have everything to gain—true insight, a 
larger knowledge, liberal-mindedness. But then such loss being 
another's gain, is, ethically, a gain too—so we can well afford it. 

The work—need it be said ?—comes from that land of big enter- 
prises and big successes, America. Right royally is the New World 
repaying the Old for discovering it. And for this last guerdon it 
holds the world its debtor indeed. 

The scope of the work can be outlined by a brief statement of the 
departments in its purview. The subject-matter falls into three 
main divisions, which again branch out into subdivisions. They 
are (1): History, Biography, Sociology, and Folk-lore ; (2) Litera- 
ture—Biblical, Hellenistic, Talmudical, Rabbinical, Mediaeval, and 
Neo-Hebraic ; (3) Theology and Philosophy; each department being 


VOL. XIV. Cc 
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under the control of an editor responsible for the accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of the articles in his province. 

The prospectus of the Historical and Biographical division promises 
much in the way of detail, and in the way of rescuing from oblivion 
those worthies who have, by word or deed, contributed to the general 
commonweal ; and in this, the first volume, these promises have 
begun to be redeemed right honourably. Jews by race, Jews by 
conviction, Jews by predilection—all will be included, and rightly 
80, if we really desire to get a true conspectus of Israel's ramifications. 

Obviously The Jewish Encyclopedia is a dictionary of the Bible, 
but it is something more than this, inasmuch as it deals not with 
a part of Jewish History, but with the whole. In the domain of 
Literature no attempt has been made to compete with the Bible 
Dictionaries of Hastings and Cheyne; but these, in many ways and 
many places, by sudden side-lights, are supplemented by such a 
work as this, even in their own special departments, for it is the 
superior vantage-point that gives a wider outlook. The plan has 
been adopted of treating the more important Biblical articles under 
three heads, under tke first of which are ranged the Biblical data, 
giving the plain statement of the text; under the second, we have 
the Rabbinical interpretation, including that of the Talmud and 
Midrash ; the third division presents the critical view. Thus the 
Encyclopedia strives to keep abreast of the latest explorations in 
the fields of Assyriology, Egyptology and in general archaeological 
investigation. 

The Talmud, of course, will receive treatment commensurate with 
its importance, and the Rabbis of the Talmud, the Tannaim and 
Amoraim, many of them epoch-making in virtue of their work or 
personality, will each have a niche in this Temple of Fame. In 
connexion too with this subject the course of later Rabbinical Litera- 
ture will be traced for the fourteen hundred years (500-1900) of 
its run. And lastly the History of the Jewish Literature will be 
set forth in all its multifariousness. 

The third division of Theology and Philosophy will include a 
systematic presentation of Rabbinical Judaism in regard to Jewish 
beliefs and doctrine. 

And, finally, the Encyclopedia will deal in an exhaustive manner 
with the subject of Anthropology, under which section will fall the 
evidence relating to purity of race, special aptitudes, susceptibility 
to disease, &c., &c. ; 

This in short is a summary, and summary at that, of the task the 
Editors have set before themselves. High as the ideal is, this: first 
volume makes us confident that it will be successfully attained. 
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It is not surprising that an undertaking of this kind should prove 
so fascinating both to the professed student, or professional, and to 
the general reader. The Jew stands as a link between the ancient 
world and the modern. Present at the launching of the oldest 
civilizations he voyaged with them for many a weary year, if not 
actually as pilot, often as one of the crew; and he has lived to see 
them swept away on the floods of time. If the knowledge of the 
centuries points to any one truth, it points to the transitoriness of 
all things, the ebb and flow in the affairs of mankind. 

And throughout all these vicissitudes, the Jew, while not un- 
responsive to the influences that pulsated about him, has preserved 
the continuity of his traditions, and the purity of his ideals. It is 
a strange history that is here unfolded, now rolling majestic under 
Babylonian or Egyptian skies; now sunning itself gloriously as it 
winds through the fields of Old Castile ; now wasted and scanty as it 
spreads itself over the sandy soil of oppression and repression. Such 
story as this must grip one strongly; and as one reads, mind and 
soul yield unreservedly to the all-compelling charm. It will give 
the reader a heart of understanding, enabling him to grasp aright 
something of the significance of Israel’s wanderings; to rub off the 
grime and unlovely lettering of this human palimpsest, and to 
read beneath all of it the majestic drama of a nation’s history. We 
shall see how the Jew has pushed onward the vehicle of the world’s 
progress ; how the light of his genius has played upon the fields of 
Art, and Science, and Literature,in many and many a land. With 
this work as our spell, Israel the Sphinx will be made to speak some 
of its most precious secrets. 

And now to examine our treasure a little. more closely. It is a 
handsome volume, its print clear and pleasant, and its illustrations 
numerous and really elucidatory of the text. And more; we shall 
find, if we test it, that the work exactly fits that empty space which 
somehow gapes from the shelves of every library however well 
furnished—the vacant chair, so to say, at the Symposium of Letters! 

Let us turn, say, to the article “Adam.” Under this heading we 
have, first of all, a statement of all the Biblical data. Then follows 
an account of the name in Apocryphal and Rabbinical Literature, 
comprising a most interesting survey of the sources of the Midrashic 
conception, by Dr. Kohler; Prof. Gottheil then takes up the story 
and discourses pleasantly of Adam in Mohammedan Literature. 
Lastly, we have a summary of the critical view, in which the generic 
use of the word in contradistinction to the use of it as the name of 
an individual is well brought out. Then succeed articles on the 
Book of Adam, and Adam Kadmon or Kadmoni, both of them 


Cca2 
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crammed with information. It should be added that a Bibliography 
is appended to each article—a very valuable consideration. 

The same care characterizes the subject “Akiba b. Joseph”: 
Palestinian Tanna. His parentage and youth are lucidly narrated, 
his remarkable life is then set forth, bringing out his relation with 
Bar Cochba in the sad times in which his lot was cast. Akiba as 
Systematizer, his Halacha, his Hermeneutic System, his Religious 
Philosophy—these are but headings, but they show sufficiently the 
trend of the rest of the article. To round off the whole we have, 
lastly, an account of the various legends that have clustered round 
the Martyr’s memory. 

The important subject of Angelology is especially well treated. The 
Biblical conception of these celestial beings is traced step by step; 
their denomination, their appearance, their function—all are here 
set forth. The second part of the article occupies itself with Angels 
in Talmudic and Midrashic Literature. We have a succinct account of 
the development of the angel-idea, of the angelic embellishment of 
the Bible story, and of the nomenclature and variety of angelic 
forms. “Angels and the Cabala” and “Angels and Mysticism ” 
conclude this division of the subject. At this point Dr. Kohler 
continues the task. He outlines for us the general historical de- 
velopment of this subject of Angelology, and shows us how the 
circumstances of Israel’s environment in Persia and Babylonia com- 
bined to make complex and cumbersome the simple conception of 
the Divine Messenger found in earlier Biblical writings. Thus 
Angelology tended towards systematization, and so we find that it is 
in the Book of Daniel that a systematic classification of angels is first 
presented. And Daniel led the way for the establishment of a 
hierarchy of vast proportions. Then follows a mass of information 
in regard to some of these hierarchical systems, with an account of 
the powers of individual angels, as instructors, as mediators between 
God and man, as guardians of the nations. Finally, we are presented 
with the views of Philo on Angels, of Saadya Gaon, of Judah Ha'Levi, 
of Ibn Daud and Maimonides. A brief statement of the Mohammedan 
position, which seems to trench both on Jewish and Gnostic ground: 
brings us to the end of this engrossing subject. 

But let this suffice. The more the work is examined the indispen- 
sableness of it becomes more and more evident, and the wonder grows 
that its success should have ever been questioned. It is just the 
work required for the completion of every library and the equipment 
of every student. Such a bringing together the latest results of 
Jewish scholarship in the domain of Jewish lore is a notable achieve- 
ment indeed. The effect of it—who shall deny ?—will be as im- 
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portant as widespread, culminating in a real revival of Jewish 
learning. 

It is ungracious to find fault with the well from which we have 
just slaked our thirst, but it is impossible to resist expressing the 
regret that in a work presenting the imperial proportions, as it were, 
we have endeavoured to draw, there should have been included names 
of those whose work lies rather before them than after. We have 
said the worst ; and it may be that this little spot but serves, 
after all, to bring out the extreme fairness of the rest of the page. 

Concluding, we can but re-echo the words of the writer who has 
said: “Christianity will learn from it to understand Judaism and 
to respect Jews. Jews will learn from it to understand and respect 
themselves.” 

H. SNowMAN. 


MACLEAN’S “VERNACULAR SYRIAC.” 


A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, as spoken by the 
Eastern Syrians of Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain 
of Mosul, with illustrations from the dialects of the Jews of 
Zakhu and Azerbaijan, and of the Western Syrians of Tur 
‘Abdin and Ma‘lula, by ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1891, 4to, pp. xxiii and 334. 


Moke than thirty years ago Prof. Noeldeke expressed the hope that 
a dictionary of modern Syriac dialects would be compiled from 
materials gathered among the Nestorian population east of the 
Tigris without regard to the classical language, and that in so doing 
special attention might be paid to the vernacular of the Jews living 
in the district. Since then much valuable linguistic research has 
been accomplished in this field, both in the publication of texts and 
their utilization for grammatical purposes. The great vitality of this 
group of dialects is illustrated by the fact, that amidst a population 
of different creed and languages it not only held its own but pene- 
trated further east, supplanting a tongue spoken of old in these 
territories. Geographically speaking, the dialects in question form 
the vernacular of many villages situated in a large triangle, com- 
prising the Plain of Mosul, Lake Van and the Urmiah lake. Even 
a comparatively short examination will reveal the fact that these 
dialects are distinctly different from classical Syriac, and the appel- 
lation Fellihi, selected by Prof. Sachau (Skizze des Fellichi-Dialekts von 
Mosul, Berlin, 1895), has therefore much in its favour. It is but 
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natural that it is largely influenced by the Turkish dialects spoken 
in Kurdistan by Persian, and particularly by Arabic, since this 
language forms the vernacular of the town of Mosul. Through the 
translation of the Bible also many Hebrew words have crept in. In 
presenting his book Mr. Maclean has given a supplement not only 
to his own grammatical work on the subject published five years ago, 
but has furnished most valuable aid to the study of the large literature 
of the dialects now available. Till lately our information as to the 
existence and importance of this branch of Semitic philology was 
very scant. The merit of this work cannot, therefore, be easily 
overrated, and he may rest assured of the sincere thanks of Semitic 
students. 

In an appendix to his Grammar Mr. Maclean has given a few 
specimens of a translation of some Psalms by an Azerbaijan Jew. 
In so doing he has only whetted our appetite for more. It would be 
desirable to obtain larger pieces of translation or of original com- 
positions either liturgical or secular. It is more than probable that 
such exist. Mr. Maclean gives instances showing that the Jewish 
pronunciation of certain words varies slightly from that of their 
compatriots. Moreover, the nearer relation of the eastern dialects to 
that of the Babylonian Talmud justifies the expectation that linguistic 
research in these provinces would prove advantageous for the lexico- 
graphy as well as for the phonology of the Talmud. 

Mr. Maclean is undoubtedly right in emphasizing the fact that 
translators are apt to err on the side of literalness, and often employ 
words not used colloquially; but in spite of this the style remains 
homely, as the standard of education of the Jews in East Syrian 
countries is not very high. We may safely presume that the 
peculiarities of their language will, on the whole, run parallel with 
those of the Jews living in Arabic-speaking countries and in Persia, 
and that they are possessed of original compositions, however modest. 
It is of no small interest to observe that the language of the Talmud 
may still be considered a living one, and capable of being preserved 
and cultivated. 

The addition of cross-references to Western Syriac dialects and the 
language of the Pshitta, as also the transliteration of all words and 
phrases in Roman characters in Mr. Maclean’s book, greatly assists 
the student. Although his works signify a great advance in the 
study of the Eastern Aramaic dialects, we may hope that further 
investigation on the spot will be fruitful also in a direction which 
runs beside the main road. 

H. HIRSCHFELD. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF HEBREW 
MSS. OF THE MONTEFIORE LIBRARY. 


II (continued). 


134. MIB\ONT 7D, ascribed to Elijah b. Isaac Carcassoni (but 
see H. Gross in Mag., X, 64-87, and M. Gaster in Report of 
Montefiore College, 1893, p. 31 sqq., the latter giving an epitome 
of the contents of the MS.). Fol. 135% sqq. Drafts of documents. 
The letter of divorce (fol. 142¥) is dated Wednesday, 15 Sivan, 
5067 (May 17, 1307), and is written on behalf of Josef b. Simon 
of Worms. Witnesses: Simon b. Meir, Potifar b. Tahath, Achselrad 
b. Peter (fictitious names). Fol. 170, 1p!) “yw, abstract of Hebrew 
Grammar. 

Owners: Isaac Rafael Finzi, Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi, 
S. D. Luzatto. 

German Rabb. char., nearly vocalized throughout, fol., 2 cols., 
ff. 181 [H. No. 115]. 

135. In") No'NX, a. by Isaac [b. Meir] of Dueren on miaba 
nm, with Glosses (printed); b. Fol. 23. puma; ibid. dyes 
pny 3 “NP w37 MND; c. Fol. 24. nwand jo'D, but hardly 
legible and unfinished. 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 24 [H. No. 18a]. 


136. a. [myp 75D] Compilation of ritual rules in 526 para- 
graphs. The beginning is missing as far as par. 16. At the top 
of fol. 1, written by a later hand, the words 1N'M WON ED are 
found, but they are apparently copied from fol. 73. (The compiler, 
Moses hal-Lévi (fol. 11%), frequently styles himself a pupil of 
R. Jehiel [of Paris ?], to whom he alludes in the terms pNin “Ww 
Y’% Sem 9 wnipm. He quotes, besides, the following authorities : 
Amram, Ashér of Lunel, Baruch [b. Isaac of Regensburg #], Hayyim 
hak-Kohén, ElhSnan, Eliezer b. Joel [hal-Lévi Wyn Y’ax], Eliezer 
of Metz, Eliezer b. Nathan, Gershom [Me'or hag-Golah], Hai 
Gaon, Isaac al-Fasi, Isaac b. Judah, Isaac b. Moses [of Vienna ?], 
Josef Gain, Josef Tob Elem, Judah b. Nathan, Meir of Rothenburg 
{u’’1n7], Menahem of Joigny, [Moses of Coucy] author of [myn] 1D 
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Sita, Moses Gaon, Samson b. Abraham, Samson of Coucy, Samson 
of Jerusalem, Samuel, Simha b. Solomon [byt], Solomon b. Isaac 
[Rashi], Tam [n’’] b. Josef, Tam [n’”’9] b. Nathan and AN 3. 
Fol. 27%, col. 2, are to be found the words nmiyp by nop 
mvyn xd mov 7b wm 1a mand or yamad ore orpom avy. 
French words: W075, Ww, WRIDT (38), RYdY (184), DN, 
N1OY"2?, xdoen (224). Lacunae after ff. 2, 14,32. The end is 
missing. 6. Fol. 55 headed 377 “WH ‘BD *nyowY DXNBIN oY msdn 
pons onan) Any pny’. Above this the words DYD NN) 
aon wD AWA wNT Mmadn K¥on [D]-psn DY msdn are to be 
read, The authorities quoted in this section are: Amram, Baruch, 
Elazar hag-Gadol, Elazar Qallir, Eliezer b. Joel hal-Lévi, Eliezer 
of Metz, Eliezer b. Nathan, Elyaqim, Gershon (sic), Hananél, 
Hananyah b. Jacob b. Jaqgar, Isaac, the compiler’s teacher [Isaac 
nnd y2p], Isaac b. Ashér hal-Lavi [x”3"], Isaac b. Judah, Jacob b. 
Jagar, Jacob Tam, Josef Tob Elem, Judah b. Baruch, Judah hal- 
Levi of Mayence, Meir [ Rothenburg], Meir, the Precentor in Worms, 
Moses Maimini, Moses b. Meshullam, Natrdnai Gaon, Qalonymos, 
Samuel b. Isaac, Shalom Gaon, Simon of xv>p, 0”3v, Solomon, 
Solomon b. Isaac [Rashi]. ¢. Fol. 63°. A series of regulations of 
ritual, liturgical and communal character, headed mibnp npn 5px, 
ending win ys 3e" ox mbdapn 55 yh93 se Mypn ND Nayw Dp doy 
Spann oD ‘ap Nan’ wnspn sown 551 7505 wn ayo0d anw DvD. 
Appended are the following signatures: David b. Qalonymos, Josef 
b. Othniel poadn wen, Jacob b. Asher hal-Lévi, Elazar b. Judah 
haq-Qaton, “V’ryn “ax, Simha b. Samuel, Elazar b. Samuel, 
Nathan b. Samson, Baruch b. Samuel, Joel b. Nathan hak-Kohén, 
Nathin b. Isaac, Hezekiah b. Reuben, Mattathias b. Reuben, Isaac 
b. Solomon hak-Kohén, Meir b. Samuel, Meir b. Jiel hak-Kohén, 
Simeon b. Ephraim, Elizar b. Samson, Josef b. Judah, Jacob b. 
Rabbénu Isaac hal-Levi. d. Fol. 62%. mwn 53 Sw ono Snnse 
13 DMO yw T9732 Syne mM; fol. 66%, col. 2, Vopr —rydsx 139 
382’ Jy mona yp DD pn aKa ’Od myp ND “ID (see Zunz, 
Literaturgesch., p. 51); fol. 70%, Responsum by Isaac b. Judah. e. 
Fol. 72. 821373 ‘NID 7IwN signed by Todros b. Moses, Abraham b. 
Isaac, Moses b. Josef, Meshullam b. Nathan, Meir b. Josef, Moses 
b. Todros 'wby. f Fol. 73. Compilation of p25 in thirty-two 
chapters, headed 9 33 pny’ 9 39m “ND “DD SNpnyA NM NON Ar 
“’ND, preceded by Table of Contents (fol. 72%); fol. 74, compiler’s 
remark 135 an>) 13 wayenw xd pny 9 nd qrinnd > avn nam 
“y\pa; fol. 77%, Responsum by Jacob Tam to his grandson Isaac, 
ending 112) pny '3%d apy’ 35 Jw RD I; fol. 78", Nathaniel 
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of Chinon mentioned. The frequent references to ‘my teacher 
R. Isaac’ in b-f prove that all these sections were compiled by 
the same person. This was probably the above-mentioned Moses 
hal-Lévi, who, after the departure of R. Jehiel to Palestine (1259), 
continued his studies in South Germany (R21Y man, fol. 77°, 
col. 2) under the said Isaac. The MS. is written throughout in 
the same hand, and is, to all appearance, the compiler’s autograph. 
A later owner added marginal notes. 
Owners: Samuel ...; Zunz (No. 28). 
Vellum, Franco-German Rabb. char. French and German words 
vocalized, occasional pen and ink drawings on the margin; 2 coll., 
4to, ff. 81 [No. 427]. 

137. In’m WN, by R. Susman (cf. WCat., No. 2073°). Copied 
from a volume belonging to R. Sax by Abraham b. Hezekiah 
hal-Lévi, and finished Wednesday, 13 (12 Iyyar), 5195 (May 11, 
1435). 

Vellum, German curs. char., 4to, ff. 12 [H. No. 309]. 


188. 1. pynapn ww BD, by Joshua Segre on APIA AM*NY 1, 
beginning with a sonnet. Fol. 22, Admonition addressed to 
Shohetim, reminding them to be careful, and recommending the 
practice of R. Isaac #1999 (who died in Sefath), who, when living at 
Casale, only licensed Shihetim under the most stringent conditions. 
Fol. 23%, Shohét’s certificate given to Elhinain b. Gamaliel Foa. 

2. Fol. 24. mien, by Jacob Weil. 

3. Fol. 34. Shohét’s certificate given to Michael Foa by Isaac 
Rafael b. Elisha Michael Finzi. 

Owner: Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi. 

No. 1 copied by Elhanin Foa, who studied Shehita under the 
author (fol. 23). 

Ital. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 34 [H. No. 270]. 


139. 1. pyw BD, by El‘azar of Worms on ANA Np, in 
thirty-six chapters. 

2. Fol. 20%. A treatise on the same subject, in which are quoted 
Abraham pn, Eliezer of Bohemia, Eliezer of Metz, R. Gershim, 
Hananél b. Hishiél, Isaac hal-Labain, Jacob b. Shésheth, Samuel 
b. Hofni, Samuel han-Nagid, Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi), and the 
Rabbis of Narbonne. The end is defective. 


German curs. char., 4to, ff. 33 [H. No. 173]. 
140. mp men msdn. 
Owner: Bendix Marcus in Hornburg. 
German curs, char., 8vo, ff. 31 [H. No. 518]. 
141. 1. Fragment of a work containing religious aphorisms, 


probably by the author of No. 2. 
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2. Fol. 2% mp3) Ay ny 3 yp, by Rafael Birdogo. The 
end is missing. . 

Maghribine Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 8 [No. 52r]. 

142. 1. man msdn cnyp, by Efraim Joshua Luzatto. The 
headings of the chapters are accompanied by the Italian translation. 

2. Fol. 71. ow ow day xdy a mdina Sy ayn nvon pw 
Y") DpPIAD INNAY WIAD pO Mwy AON TIN Nyt xby nempd 
Sop aya mNan eps dy ayn. 

3. Fol. 71°. Drafts of paw Toy and adn aw. 

4, Fol. 75. Abstracts from the Shulhan Arukh. 

5. Fol. 76. 329 ND NYOIW Mw Py3 AA MIT Mp nde 
¥/99 519 A> “BD ypnyn Ade pp 0” Sema [ANA} 9 V’nDs 
V/rnn2 som Sy ovina on xda nox sho ‘ep yowy ons7 pm 
ynx /snan2. On the fly-leaf onxp 39 Sy many yp WD 
MNID Vy OVNI. 

Owners: Angelo Salvador Raffael Luzatti; Isach Florenzo di 
Benedetti; Lazzaro Lanzon Bachi. 
Ital. curs. char., small 4to, ff. 78 [H. No. 95]. 


143. bsay" maxen, Glosses on 773 moda ays mw, by Jonathan 
[Eibenschiitz] (printed). 
German curs. char., 4to, ff. 83 [H. No. 391]. 


144, Ayn ‘nat ppd ADIPA NMA VND WX WHI, 
severe criticism of the pys>y pynat 7D {by Abraham b. Mordecai 
Ankwa, Leghorn, 1858; cf. HB., I, p. 113] by Solomon Zarqa. 
The author quotes (fol. 1%) Solomon b. Sir’s py7 ‘nat; fol. 3, 
Responsum by Abraham hak-Kohén ‘pny’ of Tunis. 

magnet. curs. char., 8vo, ff. 19, last leaf slightly damaged [No. 
492]. 

145. Part II of Solomon Oliveira’s 17H jndv’, Glosses on MN 
bYn and Daw WN, containing m3" misday mye misbn, written 
1686. At the end the following verses :— 

mwa my nydon 
mow noden mo 
ANP) MynN PS 
mmo ow dy xdx 
Span. Rabb. char., 8vo, ff. 23 [H. No. 114]. 

146. Collection of Minhagim [by Seligmann Bing Oppenheimer, 
pupil of Jacob Lévi of Moelln 5’mnp}. The MS. is, according to 
Steinschneider’s suggestion (see Berliner in HB., IX, p. 81 sqq.), 
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the compiler’s autograph. A former owner has marked the leaves 
from left to right, but in the following summary the proper order 
is observed. a. NOW wD on the composition of the various 
kinds of documents ; 0. fol. 8, some titles of books (in the compiler's 
possession ?); c. fol. 9, Homily with reference to Passover (Sabbath 
haggad6l sermon ?); d. fol. 10, N¥*¥ msdn; e. fol. 23, VND ‘nyny 
bot jodt snow 5”> Seow W/m wt pwa ToNy p> pyoy 
by” yo TAD WA pa pwn way bx ans 4/1 [apern; Ff fol. 25, 
pany jodp “aw snynw; g. fol. 40, mmo MX porpn Jby pn; 
h. fol. 44%, Isaac NWN; 7. fol. 49% (a) naNdo mwyd xdw ons 
nay ‘ya, (8) nan man Sys yppon, (7) Sxowd po pam nn, 
(8) ornn by ran 5a; j. fol. 50, pan of R. Gershom (printed), ends 
ANINIO AWD IID ‘MID phynw 3nID pnyin WRX 3NID pny; 
k. fol. 52, may msdn; 7. fol. 63%, yan yoo msdn; m. fol. 66, n373 
nion; 2. fol. 67%, prPIN Ndnpa mwynd nada ‘ma an py ony 731; 
o. fol. 68, ‘MMOD ‘nynw 72°37 pwha137 VID pnaw TWodnws jx 
ao pow nye andy ane vate masa 410 $”3D AAD pean 4 
Dud pD (mein Meister); p. fol. 75, MDD Sw an, according to 
R. Meir of Rothenburg in the following rhymes: wyvp jDIn by 
yoy, mayo whe pyn wanedy, mam YAP’ naw oNyw2, m0 
mana mownd ayy yar, monn mss Sye3 nO, APN 734 
mma sy pis amy, xanmax ydoxt wond xn, AM. pM mypA ow 
nonsy . mawein Sy pyar Sen. aoe spoads yn moa. mane 
ma OMNOD Mye . Mayper MONI MD ND. movdy away Aannnd 
mmmnxd yaw py par ond mn xd. may. This is followed by 
«a Commentary with marginal notes; gq. fol. 75%, Oo noo ps; 
r. fol. 84%, OMY noDon [gap] NYwon ainsd Snnx Any; s. fol. 109, 
headed 7125 “M131 jY¥.. . 20 ‘IN IW “3p, containing the agenda 
of the Seder nights in an acrostic on the name Xd j2 DMI, but 
the three last lines are incomplete. Underneath the name 
S’yr xmban Sainw... is to be seen; ibid.¥, another poem on the 
same subject, with the acrostic 771N3 PON) PIN fry nbn jN3 9393 pAAN, 
the beginnings of the last six lines being destroyed; ¢. fol. 111, 
Commentary on the preceding poem, beginning served aby van 
pax dy 2377359 jW1D3; 1. 2, ody a1 ARDY 7 DY j23; wu. fol. 138, 
wan wan msdn; v. fol. 146°, jbarp “nm woe IN PON DIND ‘nyow 
siznbxa inn Syo paern oveny yma dapy 9”: xnav; 
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w. fol. 150, rym msdn; a. fol. 153%, Responsum by Salman 
Kitzinger ; y. a quite illegible document concerning poor (Gutlein), 
the widow of a certain R. Hayyim. 
Witnesses: Jacob b. Judah x5 .,., Samuel b. Josef, Jehiel b. 
Joes, Ab, 5197 (1437). 
The work is rich in German words. 
Vellum, German Rabb. char., fol. and 4to, 3, 2, and 4 cols., ff. 155, 
of which many are injured, particularly after fol. 80 [H. No. 176}. 
147. monn ‘Sym 7BD, by Azariah b. Efraim Figo (printed), the 
author’s autograph, written in Piza, commenced Monday (r. Tuesday), 
“1 Tammiiz, 5370 (1610). 
Span. curs. char., 4to, ff. 75 [H. No. 254]. 
148. Collection of ritual rules, Minhagim, and extracts from 
printed works and letters; a. fol. 97, Responsum by Moses Sofér 


of Frankfort [on the Main], dated 5 Tébéth, 5518 (Dec. 16, 1758), 
and witnessed by Uri Phoebus (wa) Kohén ; 6. fol. 99°, Responsum 


by David of axvSp in pore nna eden, dated 1 Tammiiz, 5522; 
ce. fol. 183, Letter by Samuel nbw of Genoa, messenger from 
Tiberias to Carpentras, addressed to the community of Lille (x), 
and dated 14 Ab, 5517; d. fol. 185, Letter by David ‘3305 in 
Tunis to David of axwSy (see above); ¢. fol. 199, Letter by 
Benjamin b. Isaiah Bassano (jXON3) ; f. fol. 202, by Ashér Selig of 
sprwN’; g. fol. 205, Letter to Samuel Heilmann (jody) in Metz, 
dated sidye5, Monday, last day of Passover’, 5518 (May, 1758); 
h. fol. 208, Document appointing Elhanan Jesse to be Shohét in 
siden, dated 25 Adar II, 5518, and signed Daniel, Moses, Josef, 
Michael, Israel, Judah of Beaucaire (m™xpd»a), Moses Kohén, 
Elhanin Jesse, Isaac Moses, David and Jacob of ax", Semah 
Astruc, Abraham p>nnn, Gad of wma (1). 

French Rabb. char., 24mo, ff. 1-17 missing, some other leaves are 

out of their places, ff. 270 [H. No. 266]. 

149. Minhagim for the year, according to German rite, with 
calendar rules, in 141 paragraphs. At the end, table of contents. 
On the margin, coloured pen and ink drawings. 

Owner: "357 Syrmw (2), rest of colophon illegible. 
Vellum, German curs. char., 4to, ff. 54 [H. No. 144]. 


150. 1. Ritual rules and regulations, beginning “y }D% n/p 
Dm NIM ODN PX WR A’ TNX, with Glosses from yawn 
{Samson b. Siddq], Mahzodr Vitri, and Maimini. Others are 


Read ‘one day after Passover,’ as the last day fell on a Sunday. 
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signed DINO and awK “3m. Fol. 13", Baruch, precentor in 
way is mentioned. 

2. Fol. 17. San by, Ritual rules by Moses b. Senior [of Evreux]. 

3. Fol. 31°. Gloss on bxynw 9 70K. 

4. Fol. 35. WoKw” 773, by Samson b. Eliezer, with many varia- 
tions from the printed edition, and annotations. 

5. Fol. 47. Discourse beginning N3 ANI393 FA MII 4 wD YS 
ANID wIpA mM om Sip. 

German Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 47 [H. No. 366]. 


151. apy’ nv20, Regulations concerning circumcision and the 
prayers connected therewith, compiled on behalf of Simmel [do] 
Wolf in ...wwp. At the end several medical instructions in 
[Jewish] German. 

Written in Lieben (22°), and finished 24 Tebeth (Jan. 3), 
1769. 
Vellum, squ. char., 8vo, ff. 41 [H. No. 248]. 

152. 1. a. Fragment of a discourse on myn; 6. fol. 2, Notes on 
the same subject according to Solomon b. Addereth and R. Peres. 

2. Fol. 3. Isaac of Diiren’s N17 “yw, with Glosses after each 
chapter. 

3. a. Fol. 41, NO IMD "Dd MBI msdn 4; b. fol. s2v, moxwa 
pny 9 Sy mawn; ¢. fol. 53, Wenbawan ps (printed); d. fol. 54%, 
pvs5 nbvay 131; ¢. fol. 55, MwIM MPD Nyy 4. This is followed 
by other ritual topics, in which the following authorities are 
quoted: Isaiah, Jonathan, Qalonymos, Isaac hal-Laban, Samuel b. 
Hofni; Hanan’él, Samuel Sarfathi, Moses of AND (fol. 44%), 
al-Fasi ; Samuel b. Natronai, Efraim, Maimiini, Isaac [of Diiren 9], 
Menahem Recanati, Hayyim Kohén [maternal grandfather of the 
compiler], Judah b. Benjamin Harofé, Eliezer hal-Lévi, Abigedor, 
Abraham b. Solomon [author of] opbn Say, Abraham Abigedor, 
Josef, Meir [teacher of the compiler]. Fol. 96¥ illegible, end 
wanting. 

Written by the compiler, Jehiel Ashkenazi (ff. 2 and 87). 
Owner's notice not legible. 
Vellum, Franco-German curs. char., small 4to, ff. 96 [H. No. 332]. 


158. Compendium of Glosses, Novellae, Sermons, and Talmudical 
Discourses by the following: Abraham Broda, fol. 39°; Abraham 
Fassel of Prague, fol. 35%; Bezalel, fol. 60 ; El‘azar of p>yp [Colin], 
fol. 29; Elijah Kohén of oyayn [Hichheim ? see SCat., col. 928], 
fol. 49°; Ezekiel Landau of Prague, ff. 25%, 37, 40, 56; Fishel 
of y9nN'3, fol. 38; Jonathan Eibensohiitz, ff. 44, 55%; Josef 
Liberles, fol. 3; Kaufmann Metz, fol. 55; Limmel Eisenstadt, fol: 
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45°; Meir Aryeh pournn [Horzitz], ff. 41, 67; Meir Barbari 
[SCat., col. 1694 Barbe] of Presburg, ff. 32, 34, 38, 47; Moses Meir 
[oan] of xboma [Bunzlau], ff. 17%, 25, 30, 34%, 48%; Moses 
Rapp of »n (1), fol. 42%; Naftali, fol. 1; Salman [yobt], fol. 39; 
Sandor Nemtez, Dayyan in Fiirth, fol. 24; Samson of Ostropole, 
fol. 31%; Weil [MND] of Karlsruhe, fol. 15; Wolf Austerlitz, 
fol. 29¥. 

The compiler lived in Horzitz towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, 

German curs. char., 4to, ff. 70 [H. No. 168]. 


154. 1. 1292n 75, by Immanuel b. Isaac b. Sidn Riechi (9) on 
the intonation of the Blessing of the Priests, being the reply to an 
inquiry on the subject by Nehemiah b. Baruch Kohén in Ferrara, 
dated 29 Ab, 5466 (1706). 

2. Fol. 12. MYW32 N30, by the same [when living in Finale de 
Modena], on the same subject, directed against yp "N23 MpDIN, by 
Phineas Hayy Anaw, pupil of Isaac Lampronti, dated 22 Tammiz, 
5475 (1715). 

Ital. curs, char., 4to, ff. 43 [H. No. 349]. 

155. 0°" for the year, according to Rashi’s Siddur, with many 
Responsa by him, or with reference to the maby wan Sy wasn m3. 
The compiler quotes m3 msdn po and Avy’ ‘dD, the Minhagim 
of Mayence and Lorraine (fol. 41), besides many other authorities. 

Franco-German Rabb. char., fol. The leaves are much stained by 
water; ff. 79 [H. No. 120]. 

156. 1. Drafts of legal documents compiled by Josef Gaon b. 
Abraham Gaon ‘3.N [explained HC., p. 40, as initials of pan 
my: yn2], numbering sixty-six. Table of contents at beginning. 
No. 3, M3:n> according to the rite of Toledo; No. 64 incomplete ; 
No. 65 missing. At the end yan neo ya pond my omy, 
according to R. Peres, dated Famagusta in Cyprus [with the year 
5092 (1332) on the margin]. 

2. Fol. 49%. Alphabetical Index rerum to Books XII-XIV of 
Maimini’s 71 Aw. 

3. Fol. 54%. 037 nan WD, Rules for writing a letter of divorce, 
in 174 paragraphs, with a copy of one (fol. 66), dated Regensburg, 
Tuesday, ro Sivan, 5195 (June 7, 1435); fol. 69’, InDw O37 INN 
py Vn; fol. 70, Letter of divorce, according to Josef Kolon, 
dated Mestre (uw), Wednesday, 13 Tébéth, 5229 (Dec. 28, 
1469); ibid.’, AXWIN, sent by Zakariah Kohén to the Rhine 
province, dated Niirnberg, Sunday, 4 (read 5) Tébéth, 5185 (Nov. 
26, 1425), ends Andy SND jn2 TInD 4”>y; fol. 71, Remark by 
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Isaac of Ingelheim (xnnda38) on behalf of his master Josef (Kolon) 
in Mestre; ibid., Text of MNwin, dated NIND, also called 373, on 
the rivers xnod" and wa, Sunday, 20 Sivan, 5173 (May 21, 
1413), sent by Manasse b. x*Iw7P to xyn, daughter of Dan, and 
signed by the Dayyanim Jim Tob b. Solomon, called Lipman 
nndi, Menahem b. Jacob Shalem, Abigedor b. Isaac Caro; fol. 72 
sqq., other documents communicated by Isaac Ingelheim, who 
comments on the custom of writing letters of divorce in Candia; 
fol. 80, ayYdn mabn, by the same. 
4. Fol. 87%. mainsn wD, by Simon b. Semah, headed :— 


mainsn payyy pn omayd = nbs ny wa pynw 


manna so 1) xd) od pind anpes oy 


ends :— 
naan ner 19 5x ano pa Tox ox 


nD NT Moy 72 pyow ow dy vox apxn 


5. Fol. 107. pin wYwD. 

6. Fol. 116. AN IP IAW. ADNIA MDW. FF 117 sqq., Index 
to No. 3. The MS. is rich in names and dates besides those 
mentioned. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 120 [H. No. 223]. 

157. Samson of Chinon’s min 5 15D (printed). Fol. 60, a poem, 
beginning $n an 5x dx ony we. The last section treats on 
the Thirteen Articles of Creed. Colophon: wx Wann mr adv 
awe ims amom a’ad: ap pny’ an ww 13 peny “9 39 ABN 
abr enn 52 pmax Sy yma wow Ayow aDd Pp nyn 
‘DPND. 

Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 61 [H. No. ror]. 

158. 1. a. Commentary on the Thirteen Rules of interpreting 
the Law by Moses b. Misa (cf. SCat., col. 2018), beginning 
M252 py pry max aw bx» sR Ty po; 4. fol. 30v, *S55 
sodnn 275. 

2. Fol. 37. Twn noxdoa wp IND (printed with ove pwd, 
Constantinople, 1519). At the end the following verses, which 
are not to be found in the edition :— 


my yr oyneA O23 ND Na OY mw 
aymin Sybya nee yen nypna 1395 nyno» wpad 
mynpn IN mys min myyy apa miywn Spem 


Orient. Rabb. char., 8vo, (ff. a-5 inverted), ff. 48 [H. No. 342]. 
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159. bmn mwon S53. Introduction to the Talmud, by 
Josef b. Judah b. Josef b. Jacob has-Sefaradi, in twelve chapters 
[HC., p. 13, erroneously x”30"n ‘wiin]. 

Modern Span. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 21 [H. No. roc]. 


AvutocrapH WorKs By MorpEecal SAMUEL GHIRONDI. 


160. 1. myporem xrnin "S55, being the result of his study of 
Jacob Algazi’s apy ndmp. 

2. Fol. 17 (inverted). Solomon b. Verga’s mn" paw ends, p. 5, 
1. 11, of Wiener’s edition. 
8vo, ff. 28, many blank pages [H. No. 297]. 


161. D2 nyiap. Correspondence on ritual subjects with other 
Rabbis. Vol. I begins with nyo2Dn, by David Hayyim b. Abraham 
Samuel 73", dated 13 Marhesh., 5592 (1838); Josef Isserles 
Ashkenazi of Sefath; (Ben Sidn Aryéh Ghirondi) the father of the 
author; Abraham Reggio in Gorizia (Goerz); Nathan nN 9 of 
Sefath; fol. 9, Josef Zamiro of Jerusalem; fol. 17%, Menahem 
Azariah Meir of Castelnuovo; fol. 18%, Letters to and from Shém 
Tob Amarillo in Corfu, Abraham Reggio; David Zakkuth; Mazzal 
Tdb of Modena; Abraham Jonas of Venice; Elias Aaron Lattes ; 
Abraham of Cologne; Mordecai *~'wx of Sefath; Isaia jDN3; 
Elhanén Hananyah Hayy Kohén of Reggio; David Yequthiel 
Kohén of Jerusalem ; fol. 130, f m3 MwyD DEW in Triest, signed 
Abraham Hayy of Cologne, Abraham Reggio, Solomon Nissim of 
Mantua. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 132 [H. No. 271]. 


162. Vol. II of the same work, beginning with myoapn, by 
Hayyim Samuel Kohén of Tiberias, Hayyim ‘x5p of Smyrna; 
Josef Motro of Hebron, Eliezer Abulafia of Tiberias, the diploma of 
mand by Josef Ashkenazi of Jerusalem (fol. 5%); and mywoo0n, by 
the author’s father, Ben Sidn Aryéh, and Abraham Salomo Salman 
of Jerusalem. The work itself begins, fol. 9, with the corre- 
spondence with Elias Aaron Lattes, Jacob Cazes of Mantua, 
Abraham Reggio, David Zakkuth, Nathan "3N710, Josef Motro. 
Ff. 155 sqq., an address in Italian. 

4to, ff. 158 [H. No. 273}. 


163. Another copy of the same work, but ending § 416 (fol. 
123 of preceding No.). 
4to, ff. 157 (H. No. 272]. 
164. Vol. III of the same work begins with copies of nm2Dn, 
by Ezekiel Eliezer Abulafia of Tiberias, Samuel Kohén of Tiberias, 
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Josef of nwp7K in Jerusalem, Hayyim ‘3xbp in Smyrna (cf. fol. 138), 
Abraham Reggio (fol. 16), Azariah Hayyim Sangrinetti of Modena 
(ibid.), Moses b. nod of Sefath (fol. 18), Solomon Nissim of 
Mantua (ibid.), Hirsch nyn in Zolkiew (fol. 19). Fol. 24, Index 
of Responsa (see also fol. 10, but incomplete). Fol. 31, Autograph 
annotations on the work by Isaac jm of Jerusalem. Fol. 82, 
Letter of ANWIN; fol. 109, Order of service, German rite, on a fast 
day; fol. r10,. Prayer; fol. 153, }1 PDD, by Isaac jin; fol. 157, 
Letter by Samuel Kohén of Tiberias ; fol. 182, Letter by Hirsch 
nvn; fol. 190%, Abraham Reggio ; ibid., Query by Menahem Mendel 
Mohr (77K) of Lemberg; fol. 193’, Letter to Elias and Mendel 
Igel (598) in Lemberg; fol. 195, Responsum by Hirsch nyn; fol. 
196’, POD sent by the same to Shabbethai Elhanan Treves in Triest; 
fol. 198%, Letter sent to Ghirondi by Saul Kohén Katzenelensohn 
(of Wilna) in Lemberg; fol. 199, Reply by Shabbethai Elhanan 
Treves; fol. 202, Letter by David Zakkuth b. Mazzal Tob; fol. 
208, MN3DN, by Aryéh Ascoli in Reggio; ibid.¥, 1 pop, by Hirsch 
nvn; fol. 212, Responsum by Abraham Reggio; ff. 215” sqq., 
Responsa in Italian. 
4to, ff. 233 [H. No. 274]. 
165. nov 375, vol. I, Letters and Responsa collected by Mordecai 
Samuel Ghirondi. Nos. 1-91. 
4to, ff. 90 [H. No. 275]. 
166. The same, vol. II. Nos. 92-309. 
4to, ff. 197 [H. No. 276]. 
167. The same, vol. III. Nos. 310-457. 
4to, ff. 125 [H. No. 277]. 
168. The same, vol. IV. Nos. 458-711. 
4to, ff. 197 [H. No. 278]. 
169. The same, vol. V. Nos. 712-942. 
qto, ff. 117 [H. No. 279]. 
170. The same, vol. VI. Nos. 943-1339. 
4qto, ff. 197 [H. No. 280]. 
171. The same, vol. VII. Nos. 1340-1698. Fol. 50, Elegy on 
the death of Abraham Reggio. 
4to, ff. 56H. No. 281]. 
172. The same, vol. VIII. Nos. 1699-1800. 
4to, ff. 67 [H. No. 282). 
173. The same, vol. IX. Letter by Ezekiel Eliezer Abulafia of 


Tiberias; fol. 8, Correspondence with Abraham Reggio; fol. 18, 
Letter by Isaac Luzatto of Padus; fol. 20, Correspondence with 


VOL. XIV. Dd 
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Abraham Reggio; fol. 21, Letter by Saul Formigini of Triest ; 
fol. 24%, Letter by Nathan ‘2x71p of Sefath (written in Triest). 
4to, ff. 34 [H. No. 283]. 

174. The same, vol. X. Penitential prayer; fol. 2, Corre- 
spondence with Jacob p13 of Lemberg; fol. 5, Correspondence 
with Jacob Reifmann in Schebrzyn (Poland); fol. 8, Correspon- 
dence with Samuel Leb Goldenberg; fol. 20%, Correspondence 
with Hirsch Chaies (nn) in Zolkiew; fol. 23, Letter to Rafael 
Segre in Triest. 

4to, ff. 29 [H. No. 284]. 

175. The same, vol. XI. Pasted on to the right-hand cover a 

letter by Jacob Cazes; fol. 2, Reply by Gedalyah Cazes. 
4to, ff. 45 [H. No. 285]. 

176. The same, vol. XII. moapn, by Samuel Pardo in Verona 
and Aryéh Ascoli in Reggio; fol. 2, Letter to Jacob Cazes in 
Mantua; ibid.’, Letter to Hanané] Nepi in Cinto; fol. 3, Letter to 
Elias Aaron Lattes in Venice ; ibid., Reply by Abraham Reggio in © 
Gorizia; fol. 4, Reply by Elias Aaron Lattes of Venice, dated eve 
of New Year, 5594 (1834); Letter by the author’s uncle, Isaac 
Ghirondi in Triest, dated 7 Marhesh., 5594, followed by reply; 
fol. 8, Letter to Josef p’sp7y7 in Gorizia, 6 Kislev; ibid., Letter to 
Phineas oY; ibid.¥, Letter to Isaac Reggio in Gorizia; fol. ro, 
Letter by Abraham Reggio to Ghirondi’s wife on the occasion of the 
birth of a son; fol. 12%, Reply by Phineas and Josef pderyt; ibid., 
Reply by Solomon Rappoport of Lemberg; fol. 50, Tombstone 
inscription for Solomon David of Lugo. 

4to, ff. 50 [H. No. 286]. 
177. Index to the preceding work. 
4to, ff. 44 [H. No. 412]. 

178. ‘37712 Dt, Responsa, decisions, &c.; fol. 17, Letter by 
Isaia Romanin in Pesaro to the brothers Mordecai and Isaac 
Ghirondi, dated middle days of Sukkoth, 5520 (1759); fol. 30, 
pap 7 dy maw nvvpn, dated Tuesday, Perik. > 5 (March 9), 
5598 (1838). 

4to, ff. 69 [H. No. 287]. 

179. a. nYODA nvwpP, Supplement to the same author's wrp"d 
mw; b. fol. 47, Letter by Joshua b. Sidn Segre to Azriel Joel ; 
c. fol. 48, Responsa; d. fol. 62, Queries sent to Ghirondi by 
a certain Samuel, and dated Tuesday, 2 Adar II, 5584 (1824); 
e. fol. 71, Prayer for the soul of Meir, son of n3n ‘rw, and pupil of 
Jacob pin; f fol. 73, Homily in Italian on Esther ix. 4; g. fol. 75, 
Note on Ps, xxii; A. fol. 76, Chips from the Agida; +. fol. 81, 
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Note on Midrash B’reshith Rabb& on Gen. xviii. 5 (1101); 4. fol. 
93, Minhagim, copy of a letter, prayer for Ghirondi’s mother-in-law 
and several aphorisms by R. Abraham of 5y}x7. 

A leaf pasted on the left-hand cover bears the date 3 Tishri, 
5580 (1819); underneath are the dates of the death of Moses 
Hayyim Luzatto, 26 lyyar; of Shabbathai Aaron Hayyim ‘™», 
3 Adar ; of Isaac Finzi (9), who was twenty-seven years Rabbi 
of Padua, 1g Tishri. 

Various Ital. squ. and curs. charr., 4to, several fasciculi in 8vo and 
16mo; ff. 100 [H. No. 289]. 

180. pew wwrpd “BD, containing Responsa, poems, abstracts, 

notes, and comments. 
4to, ff. 196 [H. No. aga]. 

181. pww *wypd, vol. II. Fol. 24, Abstract from po’ p»DNp 
moon ’n, by Menahem Azaryah of Fano (printed); fol. 32°, 
Quotation from Josef b. Joshua’s Chronicles; fol. 51, Autograph 
letter by David of Modena (Hebrew and Italian); fol. 66¥ (towards 
the end of the volume), Italian sonnet ; fol. 67%, Pen and ink sketch 
of the Temple in Jerusalem ; at the end a small fascicule of O°)". 

Author’s pedigree at the beginning. 

Ital. Rabb. char., fol., ff. 72 [H. No. 293]. 

182. mew ndy, Supplement to the same author’s Dy ww wir, 
with abstracts from the writings of Samuel Archevolti, Abraham 
nby’spo and Leon of Modena ; fol. 22%, Poem by Samuel Archevolti 
on Josef Karo; fol. 34, Peem in eight strophes by Isaac Hayyim 
sdyornp in praise of the Talmud (printed in aay Sp by Abraham 
Baruch Piperno, Leghorn, 1846, fol. 51); fol. 41, Abstracts from 
Hayyim Kohén’s n1Hb 11 (printed Leghorn, 1655); fol. 51, Samuel 
b. Moses Dlugotsch’s preface to his Seow nx (printed) ; fol. 53, 
Rhymed riddle; fol. 51%, Hebrew translation of Sira I of the 
Qoran ; fol. 57%, Preface of Don Josef Nasi’s (read David) nxn 
pt bya. 

Ital. char., 4to, ff. 62 [H. No. 294]. 

183. nbsp moy by bin "9D, Proceedings of divorce, as 
arranged by Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi, Padua, 12 Kislev, 1836 ; 
fol. 32, Letters by Abraham Reggio of Gorizia, Moses b. Samhin 
of Sefath and Samuel yy" Majar; fol. 34, Italian letter by 
8. Nessim. Another letter in Italian is pasted on the left-hand 
cover (dated May 24, 1837). 

4to, ff. 46 [H. No. 295]. 
184. 1. Another copy of the same. 
2. Fol. 35, nydn wp, by the same author. 
4to, ff. 53 [H. No. 296]. 
Dd2 
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185. wen pon mipiop madn rap on nu ny *"9, begins with 
copies of niosDn, by Menahem Azariah of Castelnuovo, dated 
Padua, 13 Adar, 5581 (1821), and David Hayyim naN4, 1822. 
Shohét’s prayer, by Moses Hayyim Luzatto. 

Ital. Rabb. char., 8vo, ff. 40 [H. No. 269]. 
186. mprop 135m, another copy of the preceding No. 
Ital. squ. char., ramo, ff. 31 [H. No. 300]. 
187. ‘o5uynv nndnn 2377 o>), Sayings and sentences collected 
from the Talmud of Jerusalem by Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi. 
Ital. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 25 [H. No. 125]. 
188. Rabbinical diplomas during the years 1816, 1826, 1828. 
Ital. squ. char., ramo, ff. 34 [H. No. 298]. 


QARAITE. 


189. 1. mwy pypx 16D, by Solomon Jedidyah Troki, in two 
parts. The introductory poem is printed in Kraft and Deutsch’s 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Vienna Library. 

2. Fol. 50. n»yw ond, by the same author, being a controversy 
between a Qaraite and a Rabbanite. 

The writing of this MS. was finished Friday, 25 Tammiz, 5570 


(1810), by Joshua b. Josef b. David in Troki. 
Cursive char., 4to, ff. 82 [No. 437]. 


Il. 
LITURGY. 


190. Mahzér, rite of Algiers. 

A. New Year: a. First day, Shaharith, 1. o3 ma53 Sy oom 
nban; 2. ewan Say poy be; 3. pry mye * mp ode (Sa'adyah 
MaX ID); 4. "In bmp; 5. ayy > 1° myw (Moses al-Ashgar) ; 
6. bay Son pax; 7. Tua nds; 8. npn vde 75; 9. Sp yow; 
10. > ov"; 11. ndan ny onde; 12. mame na; 13. xd) nen 
‘nnononn; 14. nynnd snw; 15. NY YB PyID; 16. ‘NOP “aM; 
17. Inv wyyN; 18. eas Se mp; 19. Sim nyp oN; 20. dd 
ndyp era; 21. ndw pi (recension of the Spanish rite); 22. Say 
(with s Commentary on the Thirteen Articles of the Creed); 
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23. (fol. 34) TWN DPN; 24.°22 IHD; 25. yt NWN; 26. ‘nde 
sovin be; 27. xa mdyy; 28. Juawa Ayn (qann); 29. dy “oN; 
30. Dw NY; 31. ywyo dN; 32. mand AMM; 33. NY AYD; 
34, wp wm; 35. ny Sup; 36. Senee mad; 37. omy ow; 
38. jna wawnd; 39. Adxd aby; 40. per i; 41. Sew dps; 
42. Masaf yn sew dp. 6. Second day, Shaharith, 1. 7729"; 
2.73) 1d NW; 3.%29N' 1 (‘TIND); 4. MIT Dy PR; 5. Tow mY; 
6. DO DEN jo aw; 7. Spon paw; 8. nde tn; 9. DN pon oN; 
10. Twoyn ab ov; 11. yy pre; 12. pane ix; 13. ponds»; 
14. YNI¥ 7M; 15. jOI9 WAN; 16. p¥4 “yw ny (shorter recension) ; 
17. nay ‘aNd; 18. ane 95; 19. nanyn pow bx. Fol. 80. ‘neyo 
pera [p77AN] 93 apy V”aAD Nan Ndwn psNn owas aIN3, notice 
on Abraham nyepox of Tilmisan (author of a Qerdbah for the Day 
of Atonement), whose grandfather R. Israel haq-Qadish was burnt 
in Toledo together with R. Judah b. Ashér [b. Jehiel]. This is 
followed by a notice on the four sons of Ashér b. Jehiel, and in 
particular on an incident in the life of Bahy&, author of the 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. Ibid.v Several small poems by 
Jacob pw*IN3. 

B. (fol. 84) Fast of Gedalyah: 1.7.3 DT OPY; 2. ‘pin » (ADIT) 
JOINS; 3. AID WII DNDN. 

C. (fol. 88) Day of Atonement: a. Night, 1. ndwx 293; 2. du" 
pyws JD; 3. psnAd snwy Sd; 4. ep naind onnnwo; 5. ow 
by; 6. ysanimowe. —-b. Shaharith, 1. nimxv amy; 2. nop 
‘nyyn; 3.9m owe; 4. ny do onde; 5. miny swoN; 6. NA 
pynnn; 7. Owe WOR; 8. OMIpn yoX; 9.AAdoMN; 10. DION 
inp poy; 11. wey paxo; 12. maadn ww; 13. pp mde: 
14, onden nad ovan; «15. EID; 16. piv Saxon; 17. nN 
n22°NON; 18. wey DwINn; 19. wMPr om; 20. oom Wd re; 
21. m mwyn 55; 22. paxn b> pew; 23. woo mYON; 24. mr NID 
pwn; 25.0yNm. —c. Masaf, 1. Poswnd onde; 2. mow oor; 
3.1) DOWD; 4. DYamN Nd; 5. DYN po NI; 6. Myo JwPD; 
7. DaIND DMN; 8. I¥ INA oy; 9. Ddw pK NIN; 10. dee pw 
Dvn; 11. onde mdse ane; 12.27 Pye (mw Moses b. Ezra) ; 
13. pom bx Sx (Abadah, not mentioned by Zunz); 14. Seren 
yup; 15. ON WR; 16. nN ANN. — d. Minha, 1. 25 wow 
"IND; 2.YNBY ND; 3. pMND NNN; 4. IMIN NIN; 5. 2D 
by; 6. yy on; 7. aby Tee; 8. Ed PEeN TwH A; 
9. aIYO “NN. —¢. Ne‘ilah, 1. awn IN; 2. AWM) DIN; 
3. pdx nov ‘222; 4. ndpna Joy; 5. pryn x; 6. psa “yw ny; 
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7. per ye; 8. nop Awa; 9. mbySy sen de; 10. Sana. 
f. Arbith, 1. AxDMe my avdt; 2. Ayyin prt or. —g. Following 
Morning, 1. x3 Doty ‘3p; 2. nop Sx ow; 3. manyn poe be; 
4. ymbx x not. At the end Isaac b. Israel’s Viddiy mbya ‘nm 
“nw. 

Owner: Zunz (No. 36). 

Large Maghribine Rabb. char., qto, ff. 186 [No. 447]. 

191. Mahzér, rite of Algiers, New Year and Day of Atonement. 
It begins fol. 7, whilst the first six leaves are covered with additional 
Piyyiitim, the prayer NDN by, and some directions for the service 
of the Day of Atonement. 

Written by Jacob Hajjaj, and finished Sunday, 22 Ellul, 5501 
1741). 
ina es Maghribine squ. and Rabb. char., ff. 1-6 by a later hand, 4to, 
ff. 93 [H. No. 385]. 

192. Mahzér, rite of Algiers: 1. podya m2 (Isaac hal-Leévi) ; 
2. Ty my; 3. mpd Apo (Isaac); fol. 64, Haftiroth for Pass- 
over with Aramaic Targum; fol. 64%, Arabic Midrash on the 
Decalogue, pseudonymously attributed to Saaddyah (printed) ; 
fol. 157, Habdalah in Hebrew and Arabic (see J. Q. &., VII, 
p- 418 sqq.). 

Maghribine Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 182 [H. No. 379]. 

193. “pw "Kx, Mahzor, rite of Algiers and Tunis, for New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, arranged by Judah Aryéh Peres 
(printed Amsterdam, 1738). The preface is preceded by myo30n, 
signed by Abraham Tayyib, Moses Najjar, Isaac b. Samuel hak- 
Kohén, Abraham 40), Mordecai b. Nissim Najjar, Isaac b. Judah 
Hajjaj. Fol. 273, a list of the compiler’s works (some of which 
exist in print) with the date Amsterdam, 1745. The last leaf 
contains the prayer for the precentor. 

Owners: Uri Levi, Zunz (No. 33). 
Large Span. Rabb. char., 4to, ff. 274 [No. 430]. 

194. Mahzor, rite of Avignon, for the three Festivals. a. Passover, 
1. ysny3m pox (5p); 2. pdy dee swore; 3. aon 59 sy tnx (mw) ; 
4. 7na3 Nd ya mde (nor); 5. Ow oidw 75 (5 strophes); 6. Sua 
nie (different from the Spanish rite). b. Pentecost, 1. 5$n 25 
bbn (see Zunz, Lit., p. 500); 2. may ‘25 syow (Gabirol); 3. wdw 
pmipn> (jor); 4. *m Sed nbemus (por); 5. Fol. 30%. Azharoth by 
Isaac b. Mordecai, called Maestre Petit of won’ (Nimes, see Neub., 
Cat., No. 1142, II. y). They are preceded by two introductory 
poems, a. “DID wend (Lévi b. Gershom) ; 8. nay) aw. The Azharoth 
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begin myno'n 52 No; fol. 38, Another introductory poem by 
Lévi b. Gershdm, beginning 7y'p’ 1b (see Halb., Cat., p. 49). 
c. Tabernacles, 1. "NIN NON; 2. Jw MIND 399 AND orndx (y1OrB) ; 
3. paya 5x (Jos. b. Abi Thaur, as also the following); 4. “owK 
(sic) prON; 5. DIN PON; 6. ny nN; 7.92 nawmE; 8. ‘mde by; 
9. MIN AMYN; 10. 99993 MN|SX ‘n|aY (Isaac “IwWA); 11. IN 
yrion (nmdp); 12. »pyy ov (Amdp); 13. ov 95 nynnd ope; 
14. p’now now: (Meir Crescas of axbvp, ef. Zunz, Lit., p. 504); 
15. pay) 58; 16. Jor mm onde; 17. xo “by wow ow; 18. dx 
wom tion; 19. nawe ny ayy sox; 20. ormdee Se xoyenn; 21. oy 
monn; 22.:950 np; 23. onN ow; 24. eer; 25. Ody nspin; 
26. oo nyerna; 27.1on pon; 28. tnwon Seb some; 29. aw 
by pyd a; 30. ona awn. = d. Shem. As. 1. od... TODD 
(Zunz, Lit., p.576); 2.°n dx; 3. panna mdm (mewn); 4. vows de; 
5. owe mdyo 5x. —e. Simhath Torah, 1. pax ‘IPD wRIW; 
2. mar 5533 swe; 3.9395 aa ine; 4. ann baba (n"p Gershom) ; 
5.937 7wD; 6.729" Apyy; 7. AVIA MXN; 8. Sew D> wK; 
9. M33 "D fp’, preceding the blessing for the Pope (Martin). 
Fol. 134%, Written by a later hand, Piyyut in ten lines, all ending 
with nwb, otherwise mostly illegible. 
Censor: Antonio Franc Enrique, 1687. 


Owners: Hirsch Léb »3, Moses Meir Drucker. 


Vellum, Franco-German Rabb. char.; ff. 134", Span. Rabb. char., 
8vo, ff. 134 [H. No. 261). 


195. Mahzor, rite of Corfu: a. Sabbath and New Moon, 
1.9933 5x5 rw (nowsd mw); 2. nav ‘nyy ipno an; 3. Some 
neyo bed; 4. oenpyd non nox. 8. Hanukkah, 1. mows 55 
bban; 2. mwenao one; 3. Sdyp nome; 4. [12 °, beg.] ‘0 
nom nav poo; 5. Ywawer. —c. Sheqalim, 1. nv Ans (Me 
nowsd); 2. xewonon bx; 3. ndmp bed any; 4. maya onde be. 
d. Zakhor, 1. win mans yw (now Anne); 2. yay xD OND It 
(nowsd anne); 3. noxy 55; 4. non Se AN pons or; 5. ne nr 
ney wx; 6. wmnens poo mI nN; «7. weNI IN; 8. ADP 
nnsty ods. =e. Parah, 1. mpnn mince (nw); 2. Wwe DIN 
moat 73; 3. deb qrax; 4. pon yynd wy bx; 5. [qo9 "Dy, beg.] 
mman ‘nde bx. =f. Hahodesh, 1. 5x yor (mowsd); 2. mex 
winn m; 3.xnandnme; 4.[T102 %», beg.] Toy tow. g. Haggadol, 
1. wy m2 ‘ew (now); 2. onw mbawx; 3. we “Noy PPL; 
4. My Mav; 5." “IND MN; 6. Minhah M39 11 7D (Mw). 
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h. Passover Arbith, 1. ayn Sx inne ww”; 2. adda arin; 3. 190; 
4.}0.D; 5. pp ap; 6.Ndp meny; 7. First day, Shaharith, ew 
w 93 (MWh); 8. I¥Y to Ndw, &c., like German rite; 9. [109 "D, 
beg.] pvp jaw dx; 10. Misif wax inyta; 11.;n Sv; Second day, 
12. Dap DY Vy (Men); 13. DMD TIT; «14. NE THN; 
15. my AYN (PIdD); 16. ya 2; 17. OY MN; 18. [TD "D, beg. ] 
m pon; S. Hol Ham.; 19.‘payna mw; 20. (sic) any NI; 21. ‘DN 
mien (pido); 22. 10 JT AD; 23. pndyx; 24. [qo> "Dp, beg.] 
mind Joy m; 25. Seventh night ne nby mm; 26. Shaharith 
voy Sx mim (men); 27. nox Ans; 28. DD ond yy; 29. 
INN NII; 30. [Wd 9, beg.] MII ONY; 31. Eighth day da 
nde; 32. Joa ava (pido); 33. or udp maa; 34. pan dapd wm; 
35. [Ww "2, beg.) Sere abe » oo. — i. Sabbath before 
Pentecost, 1. 73MIN 3D PRD (Mw); 2. AN NWI; 3. [oD %D, 
beg.] annon 5x; 4. ony nawox; 5. oI Wy dx; 6. Minhah ox 
tb7 naw awn; 7.999 JD. — &. Pentecost Arbith, 1. mda bx 
903; 2. Shaharith »»D myo oy; 3. Dane Nox; 4. mn 
pvoenx; 5. onde Se nby nem; 6. [qo> "Dp, beg.] ON nw; 
7. pow mby 1m; 8. (Second day) pwhr 2; 9. mnin dap awn 
(Abraham) Second day; 10. %D Toyo ov (not identical with first 
day); 11. np2n 3; 12. mosy ond yn; 13. dap awn (prdp) ; 
14. mann imbya; 15. [Jw "9, beg.] wpa ods Juda Hallevi ; 
16. Another beg. Ayo DIP snbe. 
Squ. char. with vowel-points, 4to, ff. 107 [H. No. 62]. 

196. Mahzor, rite of Corfu (continued), New Year and Day of 
Atonement: a. New Year, Arbith, 1. 0°39 °2108; Shaharith, 
2.:aIn bende; 3. pawn 55 pew (nw). In nows, after jw xd, 
the passage: Mam xdp arny mban asa mdynr nn xen Spon 
avytps aon san dy wow 13 ddan mow oyaws wbrys tn wys 
Do’ wD TAD pyED IN No. ovAAND) OED IN;NOWD AIAN 
shin mpy aden wm mawD RNY NBD pid DTD AyD Maw 
4) syyom noma atwp nandy avin vamp puno nap wNn; 
4.°nm “spy; 5. Dw sy (ep mw); 6. AMI TIN TD; 
7. oo pny Tn (pido); 8. Sav maa; 9. oe pron do; 10. 993 
nde Juda Hall. ; 11. wn wtpnr dan; 12. na ya; 13. dp 
NP apy’ (second day); 14. x9 “yw ny; 15. nnn) on » Jbon 
(por) ; 16. raw dpa»; Second day, 17. Ways 75 ov”; 18. tow m 
(nw). 0. Day of Atonement, Evening, 1. ‘Sp yow; 2. *dx 9; 
3. navdon wx pos bx; 4. Selihoth Pons» sax; 5. 7b ADw2n 
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(orp) Abr. b. Ezra; 6. ‘Sy ow; 7. ep naind pynnwn; 8. sox 
WNIT; 9. Joy ww; 10. wax oY AY; 11. DMD pew? wen ad 
(nn); 12. NN; 13. MD AYDN ADDN; 14. mNDd; 15. ON ‘nde 
mnbyp; 16. no5 snop; 17. p> mp; 18. yD Ty’; 19. dx 
nasr onde; 20. toon na bx; 21. pee xe; Shaharith, 22. 
77; 23. nop any (mw); 24. DNIW; 25. 1D DD IN; 26. LIP 
imvdya IN; 27. erp nd; 28. *myNND MAS yw (YN, Shem 
Tob b. Seria); 29. mane Tx (pap); 30. poy jew; 31. or 
pmn po; 32. nap AD WN; 33. AMON NII ABY; 34. ‘pI NWR; 
35. POR Pry px; 36. wmay wd mom $x; 37. PNOK IWR; 
38. yo teo ny bx; 39..»nds nwyn; 40. onded nox; 41. 
joa; 42. aban 7d; 43. wads bx; 44. ame moe 5x; 45. 758 
Dak; 46. mypty amd; 47. fopd ovo IN; 48. TIN wroR; 
49, Yon" pron MX OMION; 50. NPD wowN ON AYPI; 51. "YON 
peony; 52. Poe Tay ‘D (pido); 53. wyona » nx (amp); 54. 
span nowna; 55. ° ava xb saps; 56. naam ob awe; 57. 
NPN De ON; 58. OIA WY; 59. Papy nN; 60. o’nyos 17-50 
(yn); 61. 7dyp sn MN "ym; 62. Selihoth Sefarad ‘nds qoynd; 
63. MIN NID Ay’; 64. y¥ my¥ DY (Isaac b. Gayath); 65. ys DY; 
66.nyw wrtpr DID (Mose b. Ezra); Misaf, 67.Great 1) of R. Nissim; 
68. Abodah nenadn nN (Solomon b. Gabirol); Selihoth, 69. DON 
DR; 70. mY ODO; 71. NY MIAN Ww; 72. D9y PH dy; 
73. PANY; 74. ‘Ny ID WHY; 75. Wn ns ww; 76. Foon na de 
(Abr. b. Ezra); 77. 701D3 777 "NIN (RK. Isaiah) ; 78. pax 1703 ; 
79. jay dew; 80. mxay nds; 81. 07 Sxup 1 $x; Minhah, 
82. mmaon mbya mm (mn, Isaac b. Israel); 83. DaNd NIDR; 
84. AT¥O ‘NNIP (Moses); 85. ‘mowK ‘nd (Antoli b. Josef); 
86. WIN; 87. mnon ndan Ayow »; 88. in32 Mw (Moses) ; 
89, ‘YY Dy aN (Abr. b. Ezra); 90. pndy bx =o (1, Mordecai) ; 
91. nna mde (Sfar.); 92. ordmron 59; 93. 5xn Ww (Judah Hall.) ; 
94, DYT NOT OYR (1B); 95.9990 SB 195 (/1B); 96. avd NON (1B 
Moses) ; 97. nT yn OwR (Abraham) ; 98. ‘2p “ipD (1 Moses) ; 
99. \yow owsnn (AND Moses); 100. orITNA NTN (1D); 101. 7D 
niaabn (1p Moses); 102. nwexn ‘ay’ (‘1B Judah); 103. mOIW 43 
(Abr. b. Ezra); 104. otp *ndx (Abraham); 105. *ndan wbx (Moses); 
106. ;\° “yw ny (Mose b. Maimon’s mpy); 107. Jn2 *NDw (ANDI 
Solomon b. Gabirol); 108. On Sabbath ops) naw ov; 109. on 
pw; 110. on ENP Iw; 111. -povaN yow m; 112. Addy xno dx. 


Vowel-points, 4to, ff. 117 [H. No. 63]. 
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197. Mahzér, rite of Corfu, New Year. 
Owners: 8. D. Luzatto, Zunz (No. 34). 
Squ. char., vowel-points, ramo, ff. 86 [No. 444]. 

198. The same, Vol. II, Day of Atonement. 
Ff. 143 [No. 445]. 

199. The same, Vol. III, Three Festivals. a. Pentecost, Shaharith, 
wyoun Sx pwn wipd orp. —-b.. Feast of Tabernacles, Arbith, 
1. dmx; 2. vow dyaa aye (Mw); 3. TP NDN; 4. INN VONN; 
5. S) AKIN IN; «6. “Oy Ayaw (JOD "); Hoshandth, 1. xox 
ans bx; 2.qyer de; 3. pane Se xox; 4. 0°DIn wenn; Second day, 
1. pany oy; 2. N12 NW (0D); Hosh., 1. tmx Se oN; 
2.0 5x; 3. NY NON; 4. TIN OD anbn; Sabbath, 1. ‘py NX 
“WAN Dw; 2.1295D WY ANN; 3. NN WIN (TWo2 ); Hosh., 1. ow 
mya; 2. pay. dx; 3. wp maw ova; 4.89 en; 5. Id Na; 
c. Shemini Asereth, 1. wus DY at; 2. nay IN ‘DY (Mw); 3. DIN 
pera; 4. min deb won; 5. 1DON] WN DION; 6. NID DOW 
(> ); 7. Sed mbm (ows mrad mw); 8. 82 Nor DYN; 
9. Simhath Torah prdy Se (mw); 10. on ADR; 11. px (prdD) 
bud; 12. pow yaa; 13. jOND DYN; 14. OY DNDN (‘NOD "D); 
15. nn yen; 16. S$:a swe; 17. dend wor; 18.9 yd yn; 
19. ym; 20. Anam we; 21. dard 1da; 22. mos wnnw; 
23. 98 TWN. 

Fol. 192, 193. Tuble of contents, by a later hand. 

Owner: Zunz (No. 35). 
1amo, ff. 193 [No. 446]. 

200. Mahzor, rite of Corfu, New Year and Day of Atonement. 

Owner: ‘pox, 1782. 
Squ. char., with vowel-points, 8vo, ff. 201 [H. No. 186]. 

201. Mahzor, Franco-German rite, beginning missing. 

A. I. New Year, fol. 847, 1. pow taxdo aww; 2. Jaw xd 
qNia2 pa ova; 3. After fol. 86 lacuna. Fol. 87°. Index of 
Piyyitim. 

II. Day of Atonement, Misaf, (Fol. 147) 1. SMBN) IY5N 
snp) mne'xa; 2. Fol. 155. yo n™py ane; 3. mya 5S 
poyn; 4. Fol. 168%. nbnn yn; 5. Abodah ayn32 obi non2 Ans 
379M’ 93) ‘TON. ' 

B. Fol. 187. a. New Year, Evening, first night, 1. 0°13) "3108; 
2. nocd pb yin; 3. x 750; Second night, 4. pox 70; 
5. Tua mean yo; 6. ndo aw 7b. Morning, (Fol. 189) 1. 799 


* 
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y50d ‘nop; 2. one “piyo Nop; «3. naan Sypp 553 Dm; 
4..9ndN IN OMIA; 6. "DIDI AIM; «6. mI ENN; 7. 75D 
sere phy; 8. yp ane; 9. me Nay; 10. oY DON ON; 
11. 798% 9109 'D; after fol. 199 lacuna. b. Day of Atonement, 
beginning missing, 1. apy’ wn DN; 2. ADP AD WN; 3. PY UN 
pp mbnd; 4. Jom pan; 5. 83) OY DIN; «6. whys Ine; 
7. YMYyISe Awyos yon; 8. pow odeNA; 9. 1»Tde INN DDN 
10. Jeo ps2 Nd Wy; 11. (Minha) yom yN; 12. NW INyT; 
13. Sxman deo; 14.9190 3; 15. MINI MYM; 16. ‘Nyy TINT; 
17.(Neilah) m3 pyo nanN; 18.72 MN; 19.yev MND; 20.75% 
nnx’; 21. mp’ Dn. cc. Sukkoth, Simhath Torah, 1. mmo ‘nde; 
2.10n Jwio; 3. wx opo; 4. max 553 wwe; 5. DIN, &. ; 
6. bx sm; 7. apy myo 55"; 8. First day, Sina nome, &. ; 
9. (do) *B nN; 10. pdr WE; 11. we Rw; 12. Sp Sy; 
13. myowN; 14. IMI WIN; 15. Jamaw. Fol. 265, a. First 
evening, 1. 7nDYN; 2. N33 33y 3319; 3. mop jnN; Second, 
4. ode dx; 5.259; 6.°mw Dp; 7.!nIMITIDIN; Shem. Asereth 
evening, 8.939 odN; 9.95xd 37; 10. Sypd pry jnx; 11. nBD; 
12.75 Myx. 6. Hoshandth, 1. pomp name yynd; 2. dx qaynd; 
3. nyw ms tox; 4. oN nyenns; 5.30 py pown ind; 6. DIN 
my; 7. PIN NDR; 8. OMNI ANA VD; 9. ADD Tw OW yyDd 
sy; 10. omnia nds; 11.38 ed; 12. Sere wax; 13. qaynd 
nye MW; 14. AoW yd; 15. pot yer ‘wind; 16. pow NU; 
17. 9yn 825K; 18. DON Aan; 19. *2°NN PE NON; 20. wy!AA 
Wyo. 

B was probably an independent volume. Piyyitim numbered 
by a later hand. 


Vellum, the leaves after fol. 235 are more or less damaged. Franco- 
German squ. char., 4to, ff. 334 [H. No. 67]. 


202. Mahzor, Franco-German rite, begins with the evening 
service of the Day of Atonement; fol. 114%, n5nn ynx; fol. 115, 
Abddah ton 3173 Dd nor ANN, belonging to a different volume 
and incomplete; fol. 118, Joserdth for Sabbath of Hanukkah I; 
fol. 214, beginning of Part II, but missing as far as the end of 
pw nbpn; fol. 227, Sukkoth, the end is wanting. On the lower 
margin (fol. 114 sqq.) Ecclesiastes iii. 13—vii. 14, as well as 
additions and notes by.a later writer. 


Vellum, fol. 115, paper, large squ. char., vowel-points, custodes 
only at the end of each quire, and ornamented with pen and ink 
drawings ; ff. 9-13 in a wrong place, 4to, ff. 242 [H. No. 359]. 
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203. Mahzor, rite of Montpellier (cf. Zunz, Ritus, p. 46 sq.). 

I. Sabbath of Hanukkah, 1. n2nD Jnor~ “Ww 7 (J. Hall.); 
2.0932 Sy Ton 3B NA (Mw); 3. MDIN wy AIRS (AN); 4. “TON (JEN) 
yon xd ods; 5. OY TI2 DYD) "D’ (AND); 6. MNAD by MTDR ; 
7.9250 'xdp an nam (Isaac b.Gayath); 8. »2y wD *r¥*BN yy (MIAN) ; 
9. sya naa aps; 10. ene py ydad ayn mya tw (ndn); 11. 
smtand ‘np ox (ndwea); 12. mown moon (pido). 

II. Fol. 7%. oxdpy nenpd ndw (Isaac b. Gayath): 1. vnn 7 
nend; 2. nndya may (pp); 3. may ne Ay Ty (por); 4. (273d) 
pip IY MID; 5. NNwWI-TH (AMD); 6. Mrpd ED (ID); 7. (dbx) 
may mm’; 8. naa Mm (wen); 9. AY HOF (perp); 10. 
AeA; 11. paw apry wads (mow); 12. ay ANN 1D (pip). 

III. Fol. 13%. or need mw (Isaac b. Zerabya Hall.): 
1. mp mewn vox; 2. ‘Syn wt; 3. wenn ADIN (TIND); 
4. Jehada ovdm oy now; 5. mows dx Syma (wp) Isaac; 
6. J. Hall. pnw pen ymin aN (A¥Y); 7. AND TADYN (AND) 
mayne; 8. (Levi) ‘ayo mw (many); 9. da2nma ‘xe (nbn) ; 
10. (J. Hall.) qwoa "9; 11. » nyondy nw (720); 12. svn py (jr) ; 
13. y2907 WA OM (2N35N); 14. paNA ADDD (AMD); 15. (27955N) 
‘92 5; 16. o¥osn Ib (when); 17. Sere» ND “WON? (orD); 
18. nip nxvpd mmnp: Josef b. Isaac, adn 15 px swe San nD; 
19. nda wep (IB); 20. ov aA DO MyM by; 21.85 OD DT 
2p; 22. TT NOY NUD DY; 23. wIN AIAN Iw; 24. ond ADP 
any. 

IV. Fol. 28°, amp need ndv (Isaac b. Gayath): 1. nyo nD"; 
2. mab yma (ap); 3. dy Sx v3 (nor); 4. om pA (55x); 
5. Ia M30 Oa (AND); 6. PY NV 43 (or); 7. » (2939N) 
ona nna; 8. ods psa (wen); 9. sy 75 ov (jor); 10. (pro) 
DNTP TND3 pry? dx. 

V. Fol. 33. wina nese jos: 1. pdy mano; 2. »» (dv) 
man; 3. ovyod my (j30); 4. WN MDD NN (j10r); 5. (31935x) 
sy cn’ apy; 6. yerd may’ (Amn); 7. oatnde nyt yy (IB) ; 
8. mpy dey (a7135x) 5 9. 1 ED (we); 10. OY DY pyr (DIB) ; 
11. ody Sx ans +3 (po); 12. ny ney; 13. nyt nwyn ww. 

VI. Fol. 39’. a. nDBA spby nawd manne Zerahya Hallévi (Zunz, 
Lit. syn. P., p. 461): 1. AB MIR; 2. mDBI pray we; 
3. py mr (por). ‘First evening, o»mw 8, &. —_c. First 
day, 1. myo. my (Mw) Isaac b. Gayath (cf. Zunz, l.c., p. 197); 
2. nnavn 1’ (Jehudah); 3. s¥iy2 wa (Isaac); 4. wa TnyT 
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(Isaac); 5. pO moDN (Abraham); 6. Syar v3; 7. Joy ndr> 
(Isaac); 8. )27Pp W¥3; 9. myn Spy (Solomon b. Gabirol); 10. "yw 
33D) "Wx (Solomon b. Gabirol); 11. 'v 193 ww (Solomon b. Gabirol); 
12. nd» ows (qTanD) Isaac b. G.; 13. *MYD Or; 14. Ane 59; 
15. Joy Sew (now); 16. myn an nn; = 17. dew Joy; 
18. nvved ony; 19. ondpr ov; 20. wow nee; 21. (wp) 
wm yw; 22. Sia ayy; 23. 3 nmnw dx; 24. 59m (ay); 
25. mao7 mya; 26. oy Sapa yoo; 27. JID mY TD (pI) 
Nahminides, cf. Zunz, |. c., p. 478; 28. ospo Wn; 29. bbab mp; 
30. Myo MX may; 31. yD Iye; 32. qnvw Mm; 33. (MND) 
qudp 020); 34. Amp me; 35. MNN DY; 36. 22M YD (AIANN); 
37.1995 pun; 38. »>m0d ay; 39. oY MII; 40. A MB; 41. (Ndi) 
ymbina wx; 42. x5p> py; 43. myo Wwy tnx; 44. ‘NN OW; 
45. qhy por (ndwa); 46. nn; 47. nwavd py; 48. orp mm; 
49. 7102 "2 Todros, cf. Zunz, l.c., p. 345; 50. D:po Wn’; 51. DY\Pny 
yen. dd. Masaf (bp), 1. wnw nen; 2. Imm nde (mn); 3. So. 
myx; 4. mann ‘Spr oy (nor); 5. ry29 pox (Oyo Nvind). 

VII. Fol. 68. mynawd nw Isaac b. Gayath: First day, 1. oY 
‘yD Toyo; 2. apradijyen; s.raad ny; 4. tby onde no (q5n0); 
5. nImwn my (Mow); 6. mame my; 7. TRO Nd I nds » (wp) ; 
8. dsp 1m; 9. maayn bx ow (073); 10. ynxd aw (avr); 
11. DTP MIN (jw); 12. nM Sawn (AND); 13. 2D) FD DY; 
14, pron Soa ya (nzAN); 15. yd by dee; 16. s0039 ye (ndy) ; 
Second day, 17. 13219" (Mw); 18. MX yo DYN (Mow2); 19. paw 
moo; 20. Sx me (wtp); 21. ya pe (pI); 22. JevONe AON AY; 
23. mixdpon pe ap; 24. ndp wap py sy (NN); 25. ON (DIN) 
39Nn; 26. 2AN nD my; 27. amr am; 28. mr OW prow (Adie); 
29. nvnnny mobi (nwy mrimxd mw); 30. myo 12d sow 
(Sol. b. Gab.). 31. ANy¥* DY (j10rD); 32. MIN NNW (n’% nw) 
Abraham b. Ezra (Zunz, |. c., p. 208); 33. Ons "Tw bya; 34. (;O1B) 
wea sy jaw; 35. nbs maw (oD Mxyind); 36. (An nod rdw) 
yw Wr; 37. ons Sax (ompon nxyind). 

VIII. Fol. 96%. a. nvm wea eby nawd nant, Phineas Hallevi : 
1. Sx maya ayo obs (Zunz, |. c., p. 492); 2. MPN “VON (pra). 
b. New Year’s eve before Arbith, 1. nup minx (Amp) Abraham 
Hazan Girondi, Zunz, 1. c., p. 410. c. First day, 1. by» (mw) 
x2", Jidah Hallévi; 2. oy mp oy JoIwWI AY  (J>MD) Mose b. Ezra ; 
3. by “ep (now?) Jidah Hall.; 4.125 2p nx ane DK (AYN) J.-H; 
5. pe 1 (jw) J. H.; 6. odes no ywyn wbx (nbdw) J. HL; 
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7. DW MIND ANN (pd); 8. ways PR wy mYyY (AMD) J. HL; 
9, inbyo op M. b. E.; 10. 2» anv ‘on (axynoD) M. b. E.; 
11. Op wm (79) J. H.; 12. ny Sw (momatd mn) J. H.; 
13. 129p3 Jor who (Amd) J. H.; 14. ¥ MeN My J. HL; 
15. MINW NYP Wore (axInNoD) Abraham b. Ezra, cf. Sachs, Rel. 
Poesie Orig., p. 42; 16. oxpD1 Ma pro; 17. aad Sere» (2095); 
18. D> p> HENS (MDW wen); 19. mdan en wed (axinoy); 
20. Adxd mdyy (pore); 21. ME sa (MeNTPS por); 22. (pido) 
imdsa wow J. H. — d. Second day, 1. tay wo AN (nw) 
Sol. b. G.; 2. 22"1n Sx nde (Awpa Isaac b. Levi b. Saul); 
3. mt py pw (now) Isaac Hallevi; 4. Jmimdx awe nx (a¥Y); 
5. ovo DA yo aw (ndy) Solomon b. Isaac Gerundi, cf. Zunz, l.c., p. 482; 
6.9p"7 TAN (9D); 7.NOyN 37d ov (AM*SD) Levi; 8. (nv2d0b mip) 
pi» sbpn; 9. ody opp ep (axinpp) Nahmanides; 10. 
nos aw “Ww qdo (nvadp) Sol.b.G.; 11. Iw yen (299); 12. (AMD) 
Dn W211, headed py “yw ny, and attributed to Maimini, 
only two lines after which a lacuna ; (fol. 129) 13. ponds (amp) ; 
14. ey) oe bx (mnDD); 15. mdyo way voxdn (Avrapd pnt) ; 
16. nna’ yb (pido); 17. sew dia (pomp); 18. New Year on 
Sabbath po pp oD wr (j110rB). 

IX. Fol. 134%. a. poyeasn oy waby nawd mane: 1. AIK 
ap ena; 2.ndya 3 (por); 3. e9p NT Ad OMnnwn (Amp) ; 
4. ao Id) ey (Add); 5. ova ‘Sy ww (AMIN) Sol. b. G., 
ef. Zunz, l.c., p. 411; 6. yoy kon ay ay’; 7. 325 won; 8. mary 
px mavno; 9. ve awe pI; 10. men d3 2"; 11. (Mew) 
7b mynd pyr Moses b. Ezra; 12. may “DN (MDW); 13. (axINDD) 
mbwe ona J. H.; 14. em dx ornds (ayy); 15. Jenynn (jew); 
ovnon; 16. owe. TWyN (AND); 17. OMpPN WON (AIAN); 
18. 2p nome (ndt); 19. np ODDY ODN (29y); 20. (1205 mew) 
MINNYR) TW; 21. 82 TAY (NEw); 22. wawn nox (j3); 
23. my) ame; 24. maN Wad my; 25. wr 72 pox (2175); 
26. nbx minnie wbx (ann); 27. onden mad onan (por); 
28. n'a 5x (2195); 29. n> ON (where) ; 30. D'DY ypyE Ov (jor) ; 
31.1n7 pra ayy; 32. y per aX; 33. ‘monn Sex; 34. (nnn) 
swha mbo px; 35. AYN ann (jor); 36. oSmA 55 (peor); 
37. pow Naap (aNINDD); 38. wow own; 39. ndinz Syn (pore); 
40. DYwy DWN (ANINDP); 41. DIN AD» (po); 42. (KENDy) 
ON MN; 43. wp? oD (por); 44. omy 79d oon (por); 
45. DNTP) DEW (AeNTPS perm); 46. xn Se by; 47. ame nD 
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ppwon nbx; 48. insox pewnd; 49. navy xd no; 50. 7p epp; 
51. WIPN WIP; 52. NINA ‘NIN (OID); 53. OY DY (NorD); 
54. 530 wa (pra); 55. 25 yw (Main); 56. mI JNK (orp) ; 
57. DYN Mm (nor); 58. xp oN; 59. prod mann; 60. ndydyx 
ymo13; 61. abnn $3 nbn pow nwa; 62. nIoN ANN Ts 5x "Dp; 
63. b. Mias&f, Mose b. Ezra, nnaynd ods (pp): 64. dee. (jno1B) 
wnyod; 65. wy OMY (N75); 66. DIAN Nd (Armd); 67. (jorB) 
DYN “Npd NN2; 68. Myo JwpH (199); 69. DIIND DDN (wn) ; 
70. DwNA ‘D (AMDIN); 71. nd wo; 72. ody nN oN; 73. AN 
mayoon 52 pox; 74. ‘Sip nyw (nai); 75. or See ar (nenapd pomp) 
noaw; 76.75 wor Sx onde (dp) Jeh. Hall.; 77. 5x1 Inert 
sean; 78. 5x5 abe; 79. ago Sx xan (Nore); 80. (9905 mes 
may Josef b. Abi Thaur) 5mm prwaa mNIaN; 81. DDD) (porD) 
yw; 82. pdx NBD’ (porD) ; 83. 12M yw ary’ (orp); 84. 55 (jorD) 
ymban; 85. nw wera 2ddmr; 86.tnwon bxd sone; 87. c. Minhah, 
miban wow (120); 88. Toye a5p' ND; 89. D9 Syd pe (2193); 
90. wy 5x wEd (AMDIN); 91. yy OWN (jorD); 92. 115 tmx (prdp) ; 
93. snwn mbyn (pore); 94. WPI MONK wax (ANINDD); 95. (porp) 
TOVN Wm; 96. Dy Sy sw (por); 97. TON aN NNDAD ; 
after fol. 222 lacuna; d. Ne‘ilah, 98. 12m) DDIM (2195); 99. 
ods nay 1223 (np); 100. indona yay (2195); 101. de (wdwn) 
pryn; 102. snwn mbyo pyyp (nnn); 103. ton ‘wx [Silluq]; 
104. ‘MDI Aw23 (NIB); 105. MPM nan (orp); 106. dx (orp) 
novby xq; 107. wonn NON (porp); 108. xIp2 NIN (np) ; 
109. ann (jor). 

Censor: Fra Luigi da Bologna, 1599. 

Vellum and paper, large Franco-German Rabb. char., vowel-points, 

4to, ff. 233 [H. No. 68]. 

204. Mahzor, Franco-German rite with a Commentary: a. Daily 
Prayers; fol. 77, oxnnd mw, beg. mp2 "0" 55 wbx; fol. 777, 
NPI NVI; fol. 79, MI Sx Mn; fol. 80%, TaN TW wD 
10) (Meir yw); fol. 81, MwD TON ; fol. 82%, "319 392) NN; fol. 837, 
NYP) NIN; fol. 84, oAIINS pny’ TON; fol. 85, ndyna saanN; 
fol. 86, A\pn HOW; B. Fol. 81%. Abdth with Commentary (Mahzor 
Vitri); oc. Fol. 136. Piyyitim for Simhath Torah, 1. 
my 5x; 2. Ion Jw; 3. OMpo Jew; d. Fol. 140%. npn of 
R. Gershim Medr Haggdlah; e. Fol. 156%. p’a yo for the Three 
Festivals; f. Fol. 169. [mw]n [wx] “9 madn; g. Fol. 176. mada 
pest oy; A. Fol. 181%. nai miabn; ¢. Fol. 189%. aby mabn. 
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The following authorities are quoted: Abraham, brother of the 
compiler (196), Elazar (175), Eliezer hag-Gadol (b. Isaac, 188¥), 
Hananél of Rome (191), Isaac b. Judah (175), Isaac Lévi of Worms 
(174° 8q.), Jacob b. Jaqar (174 sqq.), Josef Tob Elem b. Samuel 
(172 sqq. Responsa), Judah b. Baruch (178%), Judah of Mayence 
(175), Meshullam b. Moses (175), Qalonymos b. Shabbethai (195), 
Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi, 172, 175, 196), Solomon b. Samson (196). 

[Owner: S. D. Luzatto.] 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., 16mo, ff. 197 [H. No. 357]. 

205. Siddir, German rite. After fol. 57 lacuna; fol. 122, 
' Piyyitim for the Three Festivals; fol. 157%, Sabbath Rosh Hodesh 
prpby ‘pbs ods 75 (Ofan, not mentioned by Zunz) ; fol. 173¥, First 
Sabbath after Passover [77 pAND "7 TAN (Zilath, not mentioned 
by Zunz). Fol. 206%, Family memoranda by a former owner : his 
son Mattathias, born in Venice, 17 Tishri [5]254 (Sept. 28, 1493); 
other sons Moses, Qalonymos, Naftali, Judah, and several other 
children whose names are illegible. Fol. 207, Sundry private 
prayers. 

Owners: Baruch (fol. 194%); Joél pan. 
Vellum, German squ. char., with vowel-points ; fol. 154, many lines 
blotted out, 4to, ff. 207 [H. No. 260]. 

206. Mahzor, German rite, beginning missing. The volume 
commences Sabbath o»>py, and ends with the morning service of 
the second day of Pentecost. It is richly illuminated both by 
coloured and pen and ink sketches, but greatly damaged by damp. 
Many leaves are entirely or in part cut out. : 

Vellum, large German squ. char. in black and red ink, and vowel- 
points, fifteenth cent., large fol., ff. 297 [H. No. 238]. 

207. Mahzor, German rite, beginning with the Amidah of the 
Day of Atonement. After fol. 27 lacuna. Marginal notes, one 
of which (fol. 27%) ends "17,38 397 “HDD, and pen and ink 
sketches. 

Vellum, German squ. char., vowel-points, large 4to, ff. 204 [H. No. 64]. 


208. Mahzor, German rite, for distinguished Sabbaths, Passover, 
and Pentecost. The beginning is missing. Fol. 180, Memoranda 
by the copyist about the birth of his sons: Qalonymos, Sabbath, 
29 Ab, 5260 (July 25, 1500) in NM"Y"D; Simon, 9 Ellul, 5266 
(1506) in NMoyy (sic); Jacob, 1513, likewise in NMm5 (sic). 

Colophon: ov ow xa xdv ia po Sy ow one oinny did 
apy’ a2 ondp ydy sow snonn 725 sia Sy sox sym pwn pp. 


Vellum, German squ. char., with vowel-points, custodes at the ends 
of sheets, 4to, ff. 262 [H. No. 60]. 
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209. Mahzor, German rite, beginning and end missing. 
Vellum, German char., vowel-points, fol., ff. 228 [H. No. 70]. 

210, Selihoth, German-Polish rite, beginning with the penitential 
days, and divided into two parts. Part I (ff. 1-136) contains the 
ordinary Selihoth in 164 Nos. Part II (fol. 137 sqq.) D° ID; 
fol. 146, nyvpy; fol. 161, nnn, of which No. 42 is identical with 
No. 55; fol. 176, D1; fol. 180, mimo, for the four ordinary fast 
days; fol. 206, wxDN; fol. 2097, ADIN nbs. The fly-leaves are 
covered with lists of Selihth to be read on certain days. Many 
marginal notes. 

Owners: Luzatto (No. 102), Zunz. 


Vellum, large German squ. char., but more slender towards the end 
of the vol., large fol., ff. 216 [No. 414]. 


211. Siddir, Italian rite; fol. 8%, "7D of Elijah Hazziqén ; 
fol. 26%, Selihoth, of which the following are not mentioned by 
Zunz: fol. 52, Px ‘np2x; fol. 67%, ndyn ‘nbym os 719; fol. 72, 
Down} yown mnN; fol. 76, opin sop Sx; fol. 97, ovo ‘> MN 
sy MNP; fol. ror, Sew nde; fol. 103, Pry ANDI Tx; fol. 106°, 
moynon *> we; fol. 115%, ‘INYD IN. 

Indexes on fly-leaves. 

Vellum, German Rabb. char., r2mo, ff. 121 [H. No. 142]. 

212. Siddir, Roman rite, for the whole year. 

Vellum, small German Rabb. char., vowel-points, ff. 1-3 and 240; 
Italian Rabb. char., by a later hand, 16mo, ff. 244 [H. No. 155]. 

213. I. Siddiir, Roman rite (see the edition, Venice, 1772): 
a. Fol. to. Common prayers. b. Fol. 55%. Sabbath night, 
1. DD’ PRY awd; 2. AMIo OY *NYIDI; 3.mND ONd; 4. OMNAD 
same mn; 5. we MAM Ann DW. —c. Fol. 60. Sabbath 
and New Moon, 1. ow od nye; 2. Any pNon mex. 
d. Fol. 61%. Hanukkah, 1. °3 nox 1 THN; «2. a SSyn some. 
e. Fol. 66. Fast of Tebeth, 1. mbx ni 33; 2. mas (nmdp) 
omdy3; 3.19300 MN; 4. NIPO "sny3 ne; 5. MMPS Pry Aan. 
f. Fol. 69. Sheqalim xeonnn 5x, Zakhor, 1. ney wR MX Nr; 
2.q102 "Dp. g. Fol. 74”. Fast of Esther, 1. nwa; 2. "dx 
nt; 3. 5ennme; 4. ody pow; 5. 2 par sine by (fol. 77 on 
the margin); 6. nd ‘xwp. A. Fol: 78. Parfh 73 "wx ow 
npiat, Hahddesh win m mx, Haggadol, 1. ADIN 3K;. 2. NDE. 
ANON; 3. M35 WN JD (Mw). t. Fol. 82. Passover night, 
1.oywsp ony 9S; 2. porn 5; 3. nbwan ppasp; 4.0% 
nin ew; 5. Haggadah, according to German rite (but without 

VOL. XIV. Ee 
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yy ) IAN and XIN); 6. VyNK Ips; 7. First day Ow ITN ; 
8. DURMIND yer WN &c., like German rite; 9. DYY WIN Dy; 
10. 1H WR VW; 11. Kw p92 dee (pro); 12. ordw wd maw»; 
13. w¥ONN ON; 14. Seventh day nob ony nsw Ane; 15. YNRN 
m3 (all three Festivals); 16. D\por WIN 703 ; «17. AP Down 
x; 18. Eighth day 210 Sew. —_j. Fol. 137°. Pentecost (Sabbath 
before), 1. pny nawN; 2. MIT NI TD (Mw); 3. myn 125 NO 
(Gabirol’s Azharoth); 4. Arbith '»p3 nbaa 5x; 5. Shaharith “)2IK 
p1pp (Joab b. Jehiel); 6. wip Sew se; 7. owead ax 7; 
8. DIN WIN DN; 9. Second day Joana onde; 10. wd dz 
ymandbwo; 11. pans now; 12. oSxox mre; 13. Masaf nae 
meen; 14.ndsmaanx.  &. Fol. 167%. Fast of Tammiz, 1. b'y358 
py; 2.75 one; 3. me ndnn; 4.903 pK; 5. wiped 7; 
6. beaw np; 7.S. Hazon rzsoa vmx 59m; 8. Ninth of Ab 
ADN NI; 9. AYN AN; «10. 7INN; 11. MINDN ADN; 12. ADIN 
MUN; 13. Maw AIK; 14. Moay we SAN; 15. DAN IN; 
16. WY WN Nt; 17ND DWN; 18. DYEMD dye; 19. Tee AIK; 
20. wap Sx AM; 21. npdmm a; 22. ndmensos; 23. ny 
psn; 24. mov me; 25. madsen ox; 26. yn DN; 27. ON 
ypn?; 28. ON DY; 29. NONI; 30. NIANAN; 31. ny3 IK 
239; 32. *NOMIN PR; 33. AION OW; 34. DMN DN DW; 
35. pin o's; 36. py 5%; 37. S. Nahami pon DY nN; 
38, JOIN. 1. Fol. 209. Fast day (general), 1. oman DIpN ANN; 
2. Drown yo yown mnN; 3. nwa pe; 4.3 MD NT; 5. Pee 
NPR; Gna y pia; 7. 2aIvn Se; 8. mdm ory pov; 9.» 
mieay nde; 10. onde onde»; 11. Sener ame; 12. wee » pee 
Wy; 13. °D PMN IN; 14. de pnp ww; 15. OPE WN Apr; 
16. yon wax; 17.2% Sends; 18. wean Se nde; 19. 
nopy nnd; 20..0 Pow; 21. naps bx; 22. my maw; 23. poy 
wry; 24. dy wiby; 25. oon a o'nDN; 26. Md. FN INP; 
27.22 ANN; «28. m2 AMR; «29. mayw 1D; 30. whys yow Ar. 
m. Fol. 222. 1. Joorwk Jou m™; 2.250; 3. ene bx; 4. 2S 
No W; 5. KYO). 7 

The following Piyyitim are given in an appendix: 1.8) NNBN 
MEY; 2M TIN; 3.NOWR IN; 4. NNON IN; 5. TON 
mani); 6. dx wyn; 7. N39 DPD; 8. WD IMAN. 

II. Fol. 231%. Samuel b. Tabbin’s translation of Maimini’s 
Commentary on Abdth (‘ Eight Chapters’) as far as the middle of 
ch. v. 
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II. Fol. 237. mw py. At the end: 1.54; 2. Prayer when 
entering a cemetery; 3. N12 JoOw; 4. 5x qnbw xb mon. At 
beginning various prayers and D’PiDD D'Nw) bya. 

Written by Isaac b. Eliezer hak-Kohén on behalf of R. Joab 
in to7B, and finished 2 Marheshwin, 5192 (Oct. 9, 1431), 
fol. 227. 
Owners: Moses b. Nahmin (fol. 1), Shabbethai b. Mahlalél 
yw10'D (fol. 9). 
Vellum, German squ. and Rabb. char., vowel-points, 4to, ff. 238 
[H. No. 61]. 

214. Mahzodr, Roman rite in two parts, Vol. I. 

A. 11D of R. Elijah Hazz&qen, and the daily hymns of Nathanael 
of Chinon (j19pn jo 7m’, fol. 3%, ef. Zunz, Syn., p. 363); fol. 29, 
sin’n_nbpn by Moses b. Judah Benjamin has-SefarSdi (Zunz, ibid., 
p. 517); fol. 31¥, saan wbx ndpn, beginning monyn wbx ‘n Ow 
beau; fol. 49°, Headed (so) "ayo "30m “92 Aw “Yn bey now 
AVY HD FIND AM Nryi send; fol. 69, dy Senera onde 
THM, ascribed to Eleazar of Worms (but cf. Zunz, ibid., p. 300) ; 
ibid.¥, Another prayer attributed to Nahmani; fol. 73, J*NX"7P 38 
bx Abraham b. Jacob (ibid., p. 268), with variations in the refrain. 

B. Fol. 75 sqq. Common prayers; fol. 145%, Habdaloth : 1. nawp 
DD pxw; 2. MM oO NIDA (13 strophes, cf. Zunz, ibid., p. 485) ; 
3. mono ods (Isaac Gayath, not mentioned by Zunz); 4. 'N¥i1D2 
wip ov; 5. moyemw; 6. om we py by php; 7. iann (both 
by Abraham b. Ezra ‘). 

C. Fol. 1g2. Joserdth: a. Sabbath B'réshith, 1. ovnbx sndx 
nox; 2. pow *Sybya Som; 3.qrvox San; 4. ynrnaa nya Sr; 
5. Ion “pad jaw; 6. ody pw; 7. Fol. 158. Headed nn wy 
Web, beg. noo mbyp win. —-b. New Moon, 1. wp Wx ONIN; 
2. MNDA ANN. c. Sabbath before Hanukkah, 1. NB3X ‘5 JN; 
2. m ‘by some; 3. (Hanukkah) m mpty wn’. —d._ Selihoth, 
l.mvna not; 2. x3px ‘n-pox; 3. vatyn bx; 4. (Tebath) owe 73; 
5. onbwa WNIIN; 6.999100 AN; «7. ANI IN; «8. PY AIAN ; 
9.199 Dov. —e. Sheqalim, 1. owe; 2. xwonon bx; Zakhor, 
1.58 NIN; 2AvyYIWRNAK NWI; 3.7105". Ff Fast of Esther, 
1. pee; 2.mwax; 3.no°pbe; 4.5en ane; 5. oyrdy pw; 
6.1m 5x. — g. Sabbath before Purim, 1. “1 p13 (Mw); Purim, 
lwo; 2. 7$nx. A. Parab, 1. nwp m7ON m7; 2. DW 
J2 WN; 3. Hahodesh; 4. nyox wen; 5. WINNT Ar mes; 

Ee2 
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6. Haggadsl amin 38; 7. max nomN; 8.5532 I. i. Passover, 
Lown DYN; 2.nn2 nore; «3. 5x" MI; 4. (2) IER IY 
youn; 5. p02 5m; 6. pox a9; 7. ‘Dyn oN; 8. “Se “DD; 
9. moO NT MIB; «10. (3) yer WR; 11. IAN; «12. A Sy; 
13.4y "NT NTI; 14. (4) Ow IW; 15. oY NYMR; 16. YN IPI 
(Benjamin b. Joab of the family D’ayn, see Zunz, ibid., p. 365) ; 
17. NANA ANN; 18. OD ond yyM; 19. (fol. 289°) fo'D NEON 
nop Sv; 20. Last day *20n Saw. 7. Three Festivals, 1. (opening 
of the Ark) m2 WRN; 2.712; 3. DOIN; 4. (after Misaf) orn 
wypxn ; 5.25 maw, 

As to the writer see next No. ; 

Censor: Marchion (ff. 78, 95, 97%), who signed his name 
opposite the erasures on the margin. 

Owners: El‘azar, who notifies (fol. 1) the birth of his son 
Jacob, 1531; Jacob Rimini, whose name is impressed in gold on 
the outside cover, and who is probably the writer of the notice 
(fol. 1) concerning the death of David of Rimini (Nov. 1672). The 
name Jacob is also affixed to an Italian document on the fly-leaf. 

Vellum, splendid German squ. char., fifteenth century, with vowel- 

points. The leaves are numbered with Hebrew letters, beginning 
with 1; 4to, ff. 311 [H. No. 224}. 

215. Mahzor, Roman rite, Vol. II (continuation of above), for the 
penitential season: a. Selihdth. b. Fol. 29. New Year, Night, 
1. pena ON; 2. DOI II bp; 3. DY OD; 4. De IHD; 
5. Sabbath naw naw ‘x. c..Day of Atonement, Evening, 
1. pry nan; 2.nby; s.ady ov; 4.axzsee an; 5. na Sen; 
6. nds; 7. Shaharith 3px yrsx; 8. Jow mm; 9. 5xdonw; 10. ts 
“BD YD; «11. Ne ENP; 12. MN ND; 13. poy jew; 14. oY 
mm; (15. 7 AD wR; 16. ANON Nasa Apy; 17. YI NWN; 
18. pox py px; 19. nv 5x; 20. mor 5x; 21. Jno awe; 
22..97bx awyn; 23. oondeb pn; 24. pny ON; 25. qNIEN 1D; 
26. DOIN IN; 27. 98D; 28. O-NDDN; 29. DID SN; 30. 
m5x; 31. qy9y) 9; 32. my ara bx; 33. IN; 34. DNA 
sm; 35. nde; 36. pan 55 pew; 37. pm ay; 38. wy OV2; 
39. ‘MNP Inv; 40. 7H 3; 41. yep naadm ova; 42. ye; 43.99 
ben; 44.enp mw; 45.nav or; 46.o5p nbs; 47. obi say ny; 
48. sry; 49.5; 50. pnpa dpe; 51. DY; 52. pron; 
53. 939219 nbon; 54.99%; 55. WIN NI 33w; 56. yD; 57. TN 
»; 58. 55y wae IDEN; 59. mp TR DIN; 60. Dyenad ‘nN; 
61. prox DY; 62. bone; 63. Misaf yen; 64. ndov abd; 
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65. on; «66. ‘MNDN; 67. *nNw) Poe; 68. Twp MIN; 69. 2ON 
jwx; 70. NIN WR; 71. NN WR; 72. OVIDA; 73. AND “VR; 
74. ¥n 1; 75. DNDN; 76. n-ne; 77. (Absdah) "37 ws 
mma); 78. mp “oI; 79. "BoM pe en; 80. Od mw wR; 
81. TUN BY; 82.3N PIN; 83." 9D AX; 84. ANY TID WIN 
(Abraham b. Ezra, not mentioned by Zunz); 85. 225 "3108 (Second 
Abodah, by the same); 86. Minhah a>y Spa qx; 87.9813 TN; 
88. on be ane; 89.7% 5x; 90. now; 91. nOWwD TT; 
92. b¢ eipoa; 93. ond AIR; 94. NNN DVN; 95. NYN; 96. po 
D'noN; 97. Ne‘ila a1yo; 98. nye; 99. p’oNdn; 100. "295 aban; 
101. 82 wo DIDI; 102. INA wow DIDI; 103. 97 Ody; 
104. "yw ny; 105. 'n dx (Rafael b. Isaac of Faenza); 106. Ow 
yoann. 
Fol. 1. Note of sale by Rafael ‘3t b. Isaac of Faenza (probably 
the author of Pijjut, 105, cf. Zunz, Syn., p. 385), who sold all 
three volumes to Emmanuel b. Uziel of Camerino, at that time 
living in Florence. The document is dated Florence, Monday, 7th 
Tammiz, 5218 (June 19, 1458). Witnesses: Abraham, Menahem 
b, Isaac of "NB. ‘A second note mentions as owners the brothers 
Solomon and Elhanan, sons of Abraham of n13x'3 (7), who received 
the volumes when the books of Emmaniiel Hai of Camerino weré 
distributed among his heirs. A third document testifies to the 
sale of the same volumes by Abraham b. Joab of 2x") (4) to Jacob 
b. Elazar of Modena for sixteen n’n75 gold (florins, cf. Zunz, 
Zur Gesch., p. 563). A title-page written on paper by a later hand 
ascribes the writing erroneously to Jacob b. David Rimini. 
Censors marks ff. 49, 1219. 
Ff. 217 [H. No. 225). 

216. Mahzor, Roman rite, Part II (Vol. III) of the preceding 
volume. 

I. a. Tabernacles, 1. (Evening) jn5nx; 2. (Shaharith) yyx 9p3; 
3.NIN; 4.7 ONN; 5.82 MIT TIN; 6. M¥P pox; 7. (Sabbath) 
‘oy NX. 6. Shem. Asereth, 1. (Evening) ovn mt; 2. (Shah.) 
pena Ow; 3. Simhath Torah m2 NN; 4. nnB on by; 5. nN 
P1; 6 Anowa ‘NOX; 7.72 MMaX; 8.ANWII NI; 9. DNs 
Tame; 10. oN; 11. HN OAD IN; 12. nD bo Ie; 13. Nd 
MON; 14.7¥ MY; 15. PIN EN; 16.72 TIN; 17. BON ND DN; 
18. emo nox; 19. x55p oe; 20.739" Nox. ce. Sukkath, 
1. Seb sw; 2.:wpo Noy. — d. Fol. 72”. Hatan, 1. aban sew; 
2. JNM NN; 3. jnn 17. : 
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II. Fol. 75%. a. 02 on ritual matters, and drafts of legal 
documents ; 6. Fol. 119. Medical and calendar rules; c. Fol. 129. 
Rhymes on the arrangement of the Haftérdth, beginning N'wx 
jyvrd ‘yonN ; d. Rhymes on the weekly portions, beg. AMID NWR; 
e. Fol. 133. Calendar rules by Benjamin ‘yy b. Abraham NB1N7; 
f Fol. 142. Tables of sun cycles by the same, the single para- 
graphs being headed by his name, and the words of Ps. xli. 3, 
and Deut. xxxiii. 11; g. Fol. 149. MB"0 madn, by Judah of the 
family p»3y; A. Fol. 189. Note on }3n Noy, by Abraham b. David; 
t. Fol. 190. Extract from Solomon b. Addereth’s n'an nn, beg. 
moan manwa; j. Fol. rg0%. now we myd Dv AwyD Nawsa ‘won 
pn nv oyty 55 wapna (April 11, 1280) ny Dyan) DAds Neon 
AD xe Paya 22 yw won (Bozecco) pian nodosa xo Snpa; 
k. Fol. 191. Note on a circumcision which took place in the 
synagogue ‘53 (‘Gallichi,’ see Berliner, Juden in Rom, II, p. 24), 
Wednesday, rst Tébéth, 5084 (Nov. 30, 1323); J. Fol. 192. misbn 
3 MN MN; m. Fol. 192%. moby wand swan np (Rashi); 
n. Fol. 195%. oY ywn ’D, by Isaac of Duren. 

Colophon: nnawNd “PoNA pram pay x7 o'pdn wa nA Mm 
wan 235 wxdao mpx3a 4) Samp ‘nonn Aden Do. 

Vellum, 4to, ff. 214 [H. No. 226]. 


217. Mahzor, Roman rite (see fol. 37%): a. Common prayers 
with a Commentary on the margin. b. Fol. 6. Commentary on 
the thirteen exegetical rules.  ¢, Ful. 20%. Commentary on the 
thirteen [divine] attributes by R. Jacob. dd. Fol. 39°. Com- 
mentary on n-ppn ow, by David Qamhi. e. Fol. 56%. 1. 
mrvonn 537 powhon by mindp ; 2. nodna by ovnynon ov Sy; 
3. 229” wipn wad dy, beg. 125 mvp ndmx; 4. ovnpan Sy 
syyor pswrm ; 5. nasn by pinion p00) mown by; 6. *d ame; 
7. pdinn nan by; 8. naw mpd dy; 9. prowa ny by; 10. dy 
prow nan; 11. ea nbyn by; 12. paon Sy wen; 13. 0. 
f Fol. 77%. DT yaw py ID. sg. Fol. 80. nunyon DD, by 
Ashér of Lunel. h. Fol. 112%. Commentary on Abith, by R. 
Samson (printed Mahzor Vitri, p. 461). a. Fol. 288. D5, and 
drafts of legal documents. jj. Fol. 310. Calendar rules. &. Two 
grammatical treatises, 1. Moses Qamhi’s 7mm (printed); 2. wN 
npbn, by Samuel b. Jacob. 

Censors: Marchion, who erased many passages, writing his 
name against them on the margin (ff. 162, 296°, &c.). The erasures 
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have been re-written by a later hand; Fra Luigi da Bologna, 1599 ; 
Camillo Jagel, 1613 ; Frater Renatus da Modena, 1636. 
Owners: Samuel F...., 8. D. Luzatto. 
Vellum, Franco-German squ. char., vowel-points, fourteenth century, 
occasional pen and ink sketches, small fol., ff. 339 [H. No. 69]. 

218. Mahzor, Roman rite, corresponding to the preceding, 
though not quite so full; yet it contains several Piyyitim not to 
be found in the former. 

A. a. Day of Atonement ADnyo jax; 5. Tabernacles Jow n°; 
c. Shem. As. HON) WN ODN; d. Simb. Torah ond dy wy; 
e. Hatan 139% 175°. 

B. a. Fol. 222. Calendar rules; 6. Fol. 241. Selihdth. 

Written by Jacob b. Gershdn hak-Kohén Ashkenazi of 
Neustadt, and finished Monday, 13 Kislev, 5171 (Nov. 10, 1410), 
on behalf of Solomon b. Daniel of Ax ‘M3 (fol. 237°). 

Censors: Alessandro Scipione, 1593; Domenico Ierosolimi- 
tano, 1597; Clemente Canetto, 1617. 

Vellum, German squ. char., ff. 238 sqq., later and more cursive char., 

vowel-points, 4to, ff. 256 [No. 514]. 

219. Mahzor, ed. Sabbionetta, 1560, with MS. notes at the 
beginning, in the middle, and at the end. The last two portions 
contain Selihdth. 

German. curs. char., 4to, ff. 43 [No. 501]. 

220. Mahzdr, Romanian rite, for the Three Festivals and 
prominent Sabbaths. The following Piyyitim are not mentioned 
by Zunz: 

I. 1. Sabb. Ber. oxynan 55 swe; 2. ody pind adox; 3. “yn 
Dn wns; 4. AINA p AX Ww. '); 5. Hanukkah wn onde ; 
6. wa dN DOIN; 7. MDW MwA 33MN; 8. MDM 2 ‘TdN; 
9. New Moon wa 55nx; 10. soxoa S2n ‘nm (dispute between 
Sabbath and New Moon); 11. p’930 proxy ; 12. Fast of 
Tebeth ove wrown; 13. nD 5 ‘SNK; 14. Sheqilim 5x »my 
nbmp; 15. wx 595 xewono 5x (German rite); 16. 7109 ‘9 
pow ima mnpy (Shemaryah), with cabbalistic glosses on the 
margin; 17. Zakhor nbpxy no Sy nda move; 18. 5¢ edp spn; 
19. o'Yywn Ayaw oN; 20. Fast of Esther xwond ” ANN; 
21. 7 552 wp orn; 22. wpa wx; 23. oWRT moe ANN; 
24. Japa md33 me; 25. ¥ IIT AN; «26. Parim ods amp 
mnvty; 27. Parah jw JD’ pn; 28. ny Sup » ow; 29. ow 
737 JD WK; 30. Hahddesh mnda “pw; 31. dy se; 
32. winn m mx; 33. Haggadsl dyn sae; 34. Sma xiaN; 
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35. mma ‘nde; 36. DUNN’ >; 37. DYwP ONT MN; 38. ANN 
no. ; 

II. Fol. 58. a. Passover, 1. Haggidah with Commentary; 2.48BX 
vn 5x5; 3. Hol Ham. 7 xy dino; 4. Seventh day mp DYTwID ; 
5. awn Se axe; 6.00 ond ym; 7M wR OY. — b. Fol. 
153’. Pentecost, 1. "wn ‘npy mnpp; 2. ma > mya TK; 
3. '»p nd mby mem; 4. Azharoth ‘on mam now (Elijah 
Hazzigén) ; 5. Second day m7 prND NIN; 6. DDP Np odin ; 
7. moe pa oe. ce. Fol. 187. Selihdth, 1. Fast of Tammiz 
M23 WYN; 2.9.0 YN; 3. OVS AMR; 4. ja weo TaN. = d. Fol. 
193- Tabernacles, 1. pwxn nox; 2. Hol Ham. p'nawe na; 
3. Shem. Asereth Soy ow nwy; 4. npp> 75 WK minN; 5. AID 
pad »; 6. 82 NP ON; 7.282 D’snN now; 8. oda sa ‘Dp 
nw. pp; 9. Simh. T. opm yew yore; 10. AM 193°; 11. NON 
MID; 12.30 NYO AWK NYO; 13. Hatin 134 mp; 14. 772" 
JAP AWD; 15..39M yn; = 16. $933 ova; 17. MIND pry pK; 
18. DIpo jy7N; 19. Sawa mow 25n; 20. AMM? wD; 21. Som 
Se; 22. apy aby; 23. aby Say; 24. Circumcision 33 th 
2». jor0a; «25. nth 3x nowy; 26. Noa by swR Db; 
27. soxna Son mm; 28. mn yaw nox; 29. ydin “Sy var; 
30. wpan bxb yw; 31. Qaddish ody syd nx. 


Vellum, Greek Rabb. char. with vowel-points ; fifteenth cent. ; after 
ff. 121 and 186 lacunae ; 4to, ff. 280 [H. No. 353]. 


Hartwia HIrscuFre.D. 


(To be continued.) 





